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THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF 
PRODUCTIVITY IN DISTRIBUTION* 


REAVIS COX 
University of Pennsylvania 


Eprror’s Note: Professor Cox considers the reasons for 
measuring productivity in distribution and discusses criti- 
cally the various possible approaches to its measurement. 


I. REAsons ror MEASURING 
PRODUCTIVITY 


N°? SINGLE meaning can be attached 
to the term “productivity.” Defi- 
nitions must vary according to the pur- 
poses to be served. Correspondingly, 
there can be no one best method of meas- 
uring productivity. The best measure 
will vary with the definition and the pur- 
pose. For this reason a meaningful 
discussion of productivity in distribution 
and its measurement must start with a 
clear understanding that the questions 


generally asked about the productivity. 


* This paper is a revised version of one presented be- 
for the Conference on Productivity sponsored by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at its meeting in Washington 
on Oct. 24, 1947. 


of distribution differ from those most 
commonly asked about productivity in 
general or, more specifically, produc- 
tivity in manufacturing. 


Why Measure Productivity in General 


The pressure behind recent discussions 
of productivity in areas other than dis- 
tribution apparently comes from such 
forces as the demand by unions that their 
members enjoy a continually rising level 
of living; a desire to use figures on pro- 
ductivity in collective bargaining and 
more specifically the use of data on pro- 
ductivity by employers to oppose wage 
increases or to support the tying of wage 
rates to productivity; the resentment of 
labor representatives against allegations 
that workers have in some sense been 
loafing or soldiering on the job; and a 
widespread belief that actual production 
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in our economy falls far short of produc- 
tive capacity. 


Why Measure Productivity in Distribution 


Questions asked concerning produc- 
tivity in marketing usually concern 
themselves with some aspect of efficiency 
or waste. What people seem to want to 
know most eagerly about productivity in 
distritution is summed up in the famous 
title Does Distribution Cost Too Much? As 
with the debates over productivity in 
manufacturing, emotions inspired by this 
question often run very high. A great 
many people seem to feel that distribu- 
tion is a parasitic growth drawing its 
sustenance from the economic body but 
contributing nothing in return; that it 
has in large part nullified the results 
achieved through improvements in effi- 
ciency and productivity at levels of 
manufacturing and extraction. 


II. THe Kinps or MEAsureEs Soucnut 


Such feelings set the tone of current 
interest in the productivity of distribu- 
tion and determine the sorts of measures 
sought. These measures may be grouped 
into four classes: 


(1) Those that would permit a comparison 
of marketing with other aspects of the 
economy. The underlying desire is for 
meaningful judgments as to whether 
labor and resources are more or less 
productive when applied to distribu- 
tion than when applied to extraction 
or processing and whether relative 
efficiencies have changed over the 
years. 

(2) Those that would permit a comparison 
of distribution at one time with dis- 
tribution at another time. This kind of 
comparison would be designed to per- 
mit judgments as to the ways in which 
distribution costs may be said to have 
been rising or falling for decades and 
the significance of each type of change. 

(3) Those that would permit a comparison 


of different parts of the marketing in- 
stitution with each other. This kind 
of comparison would be designed to 
permit judgments as to whether par- 
ticular agencies or processes or market 
centers differ in efficiency from other 
parts of the marketing institution. 
Here, for example, one could deal with 
a problem such as whether terminal 
markets for fresh produce in the large 
cities have fallen behind the oppor- 
tunities open to them and become 
needlessly expensive. 

(4) Those that would permit a comparison 
of different ways of doing the same 
task in marketing. This kind of com- 
parison would concern itself with 
setting up standards of ideal per- 
formance against which actual per- 
formance could be rated. It could also 
be used to test widely held opinions 
concerning the relative efficiencies of 
competing types of agency as, for 
example, the belief that supermarkets 
have greatly increased the efficiency of 
food retailing. 


III. Measures or Propucriviry 
ALREADY 


Very few attempts have been made to 
evaluate productivity in the entire field 
of distribution viewed as a unit. There 
have been a great many fragmentary 
studies, however, and brief descriptions 
of a few of these will serve to show the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome, 
the techniques thus far used, the weak- 
nesses of these techniques, and the ways 
in which they can be strengthened. I 
have made no attempt to be systematic 
about assembling my examples; many I 
shall not mention would undoubtedly be 
of interest here. However the ones that 
have been selected will serve the purpose 
of illustration. 


Price Spreads Between ‘“‘Producer” and 
“Consumer” 


Aggregates or averages of the spread 
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between the prices received by the so- 
called “‘producer” and those paid for his 
product by the consumer often work out 
in use as measures of productivity. Thus 
it is reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture that over the 
last thirty years or so the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar has ranged from 
less than a third to more than half. It 
seems to be taken as a judgment that the 
productivity of marketing increases or 
decreases in inverse ratio to changes in 
the percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
taken by nonfarmers. The larger the 
percentage, the smaller the efficiency, 
and vice versa. 

These particular figures are subject to 
very severe criticism because of the De- 
partment’s lumping every charge in- 
curred after goods leave the farm into 
“marketing.” Corrected to eliminate this 
particular flaw, as well as for changes due 
to nothing more than differences in the 
timing of price changes, they do consti- 
tute a measurement in some degree of 
productivity. They really measure the 
input factor alone; but by the use of 
assumptions concerning output they lead 
to conclusions as to productivity. They 
thus require the careful attention of sta- 
tisticians and economists, both to refine 
and to interpret them. 

Although it has been developed most 
fully in the study of agricultural mar- 
keting, this marginal approach is used 
for all kinds of goods. There can be no 
doubt that one of the strongest forces 
lying back of the demand for changes in 
marketing methods is the sense of out- 
rage felt by many people when they look 
at these price spreads between producer 
and consumer. There can also be no 
doubt that we students of marketing 
have been seriously remiss in failing to 
devise measures of output to set against 
these margins taken as measures of in- 
put. This constitutes one of the major 


technical challenges to statisticians and 
economists in the field of distribution. 


The Fallacy of the Price-Spread Method 


The principal fallacy underlying the 
use of price spreads as indicators of 
productivity lies in the tacit assumption 
that the task of marketing or, to look at 
it from the opposite point of view, the 
product of marketing, is a quantity that 
varies directly with changes in the 
physical output of goods. The assump- 
tion may hold reasonably well for very 
short periods, but not for long ones. 

It is evident that the tasks distribu- 
tion performs vary widely from one kind 
of industrial or economic organization to 
another. Many of the changes in the 
tasks marketing performs are by-prod- 
ucts of changes in techniques of extrac- 
tion and processing. Thus a strong case 
can be made for arguing that much of 
any given change in the cost of market- 
ing is really a change in the indirect cost 
of extraction or processing. Carrying it 
into some other classification for statis- 
tical analysis often does little more than 
offer farmers or industrial engineers a 
means by which they can try to evade 
the consequences of the way they do 
things. 


Indexes of Productivity in Marketing 


The same fallacy comes up in another 
measure used to evaluate distribution. 
This measure divides the total number of 
gainfully employed workers between two 
categories sometimes described as “‘pro- 
ducers” and “distributors.” It shows 
that over the last century the proportion 
of workers in “distribution” has grown 
very substantially (approximately from 
one in ten to one in three if “distribution” 
is given its widest definition). Corre- 
spondingly, the proportion of workers 
in “production” has gone down. It 


simply cannot be accepted as anything 
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other than misleading to assume that 
“production” and “distribution” in, say 
1850, were the same as they are today. 
Nevertheless the change in these pro- 
portions often is taken to indicate a 
decrease in the productivity of market- 
ing. 

Still another example of this fallacy 
may be found in Giffin’s recently pub- 
lished index of productivity in trade.’ 
This index indicates that between 1900 
and 1940, output per person employed in 
trade rose from 100 to 151. This indicates 
an improvement in efficiency rather than 


a decrease. It adds to the cruder type of | 


figure already discussed, an important 
refinement indicating that what has 
happened in distribution has been not a 
loss in productivity, but a slower gain 
than that experienced in manufacturing. 

When analyzed, the index turns out 
to have little merit as a measure of 
changes in the productivity of marketing 
over periods of any considerable length. 
What Giffin does is to compare changes 
in the number of people employed in 
trade with changes between 1900 and 
1930 in Fabricant’s index of manufac- 
turing output and with the difference 
between Fabricant’s index in 1930 and 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index in 
1940. He finds that the number of people 
employed in ¢rade has increased less 
rapidly than output in the factories as 
thus measured. 

This finding obviously contradicts to 
some extent the conclusion reached in 
cruder analyses that increases in the 
efficiency of “production” have been 
largely, if not completely offset by de- 
creases in the efficiency of “‘distribution.” 
It really says very little, however, about 


1R, R. Giffin, “Changing Output Per Person Em- 
ployed in Trade, 1900-1940,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, October, 1947, pp. 242-245. 


productivity in distribution in any 
meaningful sense. An index of manu- 
facturing productivity measures pro- 
ductivity in distribution only on the 
assumption already condemmed as falla- 
cious that distribution is an entity or a 
quantity varying directly with the num- 
ber of physical units turned out by the 
factories. 


Costs of Goods without Marketing Services 


An entirely different kind of estimate 
of productivity in distribution undertakes 
to compare what some item of merchan- 
dise actually costs the consumer with 
what it would cost if it were manufac- 
tured by the primitive methods possible 
in the absence of distribution. Thus, a 
crude estimate made before the war took 
for its example an automobile costing the 
consumer $700. Of this $700, $400 
covered the cost of manufacturing and 
extracting and $300 went for marketing. 
The same car would have cost him at 
least $20,000 if he had tried to restrict 
his outlays to manufacturing and extrac- 
tion alone and done away with all 
techniques of production that entail 
marketing activities. 

Although this kind of estimate is 
very difficult to make, there is room for 
a comprehensive analysis of the sort by 
some competent investigator, and the 
results no doubt would be very informa- 
tive. The underlying assumption that the 
difference between the $700 and $20,000 
is a measure of the product of distribu- 
tion is, of course, extremely questionable. 
The utility of the study would lie, rather, 
in showing specifically the extent to 
which the effects of productive tech- 
niques upon output in marketing and of 
distributive techniques upon output in 
extraction and processing are an impor- 
tant part of the problem of measuring 
productivity in distribution. 
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Costs with Restricted Marketing Services 


Another kind of study that has at- 
tracted much attention is illustrated in 
analyses of the effects of alternate-day 
delivery upon the costs of distributing 
milk.? It has long been argued that there 
are too many milkmen travelling too long 
distances in too many trucks tocarry too 
little milk. The substitution during the 
war of alternate-day for daily delivery 
offered opportunities for quantitative 
measures of the results of changing the 
input of labor and materials required for 
this marketing service. The resulting 
analyses are extremely important be- 
cause of the assertion frequently heard 
that one reason for the lowness of pro- 
ductivity in distribution lies in the mul- 
tiplicity of retail outlets and the unneces- 
sary elaboration of retail services. 

These milk studies raise many inter- 
esting technical questions concerning 
what units of input and output are sig- 
nificant in measuring the productivity of 
marketing. The research men have de- 
vised such units as the number of quarts 
of milk delivered per mile of route or, 
the other way around, the route mileage 
required for a given quantity of milk 
delivered, the total number of quarts per 
route, the average size of load per truck, 
the average length of route, and the di- 
vision of the driver’s time among various 
kinds of activity such as delivery, driv- 
ing, walking, selling and collecting. 

As in so many other statistical sur- 
veys, most of these units are indirect 
measures of what we really want to 
evaluate. Route mileage, for example, is 
really a measure of the input of capital 
in the form of trucks, gasoline, and so 
on. The route itself is presumably a 


2 See, for example, R. G. Bressler, Jr. and Alan Mac- 
Leod, “Connecticut Studies Milk Delivery,” JournaL 
OF MARKETING, Vol. XII, No. 2, October 1947, pp. 211I- 
219. 


measure of manpower, since a route must 
be defined as the area covered by one or 
more men in one truck during a day. 
Much work needs to be done to deter- 
mine the extent to which such symbols 
correctly represent the quantities with 
which we are really concerned. 

Of very great interest in studies of this 
sort is the fact that as in most other 
studies of productivity in marketing, it 
is considerably easier to measure input 
than to measure output. Quarts of milk 
delivered as a measure of what the con- 
sumer gets has significant limitations. 
These may not be important for milk 
retailing but are very important for 
other trades that attempt to use analo- 
gous measures. It is not always easy to 
find out, as was done in some of the stud- 
ies of milk delivery, that consumers are 
in some sense “‘satisfied.”” More precise 
measures are needed of the differences in 
the “product” of distribution under 
different conditions. 


Retail Mortality 


A kind of study that has attracted 
much attention is that of retail mor- 
tality. Many surveys have shown that a 
large proportion of the individuals who 
go into retailing drop out of business 
within a short period and that the pro- 
portion of retailers who survive any con- 
siderable number of years is small. This 
situation has always been held to indi- 
cate that the productivity of effort and 
capital devoted to retailing is unneces- 
sarily low. It is taken as a cause for grati- 
fication that recent studies show a sub- 
stantial decrease in retail mortality over 
the last 20 or 25 years.’ 

Like other studies of productivity in 


3E. D. McGarry, “The Mortality of Independent 
Grocery Stores in Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 1919-1941,” 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XII, No. 1, July, 1947, 
Pp. 14-24. 
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marketing, this one tends to confuse by 
the vagueness and uncertainty of its 
concepts. Mortality is presumably a 
measure of the input of capital, labor and 
resources into providing the services of 
retailing. Much needs to be done in re- 
fining the crude data now used before 
mortality tables can be accepted with 
confidence as indicators of what we are 
really trying to measure. Furthermore, 
this sort of study fails as do others to 
provide a meaningful measure of the 
product of marketing. A measure that 
would show what proportion of the capi- 
tal and labor used in retailing is used 
effectively would be very useful and 
meaningful. It could be made, however, 
only in the light of a clear understand- 
ing of the services of retailing and of 
changes from time to time in the services 
sought. 


IV. Possist—E New DrreEcrions 
FOR MEASURING PRoDUCTIVITY 


Illustrations of this kind could be mul- 
tiplied; but these will serve to suggest 
some directions in which the investiga- 
tion of productivity in marketing can 
proceed. The difficulties of measuring 
input in marketing as in other areas of 
economic life are by no means negligible; 
but they are for the most part problems 
of technique rather than of concept. It is 
quite apparent that the most difficult 
problem to be solved is the devising of 
meaningful and measurable concepts of 
output or product. We have only begun 
to approach an understanding of what 
the nature of the product of distribution 
is, to say nothing of reducing it to terms 
that are quantitatively measurable. Sug- 
gestions as to directions in which further 
investigations might well be pushed thus 
necessarily emphasize the need to deal 
more effectively with the product side of 
the equation, although some problems of 
input will also come up. 


Indirect Input and Output 


In the first place, much more effective 
work needs to be done by students of 
productivity with problems of indirect 
input and output. It is evident that pro- 
duction at the manufacturing level results 
from a combination of factors and that 
no one factor such as labor or capital can 
easily be held responsible for a particu- 
lar part of the end result. 

To a marketing man it is a source of 
some wonderment, and at times some 
irritation, that this aspect of affairs is 
neglected as much as it is in comments 
on the contribution of marketing to 
production. As has already been sug- 
gested, many of the so-called costs of 
marketing are really indirect costs im- 
posed by methods adopted in manu- 
facturing and extraction. It is therefore 
doubtful whether the output of process- 
ing can be separated from the output 
of distribution any more exactly than one 
can measure the responsibility of the 
individual workman for the output of a 
given factor. 

Just as labor or any other unit of in- 
put can be saved directly by reducing 
the manhours needed for a given job or 
indirectly by reducing the fuel and capital 
used for that job, so it can be reduced by 
changing the input of labor or capital at 
some point other than manufacturing it- 
self in the long channel down which 
goods flow from the beginning of produc- 
tion to the completion of consumption. 
Under such circumstances, net labor 
savings are different from the gross sav- 
ings computed at any particular point in 
the channel; and it is merely futile to 
fulminate against offsets to the “‘effi- 
ciency” of farmers and manufacturers by 
“‘wastes”’ in distribution. 


Optimum Scales of Operation 


Another area of input and output in 
marketing that needs careful investiga- 
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tion has to do with the influence of mar- 
keting upon economic specialization and 
its consequences. One of the major con- 
tributions toproductivity made by expen- 
ditures for marketing lies in the aid they 
give in making it possible to use at every 
stage of extraction, processing and dis- 
tribution the optimum scales and varie- 
ties of operation. Comparing the actual 
cost of an automobile with its cost in the 
absence of economic specialization is a 
crude attempt to measure this contribu- 
tion of marketing to the productivity of 
human effort. 

The same measure can be applied to 
narrower parts of the economic structure. 
Thus, one can see what the wholesaling 
and retailing structure does for a con- 
sumer by totalling the hours of work or 
the monetary outlays a consumer would 
have to make in order to assemble for 
himself all the goods and services he now 
finds concentrated for him in a few places 
by the distributive system. The measures 
thus far devised are extremely crude, 
however, and need much refinement. 


Minimizing Movement through “Distribu- 
tive Space” 


Another direction in which studies of 
productivity in distribution might well 
be pushed works with the concept of 
goods and services flowing through an 
economic system, and particularly with 
the flow from the mill door through the 
channels of distribution to the consumer. 
There is a great need for measures in- 
tended to show whether the aggregate 
distance goods move through chan- 
nels of distribution is held to a minimum. 
The consumer can be thought of as an 
individual drawing goods from many 
sources. Correspondingly, the producer 
can be thought of as shipping or moving 
his goods to many scattered consumers. 
In each instance some combination of 
lines of movement through intermediary 


assembling and dispersing agencies pro- 
duces the minimum aggregate distance 
travelled. 

This concept is not too difficult in the 
abstract. Its utility for present purposes 
depends both upon its feasibility as a 
mathematical computation and upon re- 
finements in our measures of distance. 
The flow of goods and services, as has 
been noted many times, is extremely 
complex; and it may be that the vari- 
ables are too numerous to permit solving 
the problem as to which combination 
gives the lowest possible total. However, 
it should be entirely feasible to work 
with smaller segments of the distributive 
system. 

As to refinements of measures of dis- 
tance, we have long known that com- 
mercial or economic distance is some- 
thing quite different from geographical 
distance or distance in sensory space. 
Essentially, what we need is to work 
out a concept of distributive or market- 
ing space and to devise tools for measur- 
ing direction and distance within that 
space. Here lies a very great challenge 
to the ingenuity of students of dis- 
tribution and its productivity. 


Minimizing the Number of Transactions 


Closely related to this problem of de- 
termining whether distribution mini- 
mizes the “distance” goods must travel 
is the problem of determining whether 
the process of distribution as a whole or 
particular parts of it are unnecessarily 
complex. For example, it has been said 
many times that goods are bought and 
sold too often in the course of their move- 
ment from production into consumption. 
A report that the volume of transactions 
in grain on the future exchanges of the 
country has decreased sharply over the 
last 20 years or so produces a feeling that 
in some sense efficiency and productivity 
have improved. 


q 
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Here exists an important opportunity 
for evaluation of the work done by mar- 
keting in minimizing the number of 
transactions required for a given volume 
of trade or to meet the needs of a given 
number of buyers. It is closely related to 
the problem of minimizing the number of 
points at which the consumer or other 
buyer must participate in the arranging 
of transactions. This last can perhaps 
best be described as reducing the com- 
plexity of the consumer’s location. It 
rests upon a revision of the conventional 
assumption that the location of a con- 
sumer is described accurately by select- 
ing any one of the points through which 
he passes in the course of his living and 
charting it as a dot on a two-dimensional 
map. 


Maximizing Routine in Exchange 


To measures of this sort must be 
added measures of changes in the char- 
acteristics of the transactions in which 
buyers and sellers participate. Some com- 
mentators maintain, for example, that 
there is too much higgling and bargain- 
ing with a consequent waste of man- 
power. An interesting measure of pro- 
ductivity in marketing could be worked 
out by computing the proportion of 
transactions the marketing system has 
succeeded in reducing to routine, as con- 
trasted with the proportion of what 
John R. Commons has called strategic 
transactions or what Wroe Alderson has 
called fully negotiated transactions. 


Reducing the Imperfection of Markets 


Another direction in which efforts to 
improve measures of the productivity of 
marketing may well be pushed has to do 
with evaluating the contribution of 
marketing toward reducing the imper- 
fection of markets. There has been 
much criticism of marketing on the 


ground that its devices of advertising, 
sales promotion and pricing tend to make 
the market less perfect than it would be 
in their absence. The directly opposite 
service of marketing has been largely 
ignored. 

If we assume that an organization of 
extraction and processing such as this 
country has creates very important areas 
of imperfection by introducing new fric- 
tions of time, space, consumer knowledge 
and the like, a very strong case can be 
made for the thesis that the principal 
contribution of marketing has been to 
reduce these elements of imperfection to 
tolerable levels. It can be argued that 
undue attention has been concentrated 
upon narrow parts of advertising and 
sales promotion in marketing and that 
inadequate attention has been given to 
those aspects of distribution whose func- 
tion is not to create differentiation but to 
offset or overcome the imperfections for 
which present-day techniques of extrac- 
tion and processing are responsible. 

Some authors have made tentative 
moves toward measuring the contribu- 
tion of marketing to market perfection. 
Thus Shepherd’s discussion of the perfect 
market contains some very important 
suggestions for would-be measurers of 
productivity in marketing.‘ Insofar as his 
ideas can be summed up in a sentence 
or two, he suggests that a perfect mar- 
ket would have no cyclical price move- 
ments; its seasonal movements in prices 
would correspond exactly to the lowest 
cost of transferring goods from times of 
production to times of consumption; the 
price surface over a geographical area for 
a given commodity would be flat, that 
is, equal at all points; in a market whose 
only imperfection was the fact that con- 
sumers and producers are scattered, the 
surface would be flat plus the cost of 


4G. S. Shepherd, Marketing Farm Products (Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1946), pp. 399-409. 
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transferring goods from other points to 
any one given point. 

There are other suggestions in this 
study; but these serve to illustrate the 
point of interest for present purposes. 
Given concepts or models of perfection, 
it should be possible to estimate, if not 
to measure, the extent to which the mar- 
keting system succeeds in producing the 
conditions assumed. Similarly, the ex- 
tent to which the marketing system is 
effective in reducing differences between 
prices at various levels of marketing and 
production to the cost of transfer be- 
tween these levels would serve as a 
measure of efficiency and productivity in 
marketing. The technical difficulties are 
undoubtedly great, but work needs to 
be done to see whether they can be over- 
come. 


Analyzing the Dispersion Market 


Measures of these kinds are needed 
particularly in what I should like to call 
the dispersion area of marketing. It is 
well known that by far the largest part 
of the costs incurred in distribution (or 
the value added by distribution) comes 
in during the movement of goods between 
the so-called break-bulk point at which 


goods physically enter the general area 
in which they are eventually consumed 
and their point of ultimate consumption. 
Despite that fact we know considerably 
less about the nature of input and output 
in this part of the distributive mecha- 
nism than in any other part. There is thus 
every reason to suppose that properly 
organized case studies of dispersion mar- 
kets would lead to very fruitful results 
in our understanding of marketing and 
its productivity. 

The studies would be difficult because 
even in a relatively small market the 
numbers of people, agencies, transactions 
units of consumption, and so on, are very 
large. Furthermore, this is the area of 
economics where pecuniary organiza- 
tions and methods come into contact 
with nonpecuniary forces and measure- 
ments. Very great difficulties must neces- 
sarily be encountered in allowing for the 
indirect influences of what takes place 
in the areas of pecuniary measurement 
upon what takes place in the areas of 
psychic or “‘real”” measurement and vice 
versa. Nevertheless, a full understanding 
of marketing, its product and its costs, 
must rest upon solving the problems of 
measurement presented by this ex- 
tremely important economic area. 


Epitor’s Note: This article by the President of the 
American Marketing Association presents a device for 
measuring productivity in distribution and is thus in a 


sense is complementary to the preceding paper by Professor 
Cox. 


Or approach to the discussion of 
productivity in distribution is to 
describe the many facets of the problem 
and then to indicate the type of index 
which is required. The alternative ap- 
proach which is followed here is to begin 
by proposing a specific formula for com- 
puting an index and then to consider the 
grounds on which it is based and its 
limitations in use. 


THE ForMULA 


The formula which is set forth below 
rests on the assumption that an index of 
productivity is a ratio between input 
and output. Thus the basic problem is 
simply that of developing suitable ex- 
pressions to represent input and output 
in distribution. 

A practical index should of course be 
one which makes use of data which are 
readily available. At the present rather 
speculative stage of consideration it is 
justifiable to conceive of an ideal index 
in relation to the objectives of measure- 
ment and leave the problem of collecting 
the necessary data for discussion at a 
later time. It is believed, however, that 
all of the data required could be readily 
obtained by various research and statis- 
tical methods. 


* This is a revision of a paper given before the Con- 
ference on Productivity sponsored by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in Washington in October 1947. 
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A FORMULA FOR MEASURING PRODUCTIVITY 
IN DISTRIBUTION* 


WROE ALDERSON 


Alderson and Sessions, Inc. 


The equation which is here adopted to 
represent the output of the distribution 
system is as follows: 


Number of retail unit sales Unit sales per 


shopping hour 


Number of shopping hours 


The corresponding equation for input 
in distribution is as follows: 


Total expenses of distribution )yanhour 


equivalents 


Average hourly wage rate 


Unit sales per shopping hour and man- 
hour equivalents should both be reduced 
to index form, adopting the same base 
period for the two indexes. The ratio 
expressed by the two indexes may also 
be regarded as an index. This final step 
in the calculation of the index may then 
be expressed as follows: 


Index of unit sales per shopping hour 


Index of manhour equivalents 


Productivity in distribution 


JusTIFICATION OF FoRMULA 


The proposed formula will now be dis- 
cussed from several angles, the first being 
the line of argument by which this for- 
mula is to be justified. The formula for 
the output of the distribution system 
starts from the consumer’s point of view 
and tries to determine in the broadest 
terms what it is that the distribution 
system provides for the consumer. 


Output Phase 


If there were no distribution system at 
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all, each consumer would have to visit 
the farm or factory or handicraft shop 
in which desired products were made; 
make their own selections; and arrange 
for transportation to their homes. What 
actually happens may be compared 
against this standard of zero distribution 
and the difference represents the output 
of the distribution system. 

The job performed by distribution can 
be divided into two broad phases—one 
related to the number and variety of 
products offered to the consumer and the 
other to the amount of time which the 
consumer must spend in making selec- 
tions and otherwise taking advantage of 
what the system offers. That is to say 
that since it is the business of the distri- 
bution system to transfer goods to the 
consumer, one consideration is the num- 
ber of transfers effected and the other is 
the burden in time and effort which these 
transfers place upon the consumer. It 
would not be possible to make a fair 
comparison of two systems or situations 
in distribution without taking account of 
both. 

The number of retail unit sales is set 
up as the broadest single measure of the 
service the consumer gets from distribu- 
tion. This figure has been going up 
steadily year after year for a number of 
reasons. The first reason is the greater 
and greater range of products which 
must be bought to sustain the standard 
of living for an average family. Secondly, 
there is the increasing rapidity of style 
changes or other forms of obsolescence. 
In the third place there is the greater 
frequency with which consumers wish to 
buy products to serve their immediate 
convenience, throwing the function of 
storage back into the distribution sys- 
tem. 

A further consideration is the number 
of places in which the same consumer 
may want to buy a product. A simple 


example is the immediate demand for 
cigarettes that may be expressed by the 
same individual at home or at his place 
of work or at various places where he 
may be taken by travel or recreation 
such as train, boats, ballparks, etc. 

In general, it seems likely that there is 
a simple, functional relationship between 
the growing complexity of the standard 
of living and the growing need for distri- 
bution services. The number of retail 
unit sales seems well adapted to express 
this relationship. 

The cost to the consumer of making 
use of the distribution system can best 
be expressed by the number of shopping 
hours. Obviously different sorts of pur- 
chases are very different as to the 
amount of shopping time required. The 
purchase of an automobile or a major 
appliance may call for a good many 
hours from both husband and wife, 
spread over a period of several weeks. 
Shopping for a single item of clothing 
may cause the consumer to visit a num- 
ber of stores or make several shopping 
trips before final selection. Staples such 
as standard foods, drugs and tobacco 
can be purchased in a much shorter 
time. 

Many transactions are routine trans- 
actions since the consumer already has a 
clear idea of what is desired and may 
simply be re-ordering something which 
has been used many times before. Other 
transactions are fully negotiated with a 
full discussion of price and terms as well 
as of the quality and special features of 
the product. Thus it would be very use- 
ful to establish a percentage of routine 
transactions among all consumer trans- 
actions. 

The difficulty here is the lack of simple 
categories since there are many in-be- 
tween situations which are not fully ne- 
gotiated and yet are not wholly routine. 
It is clear, however, that the greater the 
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percentage of routine transactions, the 
less would be the number of shopping 
hours, assuming the schedule of products 
to be purchased by the consumer is the 
same. Thus the number of shopping 
hours reflects the extent to which con- 
sumer transactions have been rendered 
routine, which is certainly one of the 
major ways in which the distribution 
system serves the consumer. 

There are a number of detailed prob- 
lems as to what is to be counted as 
shopping hours. The general solution 
proposed to is count only that time which 
the consumer spends on shopping trips 
outside the home. That would leave out 
time spent in talking to house-to-house 
salesmen or making selections from mail 
order catalogues. Both the difficulty of 
segregating such use of time and its 
relatively small place in the total lead to 
this conclusion. The same considerations 
apply to the time that is spent in reading 
or listening to advertising. Ali shopping 
time in retail stores would be included 
despite the fact that consumers may en- 
joy shopping. Some salesmen may en- 
joy selling but they are still paid for the 
time spent in selling since this time is 
preempted against any other use. 


Input Phase 


The formula for the input in distribu- 
tion is relatively simple. In the numera- 
tor is the dollar cost of the whole distri- 
bution system over the year including 
retailing, wholesaling, and the sales costs 
of manufacturers. This figure for total 
distribution expense obviously covers the 
annual cost of amortizing buildings and 
equipment as well as the cost of labor. 
Investment and labor cost are to some 
extent interchangeable. Thus a self- serv- 
vice store reduces its labor costs by using 
more floor space and better fixtures in 
which to display the merchandise for 


consumer selection. Obviously the rela- 
tive cost of space and equipment is 
correspondingly increased. 

In the denominator of this expression 
is the average hourly wage rate in dis- 
tribution. This rate is divided into the 
total cost of distribution and not merely 
into the cost of labor. Thus the labor 
part of the total cost is reduced to a 
manhour basis. The non-labor part of 
the total cost is considered as a substi- 
tute for labor and the price adjustment 
is made on the same basis. The resulting 
concept of manhour equivalents repre- 
sents the total input for distribution, ad- 
justed to allow for the changes in the 
cost of labor. 

It is believed that the adjustment by 
wage rates is more appropriate than 
some other method of adjusting for 
price trends. The perennial problem of 
management in a distribution business is 
to balance the use of labor against the 
alternative use of space and equipment. 
Labor already represents the major share 
of the total cost and is coming to be a 
still larger portion year by year. The 
validity of the input equation perhaps 
becomes more apparent when it is broken 
down into two parts, namely, manhours 
of labor plus manhour equivalents for 
distribution costs other than labor. 

The ratio between input and output as 
defined and measured should provide a 
fair reflection of productivity in distri- 
bution. The two quantities are not di- 
rectly comparable and hence need to be 
reduced to an index basis before setting 
up the final ratio. That means that some 
base period has to be taken as 100 per 
cent in each case. No logical difficulty is 
involved in this step since the purpose of 
the final index is to measure changes of 
productivity in distribution rather than 
to make a critical comparison of output 
and input for any given date. 
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APPLICATIONS OF AN INDEX OF 
PRODUCTIVITY IN 
DISTRIBUTION 


The formula presented attempts to 
measure the productivity of the distri- 
bution system rather than the produc- 
tivity of distribution workers. It is well 
adapted, therefore, to several purposes 
for which such an index might be used. 
One purpose is to make a running com- 
parison of the relative efficiency of manu- 
facturing and distribution. Another is to 
provide a yardstick for evaluating 
changes in productivity within individual 
companies engaged in distribution. A 
third might be to compare the distribu- 
tion systems of various countries such as 
Russia and the United States. All of 
these purposes are primary purposes of 
the marketing economist or distribution 
engineer whose function is to help bring 
about greater efficiency in specific com- 
panies or marketing situations. 

The proposed formula is not directly 
adapted to problems of wage negotiation 
in the distribution field. It could not be 
used in itself to justify a percentage in- 
crease in wages in line with a percentage 
increase in productivity. Perhaps it is an 
illusion to suppose that a productivity 
index could ever be adequate to that pur- 
pose. Attempts were made to use the 
cost of living index in wage negotiations 
until labor and management both began 
to realize that wage increases must al- 
ways outrun increases in the cost of 
living in an expanding economy. Simi- 
larly a productivity index would not pro- 
vide the final answer in wage negotiation 
even if it were possible to define the spe- 
cific contribution of the worker to pro- 
ductivity in distribution. After that cal- 
culation has been completed it might still 
be necessary to grant wage increases in 
excess of any increase in labor produc- 
tivity both because of competitive neces- 
sity and public policy. 


OrHER APPLICATIONS OF INDEX 


There are at least two important uses 
for an index of productivity in distribu- 
tion which the proposed index would 
serve less directly. One of these uses is 
in connection with wage negotiation and 
the other in evaluation of the efficiency 
of successive steps in the distribution 
process such as manufacturers’ sales 
departments, wholesalers and retailers. 
In each case there are problems of impu- 
tation growing out of joint contribution 
to an end result. 


Use in Wage Negotiation 


Several indexes of productivity in both 
manufacturing and production use the 
number of workers in the field to repre- 
sent input. This is equivalent logically 
to attributing all increases in produc- 
tivity to labor. The validity of an index 
for use in wage negotiation is certainly 
affected if such an assumption is implicit 
in the index. 

Actually productivity in distribution 
as in manufacturing is the joint product 
of management and labor. It is difficult to 
measure their separate contributions to 
productivity since this is a clear case of 
multiple causation like the contributions 
of the sun and the rain toa crop of wheat. 
Management can further an increase in 
productivity by providing better work- 
ing tools and a better working environ- 
ment. Labor can contribute by making 
more effective use of the tools provided. 
Either could be completely frustrated 
without the cooperation of the other. 

Management is the coordinating fac- 
tor which takes responsibility for com- 
bining the factors of production in the 
most favorable proportions. In distribu- 
tion this means the coordination of store 
and warehouse facilities, advertising ex- 
penditures, and workers engaged in sell- 
ing and other functions. The problem of 
coordination is constantly changing be- 
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cause of the changing values of capital 
investment and labor. Slow turnover 
was much more costly when the De- 
partment of Commerce was engaged in 
such studies as the Louisville Grocery 
Survey than it is today. As the author 
of many of those studies, I have watched 
the cost of labor over the last twenty 
years come to be the main concern of 
management in distribution as it is in 
manufacturing. 

Among the phases of management 
which should be given special considera- 
tion with relation to productivity are 
planning, pricing, and promotion. Co- 
ordination of resources in distribution is 
largely in the form of planning since it 
takes time to provide stores, warehouses 
and trained personnel. Decisions about 
needs must be made well in advance of 
the event. Mistakes in judgment detract 
from the maximum productivity of the 
distribution system. The timing of im- 
provements is also critical since low cost 
distribution depends on settled routines 
and yet routines must constantly be 
modified to meet changing conditions. A 
proper slogan for the distribution system 
as a whole is the sign that often appears 
in front of a store that is being re- 
modelled, “No interruptions to business 
while alterations are in progress.” An 
extremely important function of man- 
agement is to establish effective prices. 
Regardless of all theories of monopolistic 
competition, administered prices, or 
maximization of net revenue, an effec- 
tive price is one which causes goods to 
move. Without an effective price any 
other form of efficiency achieved in dis- 
tribution is nullified. Thus correct judg- 
ments as to prices and price structures 
constitute a major contribution of man- 
agement to productivity in distribution. 
In many cases the most effective price 
is the one which produces the greatest 
volume of sales. At this price there is the 


greatest revenue available to meet all 
claims on company earnings including 
workers, suppliers and owners. 

Promotion is directed toward expand- 
ing the market for a product. It operates 
through the transmission of information 
and argument to those who may buy a 
product either as ultimate consumers or 
as intermediaries. Promotion becomes 
more necessary as products become more 
numerous and ways of living and work- 
ing more complex. Many products could 
scarcely be produced and distributed at 
all without constant promotion since 
consumers must be stimulated to want 
them and taught how to use them. Thus 
the distribution system which starts 
out to offer simple services to the con- 
sumer ends by engaging in educational 
campaigns to persuade the consumer 
to utilize specific products and services. 
The concept of productivity in dis- 
tribution must be broad enough to 
cover this function of modifying or stim- 
ulating consumer wants as well as the 
function of serving existing wants. 

The contribution of labor in distribu- 
tion depends to only a minor degree on 
physical effort or manual skills. The girl 
in the wrapping department may ex- 
hibit more dexterity and yet be less 
productive than the salesman on the 
floor. Knowledge of products is required 
almost universally, varying in degree 
from the rudimentary knowledge of the 
stock clerk to the style sense and judg- 
ment of current market values on the 
part of the expert buyer. 

Many distribution workers are in con- 
tact with customers. Qualities of en- 
thusiasm, initiative and adaptability are 
needed for effective contact work. The 
productivity of distribution workers may 
thus depend to a large extent on psycho- 
logical factors such as loyalty toward the 
employer. A factory worker might per- 
form his work effectively despite a hos- 
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tile feeling toward the boss. Marked 
feelings of hostility would almost cer- 
tainly diminish the effectiveness of a dis- 
tribution worker. Many distribution 
workers are called upon to influence 
third parties, namely customers, in the 
interest of their employers. Mental atti- 
tudes are vitally important to produc- 
tivity in such endeavors. 

How then can an index of productivity 
be utilized in wage negotiation? Simply 
as one essential datum along with several 
others which both sides should take into 
account. Despite the strictures stated in 
an earlier paragraph, the cost of living 
index has some proper bearing on wage 
negotiation. If it be true that the trend 
in wages must outrun increases in the 
cost of living the index would at least 
provide the basis for defining minimum 
adjustments. That is to say that when- 
ever the wage trend falls below the cost 
of living trend there may be a case for an 
adjustment at least sufficient to remedy 
this discrepancy. 

In the same way a productivity index 
may be a convenient point of reference 
in negotiation even though it cannot be 
used alone to decide the issue. It may 
shed light on ability to pay since in- 
creased wage payments in any enterprise 
or industry must presumably come 
mainly out of increased productivity. 
But while indexes of productivity and 
of the cost of living may both be useful 
guideposts, the true target of negotiation 
lies in another direction. That is to ap- 
proximate with the minimum error the 
equilibrium price for labor at the given 
time and place. The most objective 
yardstick, therefore, might be the fore- 
cast of the long-run trend in wages with 
the indexes that have been mentioned 
being employed to define limits of 
tolerance around this trend line. 

An accurate determination of the 
equilibrium price for labor will require 


a comprehensive view of the competitive 
forces in the labor market. From one 
viewpoint business concerns demand la- 
bor as they demand raw materials or 
equipment and compete for their share 
of the available labor supply. If the 
labor market was freely competitive in 
that sense, wages in each area would no 
doubt be determined by marginal pro- 
ductivity of labor in relation to the other 
factors of production. 

A contrary and equally valid view- 
point would conceive of workers as 
demanding jobs rather than industry 
demanding labor. Big business, small 
business, government and the profes- 
sions all lumped together are then seen 
as the institutional framework within 
which the competition between individ- 
uals takes place. There is keener com- 
petition for some types of positions than 
for others. Relatively there are more 
applicants available for each position on 
the managerial side than on the labor 
side. 

This conception of competition among 
individuals for ways of receiving income 
may be broadened to include persons 
who hope to draw income from savings 
or inheritance rather than from em- 
ployment. Some of these individuals are 
widows, orphans, and persons with 
leisure class ideals who are not easily 
drawn into the labor market. The pro- 
gressive decrease in bond yields and 
other interest rates tends to result in a 
constantly decreasing share of the na- 
tional income available to this group as 
compared to those who participate in 
management and labor. 

The net effect of this two-phase com- 
petition in the labor market is a generally 
upward trend in the share of national 
income going to labor. In fact the trend 
of wage increases may often outrun in- 
creases in labor productivity. The func- 
tion of collective bargaining is to bring 
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about these adjustments with the least 
possible disruption of economic processes. 
To the extent that negotiation succeeds 
in establishing the equilibrium price for 
labor with a minimum of error it will 
minimize monopoly gains or temporary 
bargaining gains for either management 


or labor. 


Use in Measuring Productivity at Various 
Distribution Levels. 


Finally a word is in order with respect 
to the problem of measuring separately 
the trend in productivity at the various 
levels of distribution such as retailing, 
wholesaling, and manufacturers’ sales. 
The method which has been proposed 
measures productivity of the entire 
distribution system by assuming that 
the outpout of distribution is the vol- 
ume of services delivered to the ultimate 
consumer through retailers. In con- 
formity with this general approach, 
other terminal points might be selected 
to measure the trend in services de- 
livered at such points. 

The most obvious extension of the 
general method would be to take the 
point of purchase by the nation’s re- 
tailers as the next most important ter- 
minal point. For the number of unit re- 
tail sales would be substituted the num- 
ber of unit retail purchases. Generally 
each unit purchase is represented by a 
line on the invoice which the retailer 
receives from the wholesaler. 

It is somewhat more difficult to work 
out the parallel between consumer shop- 
ping hours and the cost to the retailer of 
using wholesale distribution services. 
The cost to the retailer of buying goods 
is only the beginning. A number of dis- 
tribution functions can be shifted in 


greater or less degree from the wholesale 
to the retail level. These costs include 
storage and other expenses of carrying 
inventory not actually on sale in the dis- 
play room. It would also include the cost 
of any advertising other than purely 
retail advertising which could be done 
either by the retailer or his suppliers. 

Without taking account of the shift- 
ing of functions it would be quite im- 
possible to get at the trend of produc- 
tivity in wholesale distribution. The re- 
tailer can shift costs to the consumer in 
ways that show up in an increased num- 
ber of shopping hours. The potentialities 
for shifting costs from the wholesale to 
the retail level are more varied and even 
more significant in reaching judgments 
about relative efficiency. 

Given a separate index of produc- 
tivity in wholesale distribution (defined 
to include distribution by manufactur- 
ers), it would be possible to isolate the 
separate contribution of retailing. This 
could be done by comparing the index 
for the whole distribution system with 
the index for wholesale distribution. 
They might even be combined to form a 
new index by putting the primary index 
in the numerator and the wholesale in- 
dex in the denominator. 

Another possibility for extending the 
usefulness of the indexes is to take cer- 
tain types of retail stores as the terminal 
points and compute separate indexes of 
productivity for such fields as food dis- 
tribution and drug distribution. This 
would, of course, involve identification 
of the wholesale distribution services 
lying behind each type of retailing. These 
separate indexed by trades might serve 
as a still more effective stimulus to the 
general drive for greater efficiency in dis- 
tribution. 
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A COMPARISON OF CONSUMER RESPONSES TO 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY PURCHASE PANELS 


HARRIE F. LEWIS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Eprror’s Note: The author shows the difference in 
results when consumer purchase panel members report 
purchases on a weekly rather than on a monthly basis. 


use of consumer purchase 
panels for measuring markets makes 
information on the methodology of this 
technique highly significant. It would 
be difficult to name as many as a dozen 
prewar panels that continuously re- 
corded daily purchases of food, drugs, 
clothing or homefurnishings made by 
samples of consumers. (Opinion and 
testing panels, of course, were more 
widely used.) But, since V-J Day 
brought the prospect of renewed compe- 
tition for retail sales, money has been 
spent on at least as many new purchase 
panels as are known ever to have been 
in existence theretofore. At least two 
national panels are continuing in opera- 
tion and have expanded, while there 
now are panels in operation or projected 
that will measure the flow of consumer 
goods in a half dozen or more of the na- 
tion’s principal cities and market areas. 
While most of these are financed by 
newspapers, some manufacturers and 
also some retailers, (notably the large 
food chains and independent depart- 
ment stores) now use panels extensively. 


COMPLETENESS OF THE REPORTING 


In practically all of these panels, re- 
ports are solicited from the consumer on 
her purchases only once each month. 
And yet, representatives of five impor- 
tant advertising and research agencies 
have been quoted as saying that report- 
ing on a weekly basis is essential to ac- 
curate results.1 In theory, panel re- 


1 Representatives of Young & Rubicam, J. Walter 


spondents record their purchases each 
day, usually on a prepared diary form. 
If purchases are written down the day 
they are made, reporting should be com- 
plete. Actually, every panel operator who 
is close to his field work knows of omis- 
sions in reporting. And he also knows 
that there are instances in which diary 
entries are made, not on the day of pur- 
chase, but at the end of the reporting 
period when it is time to mail the diary 
or turn it over to the field-worker in 
person. These entries, which presum- 
ably are in the minority, are made on 
the basis of recall. As Mrs. Jones is 
about to sign her name and seal the 
diary, she remembers that she forgot to 
to enter the half-pound of butter she 
sent her daughter to the corner store to 
buy when she discovered a shortage 
just before her dinner guests arrived on 
Thursday. Obviously, the chances are 
fairly good that Mrs. Jones will remem- 
ber to record this purchase if it took 
place not more than a few days pre- 
ceding the time she sends in her diary 
but they are relatively poor if the re- 
porting period is monthly, and the pur- 
chase had taken place four weeks before. 

Moreover, grocery and department 
store purchasing i is heaviest on Saturday 
in most communities. Particularly for 
groceries, the next biggest day usually is 
Friday. A weekly panel reporting period 
ending Saturday night coincides with 
this typical purchasing cycle, but the 


Thompson, Pedlar & Ryan, Archibald M. Crossley, and 
Franklin Bruck Advertising Agency are quoted to this 
effect in The Consumer Panel as a Market Research 
Technique by Arthur Cone Lane, Jr., Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New York University, 1945. 
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monthly diary period does not.? 

There are other advantages in using 
a weekly, rather than a monthly, report- 
ing period, some of which will be indi- 
cated below. While agreement seems to 
be general that weekly reporting will be 
more complete, measurements of the 
actual differences are not known to have 
been published. On the other hand, 
much has been said to the effect that a 
weekly panel is prohibitively expensive 
to operate, compared to a monthly oper- 
ation. 


CONDITIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


In October, 1946, one thousand Al- 
leghany County, Pennsyivania, fami- 
lies were solicited by mail to join a 
purchase panel operated by the Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training at 
the University of Pittsburgh in co- 
operation with the Pittsburgh Press. 
The list of names was drawn from street 
directories, where they were available, 
and from voters lists elsewhere. Each 
name and address was recorded on a 
card, and the cards numbered consecu- 
tively. Identical solicitation material was 
sent to all families, with one exception. 
Even-numbered families were supplied 
one diary and asked to return it at the 
end of one month. Odd-numbered fami- 
lies were supplied a diary for each week 
during the month and instructed to re- 
turn their diaries weekly.® 

Families solicited on a monthly basis 

2 It is sometimes stated that, for department store 
purchases, the monthly period is superior because state- 
ments are received by customers monthly. Actually, 
however, the monthly reporting period generally ends 
with the calendar month but statements arrive several 
days later. Furthermore, the widespread adoption of 
cycle billing is rapidly destroying what little pattern 
formerly existed in this respect. It is also the case that 
charge account purchasing is only one element in the 
department store market, and the one most easily 
measured without resort to panels. 

3 The possibility that monthly families would record 
fewer of their purchases because of lack of space on the 
diary form was considered. To overcome this, additional 


diary blanks were supplied to be used if needed, and a 
very few were used by the respondents. 


were offered, as a premium, $0 “points” 

for returning their month’s diary, and 
50 points more for returning it on time. 
Families reporting weekly were offered 
10 points a week, plus 10 points more for 
returning diaries on time, and an addi- 
tional monthly bonus of 20 points for 
returning a// weekly diaries on time. 
The maximum number of points that 
could be earned by a monthly family, 
therefore, was 100; this also was the 
maximum for weekly families in a four- 
week month. Points were redeemable for 
merchandise premiums, as displayed in a 
“prize” catalog. In addition, all families 
were given a box of stationery imprinted 
with their name and address as a reward 
for returning the original questionnaire 
containing data on family characteristics 
and for agreeing to keep the diaries.‘ 


DIFFERENCES IN RETURNS FROM 
WEEKLY AND MontT.uy SOLICITATION 


Of the original mailing 955 solicita- 
tions were delivered, the remainder being 
returned by the post office. Of the de- 
liverables, 185 families, or 19.4 per cent 
agreed to join the panel. Eighty-four, or 
17.2 per cent of the families solicited on a 
monthly basis joined, compared with 
IOI, or 21.2 per cent, who joined among 
those solicited to report weekly; so that 
the response to the weekly solicitation 
was the more favorable. There was no 
substantial difference between the drop- 
out rate for the two groups which was 
approximately 10 per cent during the 
first month and negligible thereafter. 

Questions as to the representativeness 
of the two samples were raised and some 
conclusions may be drawn in the follow- 
ing manner. After three months of ex- 
perimentation, the panel was expanded, 
principally by means of door-to-door so- 
licitation, to over 400 families. Families 
originally solicited continued to partic- 

‘ Field work was under the immediate supervision of 


Eleanor Gilbert, Senior Research Fellow in the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh. 
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ipate, but the monthly group was asked 
to report each week thereafter. New 
families were so selected that the strati- 
fication of the 400 in total, new and old, 
matched the County population’s char- 
acteristics to within one percentage 
point in the following respects: 

Geographically within thirteen County 
subdivisions. 

Within each subdivision by: 

Average census tract rent or rental value 

Family size 

Type of dwelling® 

Race 


Tabulations of the reports on indi- 
viduals in these families showed close 
correspondence to the County popula- 
tion on an occupational basis, but at 
that time the educational level was some- 
what higher than indicated by the Cen- 
sus. This discrepancy may be explain- 
able in part by changes that probably 
have taken place during the past six 
years, relatively significant changes in 
respect to education, and by the inherent 
limitations of the panel method which 
requires that its respondents be literate. 

The table immediately following shows 
the income distribution of the balanced 
panel of 400 families and of the group 
that originally responded to the weekly 
and monthly solicitation and who pro- 
vided adequate income data: 


ANNUAL Income DistTrRIBUTION OF PITTSBURGH 
ConsuMER PANEL FAMILIES 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 


Per Centin Respond.  Respond- 
Stratified ents to ents to 
Panel Weekly Monthly 
Solicitation Solicitation 
$ $1,999 19 18 
$2 ,000-$3 ,999 50 44 49 
$4 ,000-$6, 999 23 31 36 
$7,000 and over 8 7 6 
Tora 100 100 100 
Number of re- 

spondents 400 97 81 


Further experimentation with large 
samples should determine whether it is 
possible to conclude that low income 
families, thought by most marketing 
men to be relatively difficult to maintain 
in a purchase panel, respond more 
readily to a weekly than to a monthly 


solicitation, as is indicated by these re- 
sults. 


NuMBER OF PurcHasEs RECORDED, 
WEEKLY AND MonTHLY 


During November, December and 
January, 1946-47, these two panel 
groups reported their purchases under 
identical conditions, except that one 
mailed in only one diary a month and 
the other, one each week. Only one mail- 
ing a month was sent to them, weekly 
members receiving a month’s supply of 
diaries at one time. The diary used 
covered purchases of twelve, rather 
broad grocery classifications and, in a 
separate section, clothing, accessories, 
yard goods and house linens. The num- 
ber of purchases reported per family per 
month® was as follows: 


NuMBER OF Purcnases ReporteD PER MontTH 


By Families By Families iBcona 

Reporting Reporting Weekl 

on Monthly onWeekly 

Basis Basis Monthly 
November 33-8 41.7 23.4 
December 35-7 41.4 16.0 
January 27.1 32.7 20.7 
32.2° 38.3° 18.9 


* Based on 220 family months reported by monthly 
families and 1102 family weeks reported by weekly fami- 
lies; total number of purchases, 16,847. 


5 The sample is distributed in proportion to the Coun- 
ty’s distribution in 1940 among six types of dwelling 
as follows: 

1-Family, detached 
1-Family, attached, and all 2-Family 
3- and 4-Family 
1- to 4-Family with business 
5-Family or more 
Other (principally boarding houses). 
* Average weekly purchases reported by weekly fami- 
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For the three-month period the aver- 
age number of purchases reported per 
month per family for each commodity 
was as follows: 


Monthly Weekly 
Families Families 


Packaged Soap 3-9 4-3 
Bar Soap 2.6 a6 
Coffee 3.1 3-9 
Hot Cereals 1.0 1.3 
Cold Cereals 2.9 3.0 
Shortening (butter, margarine, 7 5.6 
oil, lard) 
All Purpose Flour 6 9 
Cake and Ready-mixed Flour 1.1 1.3 
Baby Food* 9 2.6 
Frozen Food 1.7 1.3 
Total groceries 22.6 26.2 
Clothing & Accessories 8.0 10.3 
Yard Goods and House Linens 1.6 1.7 
Granv 32.2 38.3 


* There were babies under 3 years old in 27 per cent 
of the monthly, and 25 per cent of the weekly families. 


Judging from these findings, respond- 
ents keeping weekly diaries report more 
purchases and presumably come con- 
siderably closer to listing all of their 
purchases than do those whose reporting 
is on a monthly basis. It is frequently 
agreed that small omissions in reporting 
are not likely to alter brand preference 
findings substantially, or indications of 
share of the market obtained by an out- 
let. Nevertheless, the fact that almost 
one-fifth more listings were obtained 
from weekly respondents in this ex- 
periment taken in conjunction with the 
likelihood that these respondents still 
probably failed in some instances to 
record all of their purchases, raises ques- 
tions as to just how complete the report- 
ing of many monthly panels can hope to 


be.’ 


lies multiplied by 44 equals average monthly purchases 
reported by weekly families shown here. 

7 It should be emphasized that the difference of 18.9 
per cent in the number of listings reported by these two 


CoMPARATIVE OPERATING Costs 


As stated earlier, many research di- 
rectors do not use weekly purchase 
panels for market information because 
they consider them to be much more ex- 
pensive than monthy panels. To what 
extent this is correct depends partly 
upon the operating procedure in use. A 
major assumption implicit in this point 
of view is open to question, however. 
Frequently it is assumed that the same 
number of respondents will be needed 
for a weekly as for a monthly panel. 
But a respondent is useful only insofar 
as she reports her purchasing behavior. 
It may be less satisfactory to have a 
large panel of families who report only 
two-thirds or one-half of their pur- 
chases, omitting a large proportion of 
impulse and emergency transactions, 
than to have a smaller panel of families 
whose reports are relatively complete. 

Applying the findings of the Pitts- 
burgh experiment, it is apparent that a 
monthly panel of 1000 families reporting 
an average of 32.2 purchases per diary 
will account for 386,400 purchases an- 
nually. A weekly panel, reporting at the 
average rate of 38.3 purchases per month 
need include only 841 families to report 
386,400 transactions per year. Assuming 
that 841 families are adequate to repre- 
sent the market in the required detail, it 
seems a fair conclusion thay they will do 
so more accurately than 1000 monthly 
families. 

As for expense there will be an im- 
mediate saving in premiums if reporting 


groups resulted when the samples compared were of 
families with no known previous experience in keeping 
purchase diaries. Whether or not so great a difference 
would be encountered if families presently keeping 
monthly diaries were changed to the weekly schedule 
is another important question. Conceivably their habits 
of reporting and omission could be so firmly established 
that the difference in the completeness of reporting 
would turn out to be somewhat smaller than indicated 
here. 
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is done on a weekly basis. While a few 
panels have been operated without pre- 
miums, the great majority, including all 
that are known to the author to have 
been successful over a substantial period 
of time, have used premiums regularly. 
The value of premiums used has ranged 
from as little as fifty cents a month per 
family to $5.00 per week. If premiums 
are at the rate of, say, $1.00 per month, 
savings will be at least $1908 per year.® 
The cost for premium catalogs, intro- 
ductory gifts, etc., will be lower. If the 
mail response is supplemented by fre- 
quent calls at the respondents’ homes by 
field workers, the smaller number of 
families will lead to savings in time. 

Some costs are higher. Based on the 
experimental work in Pittsburgh, post- 
age will be about 62 per cent greater, 
printing costs approximately 73 per cent 
greater. The expense of addressing, in- 
serting and mailing is increased only 
slightly because there still need be only 
one mailing per month. Checking in 
diaries at the rate of 841 weekly instead 
of 1000 monthly adds an estimated 4 
per cent to total office expense. The 
work of coding purchase information is 
practically unchanged as the number of 
purchases is identical. 

The effect on tabulating costs depends 
on the method used. If, as is the case for 
most panels, a separate IBM card is used 
for each purchase, and the family data 
are gang-punched from a master card 
collated with the purchase cards, the 
increased cost will be slight indeed, being 
for the most part only the time needed 
to key-punch a serial number into the 
first of the purchase cards for each of 
the extra diaries. 


8 The actual saving will be somewhat greater. Most 
panels carry “‘spares,” extra families whose diaries may 
be substituted for that of a “regular” member who fails 
to report. The number of “spares” needed will be re- 
duced proportionately. 


It would appear that costs, in total, 
in the type of operation described are not 
more than § per cent greater when the 
weekly reporting period is used. 


OrHER ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES 


There is one disadvantage of the 
weekly operation that is more apparent 
than real. Purchase panel data are fre- 
quently used to study “brand loyalty.” 
The extent to which a consumer of a 
brand of, say, toilet soap uses that 
brand and no other can be determined 
by examining all reported toilet soap 
purchases of the brand’s customers. The 
assumption is made that reporting is 
complete, but only those respondents 
whose diaries have been returned for 
every diary period during the time 
covered by the study can be used. Ob- 
viously, if Mrs. Jones did not send in her 
diary for April, there is no way of know- 
ing whether or not her toilet soap pur- 
chases in that month were or were not of 
the brand in question, even though she 
may have bought only that brand 
throughout the other eleven months of 
the year. When a monthly reporting pe- 
riod is used, there is only one chance in 
12 for Mrs. Jones to fail to send in her 
diary. With a weekly reporting period, 
however, she has 52 chances for failure 
during the same time. 

Actually, use of weekly diaries should 
increase the accuracy of analyses of this 
type. If Mrs. Jones is sick, if her daugh- 
ter gets married, or if these or any other 
household dislocations are severe enough 
to disrupt her diary discipline for a period 
of as long as a week, she is likely to fail 
to report and it becomes apparent at 
once that her reporting is incomplete. 
On the other hand, when monthly re- 
porting is used, there may be a relatively 
substantial period of time in which Mrs. 
Jones fails to keep up her panel work, 
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but she still may send in her diary at the 
end of the month. Any hiatus in the 
dates listed for her purchases will be 
assumed to indicate simply that she 
made no purchases at that time. Diaries 
of respondents of this type are used for 
“brand loyalty” studies even though re- 
porting may have been discontinued for 
weeks at a time.® 

Advantages of weekly panel operation 
that should be mentioned include the 
following: 1) As pointed out above, it is 
somewhat easier to get people to join a 
weekly panel, judging from the response 
to the mail solicitation. 2) On the basis 
of the sample, the weekly feature appears 
to be more appealing to low income 
families whose cooperation usually is 
hardest to get in surveys of this type. 
3) Quite important may be the fact that 
the weekly operation spreads the office- 
work-load more evenly, leading to less 
overtime and part-time help. 4) Be- 
cause diaries are received in the week 
following the purchase period, they may 
be coded and tabulated immediately. It 
is not necessary to wait until the end of 
the month before starting the office work. 
Consequently, all results can be made 

® Even a weekly panel is subject to similar criticism, 


but the likelihood of error resulting from this factor is 
tremendously reduced. 


available approximately three weeks 
sooner than in the case of a monthly pur- 
chase panel. 


CoNCLUSION 


1. Judging from the results of a mail 
solicitation, more families will join a 
purchase panel when invited to keep a 
weekly diary than when reporting is 
done once a month. 

2. Weekly reporting appears to be 
more complete. During a three-month’s 
period, weekly respondents reported 18.9 
per cent more purchases than monthly 
respondents. 

3. The cost of operating a weekly panel 
large enough to provide data on a stated 
number of purchases will be slightly 
higher than the cost of operating a 
monthly panel with the same aim. The 
difference, however, probably is 5 per 
cent or less. 

4. Weekly panels have a number of 
advantages in addition to the basic one 
of securing more nearly complete re- 
porting. For analyses of ‘‘brand loyalty” 
they impose a more stringent scrutiny of 
the data studied. They also make it pos- 
sible to produce results several weeks 
sooner than would be efficient for a 
monthly purchase panel. 
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REDUCING DISTRIBUTION COSTS IN THE 
GROCERY FIELD: A CASE STUDY 


RAYBURN D. TOUSLEY* 
State College of Washington 


Eprror’s Note: This is a very interesting report on 
an experiment with a “cost plus” wholesaling operation 
and a differential pricing scheme at the retail level by a 
voluntary chain organization. 


INTRODUCTION 


ARLY in 1942, the Roundup Grocery 

Company of Spokane, Washington, 
a wholesale firm affliated with the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance voluntary 
chain, revised completely its basic meth- 
ods of operation. Designated as the “X 
Plan,” the new system involved at the 
wholesale level a cost-plus billing for 
merchandise sold to retailers, a simplified 
handling of orders, and economies in 
selling and warehousing. At the retail 
level, prices of I.G.A. stores were estab- 
lished on a cash-and-carry basis with 
extra charges for delivery and credit serv- 
ices. The objectives of the plan were to 
reduce distribution costs and to make the 
retail stores competitive in price with the 
corporate chains. 

The plan thus placed into operation 
was not exclusive, nor even especially 
original, with the Roundup Grocery 
Company. In 1937, a small 1.G.A. whole- 
saler in Holland, Michigan, had instituted 
a similar plan in an effort to place his 
retail stores in a better competitive po- 
sition. After considerable study of the 
operation of the plan and numerous re- 
visions of it, the I.G.A. central office 
recommended it to a number of its 
wholesalers. Several of the latter, in- 
cluding the Roundup Grocery Company, 
adopted the plan in 1942. By 1947, over 


* Appreciation is expressed to Gerald C. MacCallum, 
Sales Manager, Roundup Grocery Company, for his 
cooperation in making available the basic information 
contained in this paper. 


30 I.G.A. wholesalers were operating 
under it. In addition, a number of non- 
1.G.A. wholesalers have adopted various 
phases of the plan. 

What is perhaps unique about the 
Roundup Grocery Company’s experience 
is its apparent outstanding success in 
the operation of the X plan. With excel- 
lent cooperation between wholesaler and 
retailers, it was possible to put the plan 
into effect in an efficient manner and 
with a minimum of friction. The plan has 
been given constant study, and revisions 
have been made regularly in an effort to 
achieve further reductions in cost. There 
is little doubt that the Roundup Grocery 
Company has led the I.G.A. organiza- 
tion in the effective application of the 
principles involved. Consequently, a 
study of the experience of the company 
would appear to be of considerable in- 
terest in demonstrating what can be 
done to reduce distribution costs and 
make independent merchants more di- 
rectly competitive with the corporate 
chains. 


THE Rounpup Grocery CoMPpANY 


Prior to 1942, the Roundup Grocery 
Company operated as a regular service 
wholesaler. Established in 1918, it be- 
came an affiliated I.G.A. wholesaler in 
1935. As such, it undertook to sponsor 
a group of independent retailers, pro- 
vide them with merchandise (including 
private brands) at prices which would 
reflect the economies of large-scale buy- 
ing, and render all of the other services 
commonly provided to retailers in the 
wholesaler-sponsored voluntary - chain 
type of operation. The company also, 
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as is customary with voluntary-chain 
wholesalers, did a considerable volume 
of service business with non-I.G.A. re- 
tailers. 

Total volume of the company in 1940 
was in the neighborhood of $2,500,000. 
About one-third of this volume was 
obtained from some 70 I.G.A. retailers 
located in Spokane and within a radius 
of 100 miles of Spokane. The balance of 
the company’s sales volume was divided 
between non-I.G.A. retailers and insti- 
tutions. The company was already oper- 
ating efficiently, its expense ratio being 
somewhat below the average for service 
wholesalers. 


OPERATION OF THE X PLAN 
At the Wholesale Level 


The inauguration of the X plan at 
wholesale in March, 1942, resulted 
essentially in the conversion of the 
Roundup Grocery Company to the equi- 
valent of a chain-store warehouse for a 
substantial portion of its business. In 
addition to the 70 I.G.A. retailers, 
approximately go non-I.G.A. retailers 
received the benefits of the wholesale 
phases of the X plan. 

The first thing done was to eliminate 
all regular salesmen. In place of the nine 
salesmen that had previously called on 
these 160 accounts, there were substi- 
tuted two supervisors whose function 
was to provide the advisory services 
normally given by a voluntary chain to 
its retailers. 

The elimination of salesmen meant 
that orders had to be made out regularly 
and sent to the wholesale house by each 
retailer. To simplify order procedure, a 
printed order form was substituted for 
the traditional form, thus eliminating 
the extensive writing of orders previously 
required. At first, this printed order form 
consisted of 15 pages with two columns 
to a page. Several copies of each order 


were filed with the wholesaler. Later, 
there was substituted a three-column 
form of 10 pages, and only an original 
copy was sent to the wholesaler. This 
single copy now serves as the order, as an 
invoice of merchandise delivered, and as 
a receipt. In this connection, it may be 
noted that no credit is extended by 
wholesaler to retailer under the X plan. 
The retailer pays cash upon delivery for 
all merchandise. 

The final step in the operation of the 
X plan at the wholesale level is the cost- 
plus system of billing for merchandise 
purchased by the retailer. The starting 
point is the carload cost to the whole- 
saler, all discounts being deducted except 
the cash discount. The cash discount is 
kept by the wholesaler and represents 
his net profit. A standard cash discount 
of two per cent is used. If the actual dis- 
count is more or less than this, the car- 
load cost is reduced or built up to reflect 
an exact two per cent. 

The retailer is then billed for this ad- 
justed net carload cost of the merchan- 
dise purchased plus a handling charge of 
two per cent plus a dollar-and-cents 
service charge which varies according to 
the weekly volume of purchases of the 
retailer.! The handling charge of two per 
cent is designed to cover the wholesaler’s 
variable expenses. The service charge 
covers fixed and semi-fixed expenses, in- 
cluding the cost of delivery, and declines 
proportionally as volume increases.? The 
following selected service charges now 
being made to Spokane retailers will 
illustrate. Out-of-town retailers pay in 
addition one per cent of purchases to 
cover the additional delivery expense. 


1 In addition to these charges, retailers pay an adver- 
tising charge into a cooperative advertising fund held in 
trust by the Roundup Grocery Company. 

? For this service charge, the retailer is entitled to one 
delivery per week and one “‘will-call” per week in addi- 
tion to drop shipments. Additional deliveries and “‘will- 
calls” require additional payments. 
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Taste I.—Se.ecrep Service CHARGES TO 
SPOKANE RETAILERS 


Weekly Volume of 


Purchases* Service Charge 
up to$ 200 $ 9.00 
200-225 9.50 
300-325 11.75 
400- 425 13.25 
§25 14.00 
600-60 15.50 
800-850 19.00 
I,000- 1,050 21.50 
I,200- 1,250 25.00 
1,400- 1,450 29.00 


* Purchases of frozen foods and tobacco drop ship- 
ments are excluded in computing weekly volume. 


At the Retail Level 


Introduction of the retail phases of the 
X plan took place during the latter part 
of May, 1942. Basic changes were made 
in both pricing policy and service policy. 
Under the X plan, the wholesaler’s hand- 
ling and service charges are considered to 
be expenses of the retailer and are in- 
cluded in his average markup along with 
his regular operating costs. Cost of mer- 
chandise at the wholesale net adjusted 
carload cost plus this markup equal a 
cash-and-carry retail price which is gen- 
erally competitive with the corporate 
chain. For credit customers, the retailer 
makes a service charge of two per cent of 
the monthly bill. An additional charge is 
also made for delivery. Originally, this 
amounted to five cents per delivery. At 
present, the delivery charge varies 
according to the store, with some charges 
as high as 15 cents per delivery. 

It should be noted that the retail 
phases of the X plan have been applied 
only to I.G.A. retailers. Non-I.G.A. re- 
tailers do not participate in the pricing 
and service policies even though they do 
participate in the plan otherwise. 


RESULTS OF THE X PLAN 
For the Wholesaler 
The principal result of the X plan at 


the wholesale level has been a substantial 
reduction in operating costs. The Round- 
up Grocery Company’s expense ratio for 
X plan business in 1945 and 1946 
amounted to five per cent of sales and in 
1947 to 4.7 per cent. Its prewar expense 
ratio averaged 2p»roximately eight per 
cent of sales. 

Savings in operating costs have come 
from several sources. Approximately 
half of the total saving has resulted from 
the substitution of two supervisors for 
nine salesmen. An additional saving has 
been obtained from the elimination of 
credit sales to retailers. This has reduced 
the accounting cost and has made it 
possible to operate with less capital in- 
vestment. 

Finally, the simplified order form has 
resulted in a lower cost of filling and 
handling orders. Filling orders under the 
old written order form required about 50 
per cent more time than is now necessary 
with the printed order form. Items on the 
printed form are arranged according to 
their warehouse locations, and the vari- 
ous pages of the order are colored white, 
blue, or yellow to assist in locating mer- 
chandise. All of this has permitted the 
installation of an efficient assembly-line 
procedure in the warehouse. Further- 
more, unnecessary filing and control ex- 
pense has been eliminated by the use of 
only one original copy of the order which 
is used as the order and as the buyer’s 
invoice and receipt.® 

Further savings in wholesale operating 
costs are anticipated by the Roundup 
Grocery Company. It expects eventually 

3 When the order is received, the date and the name 
of the purchaser are recorded in a register. The order 
then goes to the warehouse where the pages are sep- 
arated and sent to the proper sections of the warehouse 
to be filled. The merchandise and the various pages of 
the order are brought together at a central point. The 
merchandise is loaded on a truck, and the driver delivers 
the printed order form to the retailer as an invoice. Pay- 


ment is received from the retailer on delivery, and the 
driver receipts the invoice. 
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to reduce its expense ratio on X-plan 
business to 3.5 or 4 per cent of sales.‘ 
Certain economies, such as simplification 
of brands, have not yet been introduced 
because of shortage conditions. 


For the Retailer 


It is difficult to make conclusive state- 
ments regarding the results of the X plan 
for the I.G.A. retailers. No complete in- 
vestigation has been attempted. War- 
time and postwar economic changes, 
both national and regional, have invali- 
dated comparisons that normally could 
have been made. In general, it would 
appear that the introduction of the X 
plan has had the following results: (1) 
retail prices are competitive with those 
of the corporate chains, at least on stand- 
ard brands, (2) the basic operation of 
many, if not most, retailers is changed 
from that of a service store to that of a 
cash-and-carry store, (3) operating costs 
have been reduced at both the retail and 
wholesale levels, and probably (4) the 
total volume of business has increased. 

The conclusion that I.G.A. retailers 
under the X plan have been able to meet 
the prices of corporate chains is based to 
a large extent upon certain checks made 
under the writer’s supervision by the 
Spokane OPA office in the middle of 
1942. The introduction of a new pricing 
plan in May, 1942, with ceilings under 
price control being based on March, 
1942, maximum prices, created some- 
what of a problem for both OPA and the 
1.G.A. system. As a result, several stores 
were checked by the OPA in Spokane in 
July, 1942, and comparisons made of the 
new cash-and-carry prices with the ceil- 
ing service prices. Substantial reductions 
were noted in dry grocery items, and the 
prices of standard national brands com- 


* As a matter of fact, one 1.G.A. wholesaler was re- 
ported in late 1947 to have attained an expense ratio of 
three per cent of sales. 


pared very favorably with those being 
charged by the corporate chains. 

The introduction of special charges for 
credit and delivery was expected to re- 
sult in less service business and more 
cash-and-carry business, but the extent 
of the change—as reported by many 
stores—was hardly anticipated. The 
volume of the largest Spokane I.G.A. 
store in one year changed from go per 
cent credit-and-delivery sales to 90 per 
cent cash-and-carry sales. Total dollar 
volume increased by 15 per cent. While 
this was not an impressive figure for the 
period under review (1942-43), any in- 
crease in volume would appear to be a 
creditable achievement, considering the 
drastic change in policy that took place. 
Another store had previously owned and 
operated three delivery trucks. After 
several years under the X plan, its serv- 
ice volume had become so small that 
the trucks were sold and delivery service 
was discontinued entirely. Other similar 
reports could be recounted, although it 
should be understood that some stores 
still have a substantial service volume. 

With this reduction in service busi- 
ness, it logically follows that operating 
expenses have been reduced at the retail 
level. The experience of several stores 
would indicate that the reduction in 
operating expense ratios has amounted to 
three or four percentage points. 

The effect of the X plan on volume is 
especially difficult to determine. The 
dollar sales volume of all retail food 
stores has increased substantially since 
1940 and 1941, but not uniformly in all 
areas. To arrive at a valid conclusion re- 
garding the effect of the X plan on vol- 
ume, it would be necessary to compare 
the increases in the sales of 1.G.A. stores 
with the increases achieved by other 
grocery stores in the same area. Although 
a rough approximation of dollar volume 
changes for the I.G.A. stores has been 
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obtained, comparable volume data are 
not available for other grocery stores 
operating in the area. 

Sales volume for the I.G.A. stores has 
been estimated according to the average 
purchases per store from the Roundup 
Grocery Company. In using this method 
of estimate, it is assumed that each 
store made the same proportion of its 
purchases each year from the Roundup 
Grocery Company and that inventories 
of stores were not changed materially 
during the period. These assumptions 
may not be entirely valid, especially in 
the light of wartime merchandise short- 
ages, but the data should be sufficiently 
accurate to give some approximation of 
the trend in I.G.A. volume under the X 
plan. These data are presented in Table 
II in the form of index numbers with 
1940 as the base. 


Taste IJ.—Estimatep CHANGES IN SALES VOLUME 
For 1.G.A. Stores, 1940-1946" 


(1940= 100) 
Average Sales Per Cent Increase 
Volume per Store over Previous Year 
1940 100 
1941 112 12 
1942 165 47 
1943 200 21 
1944 209 4 
1945 221 6 
1946 315 43 


* Computed from records of the Roundup Grocery 
Company. 

The X plan was put in operation at 
retail during the latter part of May, 
1942. The immediate effect of the plan 
might be measured to some extent by 
comparing monthly data for 1941 and 
1942. These data (not presented here) 
show that average volume per store dur- 
ing the first five months of 1942 (before 
the X plan) was 14 per cent higher than 
during the comparable months of 1941. 
For the last seven months of 1942, under 
the X plan, average volume was 71 per 


cent above the comparable 1941 period. 
Some, but probably not all, of this in- 
crease was caused by a gradual influx of 
workers into Spokane, the influx begin- 
ning during the summer of 1942. How- 
ever, most communities in the surround- 
ing area were losing population during 
this same period. The 70 I.G.A. stores 
used in this comparison are divided 
equally between Spokane, including the 
adjacent Spokane Valley, and other 
communities in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. 

It may be noted further that the aver- 
age annual volume of the I.G.A. stores 
under consideration here increased by 
181 per cent between 1941 and 1946. 
Estimates of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce indicate that the increase in 
total retail food sales during this same 
period amounted to 94 per cent both 
nationally and for the state of Washing- 
ton. Confidential data available to the 
writer for a group of stores in the Spo- 
kane area show a sales increase during 
this period of less than 100 per cent. 
However, because of differences in terri- 
tory covered, none of these figures is 
necessarily comparable with the I.G.A. 
figure. 

A tentative conclusion, undoubtedly 
subject to some error, would be that the 
1.G.A. stores in the Spokane area showed 
better-than- -average sales increases in 
1942 and 1946 and just about held their 
own in 1943, 1944, and 1945. The intro- 
duction of the X plan, with its emphasis 
on low competitive prices, apparently 
served as an immediate stimulus to sales 
in 1942. During the next three years, it 
would appear that the Spokane area 
followed the national trend toward 
greater patronage of service stores. For 
1946, this trend seems to have been re- 
versed and there has been every indica- 
tion that the non-service corporate 
chains have gained volume at the ex- 
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pense of the independents. The Progres- 
sive Grocer, for example, estimates 1946 
chain-store sales at 32 per cent above 
1945, whereas independents gained only 
20 per cent in dollar volume.’ Some ob- 
vious reasons for the change are high 
prices and the release of women from war 
industry which has given them more 
time for shopping. The 43 per cent in- 
crease in the volume of the I.G.A. stores 
may indicate that a competitive inde- 
pendent is in a very good position to gain 
volume when consumers begin to place 
more emphasis on price. 


ConcLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Although the efforts to provide statis- 
tical data that will demonstrate the 
success of the plan leave much to be 
desired, it would appear that the X plan 
has been introduced successfully. Volume 
increases achieved by some retailers have 
been very substantial. The vast majority 
of retailers are pleased with the operation 
of the plan, although constant encour- 
agement by the wholesaler is required to 
keep some retailers competitive in price. 
Competitors apparently have some rea- 
son to believe that the plan is successful, 
for one notes from time to time competi- 
tive advertising that is directed very 
pointedly at the service charges of the 
local 1.G.A. outlet. This occurs mainly, 
of course, where the I.G.A. store still has 
a fair volume of service business. Cer- 
tainly, the national I.G.A. organization 
is convinced of the success of the plan, 
since it is working to extend it through- 
out the system. 

Obviously, the success of the basic 
elements of the plan depend upon close 
wholesaler-retailer cooperation. The 
wholesaler must have the confidence of 
the retailers, and he can do nothing 


5 Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution (New York: 
The Progressive Grocer, 1947), P. 3- 


which will tend to destroy that confi- 
dence in any degree. In operating essen- 
tially as a chain-store warehouse, the 
wholesaler becomes completely depen- 
dent upon the retailers’ loyalty. No 
salesman is available to solicit the order; 
the initiative must be taken by the re- 
tailer. Moreover, there is no ownership 
compulsion on the retailers, as there is in 
the corporate chain, to order from any 
specific source of supply. The wholesaler 
continues to exist only so long as he re- 
tains the confidence of the retailers. 

This element of confidence, then, is 
basic in the cost-plus system of selling 
described herein. At the time of the in- 
auguration of the X plan, the Roundup 
Grocery Company had a high degree of 
retailer loyalty and cooperation. To re- 
tain this, the plan provided for a board 
of member retailers, elected by the re- 
tailers, to investigate all questions and 
complaints. The board has access to all 
wholesale records and makes recommen- 
dations regarding the disposition of com- 
plaints. This has assisted in maintaining 
and strengthening retailer cooperation. 

It is likewise true that the success of 
the X plan at retail required alert re- 
tailers who were willing to experiment 
for an extended period of time. Many 
service customers did not take well to 
the extra charges for credit and delivery. 
Even today, some consumer criticism 1s 
heard. The easy way out in many in- 
stances would have been to drop the 
entire scheme and go back to the old 
methods of pricing. The fact that this 
has not occurred, except in an occasional 
isolated instance, is a tribute to the pro- 
gressiveness of the retailers as well as 
that of the wholesaler. 

One should not conclude, therefore, 
that any wholesaler can merely adopt the 
mechanics of the X plan and thereby 
automatically achieve a similar success. 
In the past, various voluntary chains 
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have attempted cost-plus selling pro- 
grams. These efforts on the whole have 
not been noted for their success. The 
lack of close wholesaler-retailer cooper- 
ation has been an important factor in 
these failures, and the presence of this 
cooperation has been the main factor in 
the success of the Roundup Grocery 
Company. 

Nevertheless, the experiment of the 
Roundup Grocery Company has wide- 
spread potential significance. It indi- 


cates a possible approach to the problem 
of the independent merchant in meeting 
the competition of the corporate chains. 
It provides an experiment that may 
assist in determining consumer reaction 
to a dual pricing system at retail and 
that may lead to further experiments 
throughout the retail trade. Above all, it 
shows what can be done in the way of 
reducing distribution costs for the bene- 
fit of both the distributor and the general 
consuming public. 
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SIGNIFICANT MERCHANDISING TRENDS OF 
THE INDEPENDENT TIRE DEALER 


A. F. SCHALK, JR. 
National Association of Independent Tire Dealers, Inc. 


Eprror’s Note: This analysis of trends in tire distri- 
bution presents a marketing problem and a solution which 
should be of interest to those outside as well as those inside 
the tire field. 


urinG the last decade, there has 

been a definite trend for retailers to 
branch out into other fields and to stock 
new lines of merchandise. The indepen- 
dent tire dealer is one of the last of the 
single-line merchants to follow this 
trend. This article shows the extent to 
which tire dealers have diversified, the 
influence that different tire manufac- 
turers have had on this trend, and the 
underlying basic economic reasons for 
the change. With the year 1947 once 
again ushering in a buyer’s market for 
replacement tires, our Association, 
which is composed only of independent 
dealers holding new tire franchises or 
owners of recapping establishments, be- 
lieve it advisable to determine to what 
extent the single-line tire dealer of the 
prewar era had diversified. 


THE SPECIALIST 


In the days following the invention of 
the automobile and the adaptation of the 
rubber tire to the automibile, an inde- 
pendent tire dealer was a specialist in 
tires. He bought and sold both new and 
used tires, repaired tubes, vulcanized 
tires, and his establishment was usually 
known as a tire shop. In the early days 
of the pneumatic tire, the typical pro- 
prietor of a tire shop was busy from dawn 
to dusk. 

In 1919 the average tire lasted only 
one year with the help of the tire specia- 
list, and even as late as 1929 the life span 
of a tire was only two years. However, by 
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1939 the figure had risen to approximate- 
ly three and one half years and with 
recapping and rationing of gasoline dur- 
ing the war, the average age of a tire 
increased even more.! It is not uncom- 
mon today to find tires over seven years 
old still in active use. During the war, 
tires were not readily available, and 
many independent dealers who had not 
already gone into the recapping business 
installed recapping facilities to do this 
type of manufacturing. This resulted in 
increased business and was a major fac- 
tor in keeping transportation facilities 
moving during the emergency. 


MANUFACTURERS PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 


Even while the war was being waged, 
the tire manufacturers, along with oil 
companies and chains, were making 
plans for the postwar era since each 
wished to obtain a greater proportion of 
the tire market than in the past. Many 
manufacturers have established mer- 
chandising services for their independent 
dealers such as the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s Visual Merchandis- 
ing Laboratories.? In this way a dealer 
may obtain, without charge, complete 
and professional guidance on store plan- 
ning, merchandising and other service 
information, by visiting the laboratories 
in person or contacting the factory repre- 
sentative in the dealers’ own territory. 
Extensive work on the part of the staff of 
specialists in the sales research and mer- 


1 A Primer on Goodyear Tires, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio: p. 16. 

?R. S. Wilson, 4 New Day in Manufacturer-Dealer 
Cooperation, Akron, Ohio: The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, 1945, pp. 18-24. 
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chandising departments has resulted in 
making available, the most up-to-date 
information and assistance to the inde- 
pendent dealer. 

Many tire manufacturers are also 
supplying their dealers with other lines 
of merchandise in addition to tires and 
tubes. Some act as distributors of 
nationally advertised manufacturers’ 
brands, and others have the goods man- 
ufactured under their own private label. 
Goodrich, for example, distributes man- 
ufacturers’ nationally advertised prod- 
ucts such as Motorola radios and Norge 
refrigerators. Firestone, on the other 
hand, is the leading exponent of the pri- 
vate brand approach, and all the com- 
modities distributed by Firestone carry 
the familiar Firestone brand name. Re- 
gardless of whether the tire manufac- 
turer acts as a distributor of nationally 
advertised brands, or whether he spon- 
sors his own private brand, he is in an 
advantageous position to influence his 
dealers in stocking other lines of mer- 
chandise. 


Tue Tire DEALER DIVERSIFIES 


With these developments under way, 
the Association decided to conduct a 
survey covering the kinds of mer- 
chandise and services being sold by inde- 
pendent tire dealers. A questionnaire was 
drawn up to obtain information regard- 
ing the additional lines of goods handled 
and the importance of different brands 
sold. Furthermore, we wished to collect 
data which would enable us to make 
separate comparisons of dealers based 
upon the brand of tire sold. 

We received 1,433 usable question- 
naires representing a return of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of our sample. Al- 
though we recognize the limitation of a 
mail survey, the returns in this one seem 
to be representative. For one thing, 
there is a striking correlation between the 


distribution of returns and the member- 
ship of the organization in the specific 
states. The correlation is also pronounced 
between the returns and the motor ve- 
hicle registrations in the different states. 
Tasie I.—PercentaGe OF INDEPENDENT TirE DEAL- 


ERS SELLING D1FFERENT COMMODITIES AND 
Services, APRIL, 1947 


Percentage of 


Merchandise and Services Sold Dealers Handling 


Tires and Tubes 
New Tires 99- 


4 
Used Tires 90.6 
Vulcanizing 80.9 
Recapping 71.0 

Automobile Supplies 
Batteries 87.4 
Spark Plugs 71.8 
Accessories 62.9 
Heaters 41.7 


Petroleum Products 


Gas and Oil 54.1 
Lubrication 47-9 
Automotive Services 
Wheel Balancing 62.8 
Automotive Repairs 29.3 
Brake Service 
Wheel Alignment 23.9 
Electrical Appliances 
Radios 47.0 
Electric Toasters 31.5 
Electric Irons 31.2 
Refrigerators 26.9 
Phonographs-Combinations 25.3 
Deep Freeze Units 24.0 
Other Electrical Appliances 16.1 
Miscellaneous 
Phonograph Records 6.2 
Sundry Products (Automobiles, 33.6 


Bicycles, Sporting Goods) 


Source: NAITD Merchandising Survey, April, 1947. 


Table I shows the different commodi- 
ties and services handled by the inde- 
pendents classified under six major kinds 
of business. It was to be expected that 
practically all dealers would be selling 
new and used tires. It is interesting to 
see, though, that one out of five is not in 
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the business of repairing tires especially 
when formerly, repairing of tires was a 
major part of the tire shop’s business. 

The high percentage of dealers selling 
recapping service (71 per cent), is due 
not only to the conservation program 
developed during the war, but also to 
the proved safety and economy of this 
operation. A further breakdown shows 
that 8.1 per cent of these dealers send 
their work out to other dealers with re- 
capping plants, while 62.9 per cent own 
and operate complete recapping estab- 
lishments. This high percentage is sur- 
prising and in all probability represents 
a peak figure, since new tires are now 
abundant. This fact, plus evidence that 
some dealers are selling their recapping 
molds, indicates that recapping service 
will be carried on by fewer operators. 
However, when the service is performed 
by experienced and quality-minded 
operators, recapping has proved its 
worth and is here to stay. 

Merchandise and services related to cars 
and trucks. It is logical that tire dealers, 
when branching out into new fields, 
would turn first to those commodities 
and services closely associated with the 
automobile. An example of this is auto- 
mobile supplies, which, with the excep- 
tion of heaters, are sold by the vast 
majority of tire dealers. A little over 
half of the dealers sell gasoline and oil. 
Automotive services represent another 
field in which independents are now oper- 
ating. The automotive service offered by 
most dealers is wheel balancing, and 
the survey reveals that 62.8 per cent 
are selling this service today. Auto- 
motive repairs (29.3 per cent), brake 
service (27.7 per cent), and wheel align- 
ment (23.9 per cent), are the other 
specific services being offered. 

Non-related merchandise and services. 
The survey revealed that dealers are also 


handling many items that are in no way . 


related to the automobile. The electrical 
appliance field, with home and car radios 
in the lead (47.0 per cent), appears to be 
readily adaptable to the independent 
tire dealer’s expansion program. A third 
of the dealers are also selling sundry 
products, which include bicycles, toys, 
sporting goods, motorcycles and auto- 
mobiles. The major item here is bicycles; 
these are handled by 24.5 per cent of the 
dealers. 


Tue INFLUENCE or MANu- 
FACTURERS ON DEALERS 


The overall pattern described above 
becomes more interesting when the re- 
turns from those dealers who sell one 
manufacturer’s brand of tires exclu- 
sively, are examined separately. The 
questionnaires covering the 64.5 per 
cent® of the dealers who stock only one 
brand of new tires were segregated by 
the brand of tire sold, and the sample 
was sufficient to analyze the individual 
pattern of U.S., Goodyear, Goodrich, 
Firestone, Seiberling, Pennsylvania and 
General dealers. 

Table II shows the picture for all 
dealers and then separately for the 
dealers handling each of the seven brands 
mentioned above. This breakdown re- 
veals distinct differences in the diversifi- 
cation of lines of the dealers who center 
their business around each of the seven 
manufacturers’ tire lines. 

The Firestone hypothesis. The Fire- 
stone policy is well-known and based 
upon the hypothesis that for a dealer to 
grow, ‘“‘he must serve more of the needs 
of more of his customers.” Firestone 
considers the tire business as the “hub of 
a wheel” with sixteen spokes, each spoke 


23.3 per cent sell two brands. 
7.8 per cent sell three brands. 
1.4 per cent sell four brands. 
.2 per cent sell over four brands. 
2.8 per cent sell any brand or listed no brand. 
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Taste Il.—Percentace or ALL INDEPENDENT Tire Deavers anv U, S., Goopyear, Goopricn, Firestone, 


GENERAL, SEIBERLING AND PENNSYLVANIA INDEPENDENT Deacers DIFFERENT 
CommopiITIEs AND SERVICES, APRIL, 1947 


(In Per Cent) 


All U. §. 
Dealers Dealers 


Good- Good- Fire- Seiber- 
General Penna. 
year rich stone lin 


Dealers Dealers Dealers Dealers Dealers Dealers 


Tires and Tubes 


New Tires 99.4 100.0 
Used Tires 90.6 96.4 
Vulcanizing 80.9 80.2 
Recapping 71.0 77.8 
Automobile Supplies 
Batteries 87.4 95.8 
Spark Plugs 71.8 80.2 
Accessories 62.9 63.5 
Heaters 41.7 13.8 
Petroleum Products 
Gas and Oil 54.3 $1.5 
Lubrication 47-9 50.3 
Automotive Services 
Wheel Balancing 62.8 76.6 
Automotive Repairs 29.3 4.8 
Brake Service sy | 41.3 
Wheel Alignment 23.9 41.3 
Electrical Appliances 
Radios 47.0 19.2 
Electric Toasters 31.5 24.6 
Electric Irons 31.2 13.1 
Refrigerators 26.9 15.6 
Phonograph-Combinations 26.3 6.6 
Deep Freeze Units 24.0 16.7 
Other Electrical Appliances 16.1 12.0 
Miscellaneous 
Phonograph Records 6.2 16.7 


Sundry Products (Automobiles, 33.6 31.7 
Bicycles, Sporting Goods) 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
92.3 93-9 94-9 99.1 929.5 92.3 
75-3 57-6 69.2 92.4 83.4 89.7 
64.4 47.0 65.4 86.9 78.6 76.9 
98.2 95.5 93.6 82.6 90.5 92.3 
84.9 "1:79 89.7 44.6 78.6 $9.0 
66.9 47-0 65.4 54.3 57-1 53.8 
61.4 $1.5 74-4 30-4 42.9 33.3 
56 39-4 56.4 48.9 61.9 48.7 
60.9 42.4 47-4 41.3. §7-1 48.7 
72.3 48.5 99.3 81.5 64.3 
34-9 19.7 25.6 21.7 35-7 30.8 
27.3 13.6 30.8 20.7 42.9 30.8 
31.9 10.6 12.8 14.1 23.8 20.5 
67.5 57-6 74.4 30-4 61.9 35.9 
55-4 37-9 70-5 7-6 59.5 30.8 
56.6 40.9 71.8 8.7 54.8 25.6 
34-3 33-3 74-4 29.3 30.9 20.5 
38.0 42.4 61.5 47-6 28.2 
32.5 31.8 60.3 19.6 26.2 10.3 
22.3 30.3 24.4 7.6 19.0 20.5 

6 13.6 a. 1.0 9.5 2.8 
61.4 7.6 70.5 6.5 9 28.2 


Source: NAITD Merchandising Survey, April, 1947. 


representing a different line of products, 
each bearing the Firestone private label. 
Table II shows that the Firestone dealer 
operates a diversified home and auto 
supply store with special emphasis on 
electrical appliances. The percentage of 
exclusive Firestone dealers selling the 
different items of merchandise listed in 
the survey, far exceeds those percentages 
for all dealers reporting in the survey. 
However, it should be pointed out that 


this statement refers to merchandise and 
not to services. In the case of tire serv- 
ices, such as vulcanizing and recapping, 
two services which have characterized 
the single-line tire dealer, Firestone 
dealers are below the average. This is 
also true for all automotive services ex- 
cept brake service, and in this particular 
case, Firestone distributes brake lining 
under the Firestone brand. 

The patterns of dealers of other manufac- 
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turers. Goodyear dealers show a similar 
pattern to that of Firestone dealers, with 
the exception that Goodyear dealers do 
not exceed the overall average by as 
great a percentage in the case of mer- 
chandise carried. On the other hand, the 
Goodyear dealers are well above the 
average in the case of automotive 
services. Seiberling dealers appear to be 
emerging with a similar pattern to those 
of Goodyear dealers. Goodrich, although 
following a policy of diversification with 
nationally known brands in contrast to 
Firestone’s policy of private brands, 
seems to be most successful in having its 
dealers handle electrical appliances. It is 
surprising to note, that Goodrich deal- 
ers represent the lowest percentage of 
dealers handling automobile accessories 
and gas and oil as well as vulcanizing, 
recapping, wheel balancing, wheel align- 
ment and brake service. 

U.S., Pennsylvania and General deal- 
ers continue to be tire specialists and 
greatly exceed the average in the case of 
recapping and vulcanizing. The U.S. 
dealers also exceed the average in the 
percentage handling automobile supplies 
and automotive services, with the excep- 
tion of heaters and automobile repairs. 
General dealers exceed the average in 
only two additional lines. One is in the 
handling of refrigerators which, incident- 
ally, are manufactured by General; and 
the other is wheel balancing, a service 
offered by more General dealers than any 
other group. Pennsylvania dealers, on 
the other hand, seem to have a mixed 
pattern. 


TueE Basic Causes or DIVERSIFICATION 


This leads us to the question—what 
are the basic causes back of this very 
distinct trend toward diversification? 
There are several important factors 
which should be considered under this 
subject. 


The demand for replacement tires. De- 
mand for replacement tires depends upon 
the number of vehicles in use, the miles 
driven per year, the care given tires in 
use and the wearing quality of the tire. 
Technological improvements in the con- 
struction and design of the tire, improved 
highways, better automobiles and the 
introduction of recapping* have all 
added to the life expectancy of a tire. 

According to the latest registration 
figures available, there are 25,142,527 
passenger cars and 5,070,297 trucks on 
the road.5 Most manufacturers base 
their forecast of replacement tire demand 
upon vehicle registrations. For example, 
demand was forecast for the year 1947, 
by taking into consideration only those 
cars and trucks two years old or more. 
The reasons for this were two fold. First 
of all, for a period of four-years, no new 
cars and trucks had been manufactured 
for civilian use. Secondly, cars and 
trucks, as a rule, do not require replace- 
ment of tires until after they are two 
years of age. Therefore, a ratio adjust- 
ment was necessary to correct the bias 
which would have resulted from the 
above situation. On this basis, the ratios 
used were 1.8 for passenger cars and 1.4 
for trucks. During 1945 and 1946, 
2,219,000 passenger cars and 1,597,000 
trucks were produced’ which left a net 
figure of 22,923,527 passenger cars which 
were two years old or more and 3,473,297 
trucks. Applying the ratios to these 
figures we had an estimated replacement 
market of 41,262,347 passenger car tires 


4 The Federal Trade Commission, Distribution Meth- 
ods and Costs, Part IV, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944, p. 130. In this report the Commission com- 
mented that “with reasonably good care, tire carcasses 
will outwear two or more treads.” 

5 R. L. Polk & Co.—Registrations. 

* Letter from T. C. MacGowan, Manager, Marketing 
Research Department, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, April, 1947. 

7 Automobile Facts and Figures, Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, Detroit: 27th Edition, 1947, p. 9. 
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and 5,762,616 truck and bus tires. 
During the last prewar year of 1941, 
the replacement market absorbed 
34,119,000 passenger car tires and 
5,776,000 truck and bus tires,* with few, 
if any, plants operating at peak capacity. 
Increased production facilities. All of 
the twenty-five manufacturers of tires 
were keyed to top war production from 
1942 to 1946 and increased their facili- 
ties to turn out the necessary tires for 
the mechanized war which was being 
waged. During 1946, after four years of 
rationing and when the supply available 
for civilian consumption could not meet 
the demand, the replacement market 
absorbed a new high of 54,339,000 
passenger car tires and 10,716,000 truck 
and bus tires.° 
Since demand for replacement auto- 
mobile tires is primarily dependent upon 
the vehicles in operation, it may be con- 
sidered as inelastic. On the other hand, 
the industry due to war expansion now 
has facilities to produce at the highest 
rate of its history. With excess capacity 
each manufacturer has the problem of 
maintaining his units of production in 
order not to have a picture of increased 
costs, resulting from operating at too low 
a capacity. This situation is not new, but 
merely intensified as a result of the war. 
New marketers in the replacement 
market. In 1922 independent tire dealers 
sold 98.1 per cent of the replacement 
market, but by 1929 chain stores, mail 
order houses and company-owned stores 
had become a factor, accounting for 24.9 
per cent of the replacement market. The 
last complete prewar year was 1940 and 
found the independent dealer with only 
46.6 per cent of the market. The major 
competitors were chain stores with 19.5 
per cent of the market, major oil com- 
panies 17.0 per cent, company-owned 


8 Rubber Age, March, 1947, p. 740. 
* Ibid., p. 740. 


stores 9.1 per cent and mail order houses 
(catalogue sales only) 4.4 per cent.!° 
The year 1946, although an abnormal 
year for replacement tire sales, found 
the independent’s position improved and 
accounting for 51.8 per cent of the 
market. Oil companies took over first 
place for the newer types of retailers 
with 19.1 per cent of the market, 
followed by chains with 14.1 per cent, 
company-owned stores 9.4 per cent, mail 
order houses (catalogue sales) 2.9 per 
cent, cooperative 1.1 per cent, depart- 
ment stores .I per cent and factory direct 
sales 1.5 per cent.™ 

These new marketers, with the excep- 
tion of the manufacturer-owned retail 
store, are large distributors who purchase 
in volume lots under favorable purchas- 
ing arrangements from tire manufac- 
turers.!2 Approximately fifteen manu- 
facturers, anxious to maintain or in- 
crease their volume, have entered into 
contracts to produce private brand tires 
for these large distributors operating in 
the retail tire market today. Many large 
private brand owners have obtained con- 
tracts under which tires are manufac- 
tured to their specifications on a cost- 
plus basis, delivery being made by the 
tire manufacturer at his factory door." 
During the war all manufacturers made 
one grade of tire, the best tire they could 
make with the materials available. This 
fact has become pretty well-known to 
consumers, and as a result the automo- 
bile tire is primarily a shopping goods, 
with the mass distributor’s brands en- 
joying as much consumer acceptance as 
the manufacturer’s brands. 

The company-owned store is also in a 
favorable position to compete with any 
marketer of tires. The Federal Trade 


10 Federal Trade Commission, Joc. cit. 

1 W. W. Leigh, Tire Review, August, 1947, pp. 22-23 
2 Federal Trade Commission, /oc. cit., p. 128. 

8 Ibid., p. 129. 
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Commission summed up the state of 
competition between manufacturer, com- 
pany-owned stores and independents by 
this statement: 


“Manufacturer-owned stores, with their 
direct connections for supply, either on a 
direct-purchase or consignment basis, also 
were apparently in a favorable position to 
compete with the independent retailer. Some 
of their expenses of bookkeeping, auditing, 
and management that must be borne entirely 
by the independent dealer may be borne by 
the manufacturer. It also appears that com- 
pany-owned stores that served subdealers 
obtained a larger allowance for wholesale 
commissions than was given to independent 
dealers performing the same service. Thus, 
although manufacturer-owned stores may 
sell at the manufacturer’s full suggested re- 
tail prices for standard brands, their ad- 
vantage appears to be real. Any such ad- 
vantage, however, must be balanced against 
possible inefficiency in management by paid 
employees rather than by store owners.’ 

Price competition. With supply exceed- 
ing demand and with newer types of re- 
tailers competing for the market, retail 
price competition became prevelant. 
During the Spring of 1947 the list price 
of a tire, except for purposes of calcu- 
lating dealer discounts in purchases from 
manufacturers, became even more of a 
fiction. The chains were the first to cut 
prices, either through special sales, or by 
offering discounts in the form of trade- 
ins. The independents, with large stocks 
of tires in inventory, retaliated by under- 
selling the chains. Prices plunged down- 
ward with chains and independents un- 
derselling each other until June, 1947 
when one large sectional chain in the 
Midwest cut the price of the popular 
6.00 16 passenger car tire from $16.10 to 
$9.77 not including trade-in.” Since this 
price is lower than the average independ- 
ent dealer’s buying price, the independ- 


The Columbus Dispatch, June 22, 1947, p. 14-B. 


ent dealer, instead of realizing a margin 
of from 25 per cent to 35 per cent of list 
price, is now faced with a situation where 
his major commodity has become a 
leader for the majority of his com- 
petitors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The independent tire dealer has found 
that demand for his product is primarily 
inelastic, manufacturers have increased 
their production facilities, new marketers 
have entered the field and his past cus- 
tomary margin on tires has shrunk. In 
addition, as pointed out earlier in the 
article, the average life of the tire has 
increased, and at the same time the need 
for repairs has decreased. This has re- 
sulted in tire dealers losing the close 
touch which they formerly had with 
their customers. 

Also it must be remembered that the 
tire dealer is handicapped by not having 
that relationship with the customer 
which goes with that first sale of the 
automobile. The first set of tires is a part 
of the automobile which is purchased 
from another dealer—a car dealer and 
not a tire dealer. 

It therefore, appears that the tire 
dealer has only two alternatives. The 
first is for him to create a relationship 
with his customer which is based upon 
factors other than price, and the second 
is to diversify by adding more lines of 
merchandise. The tire dealer has long en- 
deavored to give his customers those 
extra services which build permanent 
customers. In addition, the survey just 
completed, reveals that he has branched 
out into other lines, and the old single- 
line tire dealer will soon be as much of a 
marketing rarity as the old fashioned 
single-line drug store is today. Although 
a few dealers replied that they believed 
tire dealers should sell only tires, the 
vast majority of dealers are already 
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selling automobile supplies: and many 
are adding other allied lines. 

The survey also points out the fact 
that the policy of a manufacturer has a 
significant bearing upon its dealers. 
Firestone and Goodyear dealers who are 
following the leadership of their manu- 
facturer have stores that are similar to 
Western Auto Supply Stores and Sears 


Super Service Stations. U.S. dealers, on 
the other hand, appear to be placing 
their emphasis on the service angle. 
Whether other manufacturers not in- 
cluded in this survey will decide to follow 
the policy of distributing varied lines to 
their dealers, or to rely upon the new 
types of retailers to distribute their tires, 
is something which only time will tell. 
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TOWARD A SOLUTION OF THE “CHEATER 
PROBLEM” AMONG PART-TIME RESEARCH 
INVESTIGATORS 


ARCHIBALD S. BENNETT 
A. §. Bennett Associates 


Eprror’s Note: The author presents some very inter- 
esting techniques for obtaining more effective results from 
field interviewers. 


INTRODUCTION 


I HAVE been struggling with the 
cheater problem for years and for that 
reason I would like to begin by clearing 
away any misunderstanding that might 
arise. Now and then some cheating is, 
and has been, done by part-time inter- 
viewers, and I expect there will always be 
a few who cheat occasionally. It fre- 
quently happens, when I am discussing 
our field force with prospective custom- 
ers, that I am asked this question, 
“Are your field workers honest?” Invar- 
iably, my answer is about as follows: “A 
thousand of my workers are just as hon- 
est as a thousand lawyers, a thousand 
bankers, a thousand merchants, or a 
thousand advertising men.” 

One reason this question comes up so 
often is that some rather responsible in- 
dividuals have stated, either from the 
platform or in print, that a considerable 
percentage of part-time research inter- 
viewers are cheaters. As a result, many 
businessmen have tongue in cheek as to 
the dependability of marketing re- 
search, which is unfortunate. I am very 
much concerned about this. Some phases 
of it even baffle me. 

The American businessman, almost 
without exception, accepts census fig- 
ures, directory figures, and Dun and 
Bradstreet reports. Data for each of 
these are gathered by interviewers who 
ask questions, record the answers, and 
sign their names to the report. There 
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seems to be no tongue in cheek attitude 
with regard to this type of interviewing. 
Now, I ask you this question, “How 
much confidence would you have in the 
population of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, if you 
knew for a fact that the interviewers 
were paid fifty cents a family to take the 
census?” If you knew they were paid so 
much per person for a directory survey, 
wouldn’t you expect some uninhabited 
apartments to be inhabited? You see the 
incentive would be produce more reports 
rather than better reports. 

I call this to your attention because, 
over the years, many research organi- 
zations have bought their field work on a 
per report basis. I know of no sound 
reason for this practice unless these or- 
ganizations find it difficult otherwise to 
arrive at a budget. So, to protect their 
idea of what they would like to spend, 
they decide they can afford to pay people 
in the field twenty cents a report, fifty 
cents, eighty cents, or, if it is an execu- 
tive survey, they might even pay five 
dollars a report. I don’t care what the 
price is, the principle is the same. All the 
responsibility, care, anxiety, and effort to 
get such reports is thrown into the hands 
of the part-time research worker. If the 
weather is bad, if respondents are hard 
to see, if everything works against them, 
the interviewer nevertheless just gets his 
twenty or fifty cents a report. This is a 
bad situation I believe. 


THE PROBLEM 


The first big research job I handled 
was just about twenty-one years ago. It 
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consisted of ten thousand reports secured 
across the map at twenty-five cents each 
and I learned my first lesson then and 
there. Today, I will not quote a price per 
report, nor buy them that way. 

Who do you think is to blame for 
careless reports and whatever cheating 
occurs? When I started business under 
my own name, a few years ago, I decided 
to do a little researching among re- 
searchers. To a long list of part-time res- 
idential interviewers I sent one of my 
blue books with a letter saying I would 
be most interested to have their com- 
ments on the kind of assignments being 
sent them. I did not enclose a regular 
questionnaire—I sought an _ unaided 
report. I did suggest that they could talk 
about questionnaires and instructions, 
daily quotas, breakdowns, supervision, 
methods of payment, promptness of pay- 
ment, and so forth—anything they 
wanted to talk about. 

The response was almost unbelievable. 
Apparently, many of them had long been 
awaiting an opportunity to air their 
views. In the beginning the shock was so 
great I had no idea of releasing the infor- 
mation. However, I conferred with half a 
dozen leading, mature research men and 
asked them one by one this question, 
“What is the weakest link in marketing 
research?” Without exception, the an- 
swer was, ““The field work.” I then 
showed comments from field workers, 
and asked these research authorities 
whether they should be released. I hesi- 
tated to do this because the workers 
criticized assignments that had been sent 
them from New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago, by people from whom I intended to 
solicit business. But the boys all said, 
“By all means, release them. Pour it on 
—we all need it.” I said, ““Why?” 

“Well,” they said, “a great many 
people have tongue in cheek in regard to 
marketing research. They are not sure 


about it—they’re not sure it is depend- 
able. Anything that will help people un- 
derstand that marketing research work 
can be made dependable will help us all.” 

Well, I got together a report which we 
called “Researching Researchers.” We 
made up a thousand, and were cleaned 
out in a hurry, so we printed another 
thousand. Now we are pretty well 
cleaned out again. That was my start, 
and once started, I decided to do some- 
thing to help these part-time research 
workers. 

THE SOLUTION 


We are given credit I think, by those 
who watched us closely, of doing what 
might be called an ‘““employer-employee” 
public relations job on part-time research 
workers throughout the United States. 
Step by step, we have gained their loyal- 
ty, their trust; they do good work for us. 
The first thing we did to build up good 
public relations was to pay them for 
reading instructions. Over the years, 
companies have acquired the habit of 
sending out difficult, complicated ques- 
tionnaires and with 4 and 5 pages of in- 
structions, sometimes more. They expect 
part-time workers to spend a day or an 
evening studying those instructions and 
questionnaires preparatory to going out 
the following day, at nine o’clock, to 
begin work for pay, but there is no pay 
for reading the instructions! On the end 
of our instructions we put something like 
this: 

To Each Worker, $3.00 

We pay $3.00 extra, as mentioned pre- 

viously, provided you check and sign the 

statement below. List it on your expense 
statement under “other expenses” as “for 
preparation $3.00.” 

1. Did you read the instructions through 

twice and study the sample report? 
Yes 


2. Did you carry all instructions and the 
sample report with you while interview- 
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ing and consult them again after 2 or 3 
interviews? Yes 
3. I am signing and returning this set of 
instructions (or this page) to assure you 
that I studied them carefully and ac- 
cept the responsibility and will carry 
them out to the best of my ability. 
Signed 


Interviewer’s signature 


That becomes a little memorandum 
report between us and our field workers, 
and they like that. It helps them under- 
stand that we are with them. 

The second thing introduced stems 
back to my school teaching days. On top 
of each batch of questionnaires sent out 
to workers (there may be fifty or a hun- 
dred questionnaires) we place this grad- 
ing sheet, which says, “Your reports will 
be graded on these points:—”’ 

As a teacher, I may know that a young 
man is an “‘A”’ student, but even though 
I know this, I must check and grade his 
examination paper on a particular test. 
I should not mark it “A” without looking 
at it. In the same way, we know that our 
workers are of high dependability, or 
average, or doubtful dependability. We 
know this from past experience, but we 
still warn them that they are to be 
graded on every survey. That’s quite 
different from saying “Ours are good, or 
fair, or poor workers.” We grade them on 
every job they do for us, and there are 
fifteen points on which we grade them, 
only two of which I want to mention in 
this connection. 

One of these has to do with judgment. 
This question reads: ‘““Worker used good 
judgment on unexpected difficulties?” 
Here is our chance to give workers a pat 
on the back if they solve something that 
none of us anticipated. 

The other has to do with dependabil- 
ity of the results of a particular inter- 
view. This one reads: ‘Dependability 
rating checked on every report (if re- 


quired),”’ and on the reverse side of the 
grading sheet, we explain our dependa- 
bility rating. We do not know whether 
we were the first to introduce the depend- 
ability idea. We have often said we 
were, and no one claimed to have seen it 
elsewhere but you see it now on our 
studies. We introduced it to build up 
good relations. 

This dependability rating is engraved, 
printed, or offset right on our question- 
naires. At the conclusion of an interview 
our field workers rate their impressions 
of the dependability of that interview, 
either ““H” for highly dependable, “‘A”’ 
for average, or “D”’ for doubtful. They 
rate it ‘“H” if the respondent appeared to 
be really interested and tried to give full, 
complete, factual information. They 
rate it ““A” if they think the respondent, 
although honest, was not greatly inter- 
ested, made no extra effort to answer 
questions and possibly, was unable to 
express opinions clearly. Again, in some 
instances, they may feel the respondent 
was not at all interested, was very in- 
different, and forced them to make a 
hurried interview. Therefore, such re- 
ports are of doubtful dependability, and 
in that case, the rating is “D.” 

Our workers wrote us that it was a big 
uplift to them to learn we had some con- 
fidence in them and in their judgment. 
As a matter of fact, the only one who 
knows whether a report is dependable or 
not is the one who made it. If it is 
checked where it should be checked and 
answered where it should be answered, 
the home office cannot tell which was the 
most dependable and which was the 
least. Only the field worker, the inter- 
viewer, knows that. 

You will note that I didn’t introduce 
the idea of honesty very much, and I 
didn’t introduce the idea of dishonesty 
at all. I thought of using them, but I dis- 
cussed it with one of our best authorities 
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on the psychology of honesty. He said, 
“Mr. Bennett, one person cannot judge 
the honesty of another j just by looking at 
him or talking with him for a minute. 
We once tried it at a convention of 
psychologists. They fell down—they 
couldn’t do it. But the one thing you can 
rate—that anyone can rate—is interest. 
You can tell whether or not a person is 
interested, so rate on interest and you 
will come out where you want to.” So, 
we rate on interest. 

The next thing we introduced in build- 
ing up good relations between these 
workers was a grading sheet for super- 
visors. We have, let us say, a supervisor 
working in the city of Indianapolis on 
dentifrices. She is to use five inter- 
viewers, and there will be fifty days’ 
work. We send the supervisor 50 of 
these yellow sheets for her workers and a 
white one for herself. This tips off the 
supervisor that she too is to be graded. 

This grading sheet for the supervisor 
gives us a method of checking the effi- 
ciency of the supervising done. It brings 
out clearly whether the interviewing im- 
proves from day to day. Supervisors who 
use our interviewer grading sheets with 
their workers now have the necessary 
tools with which to function as good 
supervisors. We have found them appre- 
Ciative. 

From my twenty-five years of expe- 
rience, I doubt very much whether 
supervisors can really supervise a group 
of workers and obtain their loyalty un- 
less they themselves ring a few doorbells. 
If they do not do any interviewing and 
workers say this or that difficulty arose, 
and supervisors try to tell them ow to 
handle it, the workers say, “You don’t 
know—you weren’t out there.” 

These people are working for money, 
so don’t be ashamed to talk about 
money. We pay $1.00 per day per 
worker for grading their reports before 


they are sent in to headquarters. You 
have to pay them well or you won’t get 
their full cooperation; they have so 
much work now they accept the one that 
pays them best. 

This brings us to the ““Thanks for the 
interview” card. We supply our workers 
with as many ““Thanks for the interview” 
cards as reports expected. If we expect 
one hundred reports from Indianapolis, 
we send one hundred “Thanks for the 
Interview” cards. This card reads: 


The citizens and passers-by all over 
America who answer our questions are 
doing their part to make industry their 
servant, and all of its products more suited 
to the needs and desires of those whom we 
interview. Today, the consumer is being 
listened to, and his or her preferences, 
comments and reasons why are being 
added up into totals that command the 
respect of Top Management. 

Your contribution to these searching 
inquiries is most important and helpful. 


Our workers are enthusiastic about 
this card. It builds up good relations too 
because it identifies the concern they are 
working for, and allows them to identify 
themselves. They can write their names 
on it if they want to. 

I said I would not dwell much on 
cheating, but I will bring up two or three 
phases where this card makes cheating 
difficult. Let us assume that there is 
a habitual cheater. The habitual cheater 
always worries whether he is going to be 
caught. He is not blase, thinking he can 
not be caught—he is always wondering. 
He notes that we ask him to give a 
“Thanks for the Interview” card to each 
person he interviews. Folks who do this 
work know that quite a good deal of 
cheating is done by calling on the tele- 
phone when they are paid to ring door- 
bells, and meet respondents and talk 
with them. The habitual cheater, when 
he realizes he cannot give out the 
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“Thanks for the Interview” card over a 
telephone, may sit down at a soda parlor 
and write his reports, but he is suspicious 
that we may check back and ask respond- 
ents if they received the “Thanks for 
the Interview” card—and he is right. 
That is exactly what we do. 

The matter of checking workers is 
fraught with danger—no matter how you 
handle it. Unless you check in the same 
language and under practically the same 
circumstances the interview was con- 
ducted, a check is never perfect. Let me 
give you an illustration. We checked a 
survey on pain relievers, and from Port- 
land, Oregon, came a card from a woman 
who said she had not been interviewed 
on pain relievers. An investigation was 
made. It was discovered that the first 
time the interviewer had called there had 
been mumps in the house and the woman 
had advised the interviewer not to come 
in. She went in however and took the 
interview. The reason the woman said 
she had not been interviewed was be- 
cause the survey was on aspirin, and she 
never connected aspirin with pain re- 
lievers. You have to be careful that 
checks are in the same language, the same 
terms, as the original survey. 

Here is a card that we send out to 
respondents on whom we have reports 
from our workers: 


Dear Mrs. Smith: Our business is to find 
out what consumers prefer in the products 
and brands they use in their homes. One 
of our interviewers tells us she asked some 
questions of someone in your family about 
a week or two ago.} 

Was our interviewer courteous? Did she 


1 That “someone” is put in there very thoughtfully 
because the person that answered the questions may not 
be the one that gets the card. This implies that before 
she can answer us she has to canvass her family to 
determine whether someone called to ask those ques- 
tions a week or two ago. 


leave our “Thanks for the Interview’ card? 
Would you mind letting us know on the 
return postcard? 


On the other side of this card, there is 
a place for her to note whether the inter- 
viewer called and whether she left the 
“Thanks for the Interview” card. There 
is also a space where she can tell whether 
the interviewer asked questions for 
five, ten, fifteen or thirty minutes, and a 
place for her to name the product that 
the interviewer asked about. She may 
make comments and sign her name. 

Our interviewers have no objection to 
that sort of check, but there are some 
they do object to, so you should use very 
diplomatic checks that do not destroy 
the morale of your workers. 

Another thing we have done to build 
up good relations with our workers (and 
to prevent cheating) is to get better ac- 
quainted with them. This we have done 
by publishing a house organ called ‘‘Re- 
search Chatter,” in which we give them 
some inkling of what goes on in head- 
quarters. They like that. 


CONCLUSION 


I have a feeling that you get back what 
you pay for. If you pay workers for read- 
ing instructions, if you pay them well, 
and pay them promptly, that pleases 
them. In addition, if you give them rea- 
sonable quotas, and as simple question- 
naires as you can, it is much easier for 
them to go out and get the interviews 
than it is to sit down and cheat. There is 
really no desire, no inclination to cheat if 
they are treated right. And if they do 
cheat, they can be caught. One final 
point of great importance: We try to 
make our workers feel that we believe 
they will do a good job. This attitude 
produces good results. 
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COMMERCIAL SURVEYS AS AN AID IN THE 
DETERMINATION OF PUBLIC POLICY: 
A CASE STUDY 


SAMUEL P. HAYES, JR.* 
Dun &8 Bradstreet, Inc. 


Eprror’s Nore: The author presents an example of 
the use of sampling techniques to determine facts to be 
used as a basis for formulating public policy. 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE business world, the use of com- 

mercial surveys is now securely es- 
tablished. Fact-finding by mail and per- 
sonal interview is widely utilized to 
help companies decide a great variety of 
policy problems. 

But surveys—especially surveys made 
by private research agencies—are only 
rarely utilized to collect facts bearing on 
problems of public policy.1 The main 
reasons for their infrequent use in nor- 
mal times are four: 


1. The preference of competing groups 
for one-sided briefs rather than for ob- 
jective, broad-scale analyses. 

2. The reluctance of the groups affected 

to provide the data required. 

. The unfamiliarity with and, hence, dis- 
trust of, sampling methods, among 
persons outside marketing and research 
circles. 

4. The reluctance of public bodies to ap- 

propriate funds for investigations by 
private organizations. 


An interesting and significant use of 
commercial research was made recently 
in Massachusetts, however. Early in 
1947, there had been introduced before 
the Regular Session of the General 
Court, House Bill No. 887, proposing the 


* The statistical aspects of this survey were handled 
by Mr. Lester R. Frankel, Statistician, Marketing and 
Research Division, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

1 Although they were so used by the Federal Govern- 
ment during World War II. 


establishment of state-owned liquor 
stores and the prohibition of the private 
sale of packaged liquor.” The stated pur- 
pose of the bill was primarily to provide 
the state with revenue from the sales 
made by the proposed state liquor stores. 
It was also stated that the bill would 
make possible better control of package 
liquor distribution, protecting the con- 
sumer from poor quality and high prices.® 

Whatever the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of a state monopoly of 
liquor distribution, it was recognized 
that the substitution of a state monopoly 
for private distribution would affect 
existing investments, employment, and 
the pattern of operating expenditures. 
The impact of such a change on these 


2 In Wyoming, the state liquor monopoly operates 
only at the wholesale level. In the other sixteen states 
having state monopolies of liquor distribution, the state 
operates at both the wholesale and retail level. Eight of 
the sixteen states having state retail liquor monopolies 
allow the retail sale of liquor “by the drink”’ by privately 
owned establishments, under state license. The other 
eight prohibit any sale of high-proof liquor by the drink 
(this is likewise prohibited in three of the 28 states which 
allow the sale of liquor but do not have state liquor 
monopolies). In none of the monopoly states are light 
beer and wines included within the public monopoly, 
and regulation of “heavy” beer and wines is relatively 
unimportant. See George A. Shipman, “State Adminis- 
trative Machinery for Liquor Control.” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Volume VII, No. 4, Autumn, 1940, 
pp. 600-620; and L. V. Harrison and E. Laine, After 
Repeal, (New York: Harper, 1936), Appendix IV, 
“Digest of State Liquor Control Systems.” 

* The social objectives of liquor control and the rela- 
tive merits of various schemes of control have been ex- 
tensively discussed in “Alcoholic Beverage Control,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Volume VII, No. 4, 
Autumn, 1940, 543-751; R. B. Fosdick and A. L. 
Scott, Toward Liguor Control (New York: Harper, 
1933); and L, V. Harrison and E. Laine, After Repeal, 
(New York: Harper, 1936). 
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existing economic relationships, and 
the consequent readjustments which it 
would make necessary, were clearly 
among the factors which should be taken 
into account in considering the establish- 
ment of a state monopoly of liquor dis- 
tribution. 

Detailed information on the current 
economic importance and business oper- 
ations of the liquor trade in Massachu- 
setts were not then available from gov- 
ernmental or other sources. In order 
that consideration of this bill might be 
based upon full and up-to-date statistics 
of the wholesale and retail package liquor 
trade, therefore, the Marketing and Re- 
search Division of Dun & Bradstreet 
was employed by the Massachusetts 
Association of Alcoholic Beverage Im- 
porters and Wholesalers‘ to carry out an 
impartial investigation of the invest- 
ment, employment, and the pattern of 
operating expenditures in this sector of 
Massachusetts’ business life. The present 
paper reports upon the methods used, 
including the very elaborate and care- 
fully stratified sample design, in this in- 
vestigation. 


THE Two Major TEcHNICAL 
PROBLEMS 


Of the two major technical problems 
to be solved in carrying out this survey, 
the first was how to design a sample of 
practical size on the basis of which highly 
precise and reliable estimates could be 
made of the characteristics and opera- 
tions of the whole Massachusetts liquor 
trade, despite the great heterogeneity of 
the universe concerned. The second was 
how to persuade the proprietors of 
package liquor establishments to divulge 
the very detailed information desired, 
despite the ordinarily great reluctance of 


‘The survey also received the sponsorship of the 
Massachusetts Package Stores Association. 


concerns in this trade to reveal figures on 
their operations; and at the same time 
to prevent their knowledge of the issue 
at stake from affecting the complete 
objectivity of their replies. 


Stratification for Sampling and Estimat- 
ing Purposes 


List sampling—a technique that is 
statistically more efficient than either 
quota sampling or area sampling—was 
used in this survey.’ Lists of licensed 
dealers were obtained, and the universe 
was defined as all wholesale and retail 
concerns licensed to sell package liquor 
and found to be so engaged (whether or 
not the sale of package liquor was a 
major part of their business), with the 
exception of drug stores, which sell 
package liquor in Massachusetts under 
a special license. Agents, brokers, and 
solicitors licensed to handle all alcoholic 
beverages were also excluded from the 
survey after a number of interviews had 
shown them to be relatively unimportant 
in terms of investment or employment 
in Massachusetts (although not unim- 
portant in sales) and that many of them 
were dealers in wine and beer only. 

The unreliability of license statistics 
as an exact measure of the number of 
concerns in the package liquor trade 


5 List sampling—assuming the list is up to date— 
overcomes one limitation of quota sampling, i.e., de- 
pendence on statistical data that are usually somewhat 
old. Furthermore, when, as in this survey, no substitu- 
tions of alternate names are permitted, list sampling 
eliminates the possibility of bias arising from the inter- 
viewer's choice of respondents. Like area sampling, list 
sampling permits the calculation of sampling error. 
Unlike area sampling, however, list sampling avoids 
clusters and thus eliminates the loss of statistical ef- 
ficiency resulting from intra-cluster correlation. The ad- 
vantage gained in this way may not be great enough to 
offset the greater cost if the respondents selected are 
widely separated geographically, and some clustering of 
smaller stores might yield more reliable information per 
dollar spent. Since, in this survey, the direct cost of an 
interview was extremely high in relation to travel cost, 
clustering was not employed. 
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became apparent during scrutiny of the 
official lists of licensees and in the inter- 
viewing process. A number of whole- 
salers had retail as well as wholesale 
licenses, and three concerns engaged in 
both functions to an important extent. 
Several retailers held wholesale licenses, 
although engaged in practically no 
wholesaling. Some concerns holding each 
type of license were found to be tempo- 
rarily inactive or even out of business, 
when reached for interviews. Finally, 
several concerns held two or three retail 
licenses apiece (the maximum allowed 
by law).® Investigation and interviews 
indicated that, although 96 wholesale 
licenses were outstanding at the time of 
the survey, only 72 different concerns 
were actively engaged in wholesaling 
package liquor in January, 1947; and, 
although 1,295 retail licenses were out- 
standing, only 1,231 different concerns 
were actively engaged in retailing pack- 
aged liquor. Both figures include the 
three concerns that were found to be en- 
gaged to an important extent in both 
wholesaling and retailing. 

Although the official lists of licensees 
were known to overstate somewhat the 
total number of separate concerns, this 
was felt not to be a serious disadvantage 
in designing the sample, as its effect on 
the sampling ratios would be small and 
in the direction of greater reliability than 
that considered necessary. These lists 
were therefore used to define the uni- 
verse to be sampled. 

All holders of wholesale licenses were 
included in the sample and thus there 
was no problem at this level. The retail 
universe (as listed) was stratified by size 


* Bias resulting from the overlapping of wholesaler 
and retailer lists and the holding of multiple licenses 
by single companies was prevented by consolidation of 
lists and treatment of data on a company, not on an 
establishment, basis. Furthermore, the companies hold- 
ing more than one license apiece were “large” concerns 
and were all included in the sample. 


and by county, and respondent concerns 
were then pre-selected at random within 
each stratum that was not completely 
surveyed. Investigators were not per- 
mitted to substitute alternate names 
when respondents could not be reached 
or when they refused to respond. 

Utilizing Dun & Bradstreet records on 
the individual operations of these con- 
cerns, all the retailers were classified 
into three major groups, viz.: 

I. Those predominantly engaged in 
selling package liquor, 

II. Those predominantly engaged in 
selling other goods but also selling pack- 
age liquor in quantity (the most frequent 
combination was groceries and package 
liquor), and 

III. Those that were not listed at all 
by Dun & Bradstreet and the character 
of whose business was therefore not 
known in advance. (In general, these 
were concerns whose operations were 
not extensive enough to have resulted in 
credit inquiries being made.) 

All retail licensees in Groups I and II 
were then further classified by Dun & 
Bradstreet’s ratings of estimated pe- 
cuniary strength (which is roughly re- 
lated to size of concern). Those rated E 
or better were termed “large;” those 
rated F, G, or H were termed “‘medium- 
sized;” and those rated J or lower were 
termed “‘small.”” In addition, those re- 
tailers in Group I (package stores) that 
were listed but not rated (concerns of 
all sizes that are unable or unwilling to 
provide sufficient financial information 
to enable a reliable estimate of pecuniary 
strength to be made) were also classified 
into three size groups—‘‘large,” “‘me- 
dium-sized,” and ‘“‘small’’—by examina- 
tion of Dun & Bradstreet’s records of 
their operations.’ Prestratification using 


7 Stratifying as elaborately as this may cost more than 
is warranted by the resulting increase in reliability. In 
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these records was carried out for 85 per 
cent of the retailers, who did more than 
85 per cent of the retail sales volume. 

The following sampling ratios were 
then utilized: all “large” licensees; one 
out of three ‘‘medium-sized”’ licensees; 
one out of four “small” licensees; one 
out of four of those Group II retailers 
(package liquor a minor line) that were 
listed but not rated by Dun & Bradstreet; 
and one out of two of the retail licensees 
not listed at all by Dun & Bradstreet 
(Group III). 

While the interviewing was being 
carried on, further stratification of both 
wholesalers and retailers was carried 
out in order to increase the reliability of 
the estimates to be made. Additional 
size strata were set up, based on Dun & 
Bradstreet records of business assets 
(defined for purposes of classification as 
inventory, furnishings, and fixtures) 
within each of Groups I and II of the 
retailers. Furthermore, each chain was 
treated as a separate stratum, and, 
within Group III, holders of seasonal 
licenses were separated from holders of 
regular retail licenses. 

The separate retail strata used for 
developing the estimates concerning the 
package liquor trade in Massachusetts 
are outlined in Table 1. This table shows 
also the number of concerns estimated® 
to be in each stratum, and the number 
of interviews completed with retail con- 
cerns.® The sampling ratios shown here 


this survey, however, the ready availability of records 
on these concerns made the extra cost nominal. 

8 Because only parts of some strata were interviewed, 
information obtained during the interviews that showed 
certain concerns to be out of business or not carrying 
package liquor had to be projected to the whole stra- 
tum. These estimated numbers are based on such pro- 
jections. 

® It is important to note that, in projecting the data 
from respondents to give totals for each stratum, in- 
formation already available on nonrespondents in Dun 
& Bradstreet’s records was used to ensure the reason- 
ableness of projections, For example, records of the con- 


differ somewhat from those outlined 
above, because (1) the denominators 
were reduced in size to take into account 
multiple holding of licenses, concerns 
now inactive or out of business, etc., 
and (2) the numerators were reduced 
because of inability to make contact 
with the respondent during the time 
allowed, or because of refusals to co- 
operate. It is estimated that the com- 
pleted interviews accounted for 81 per 
cent of the active package liquor whole- 
salers, and for 88 per cent of the whole- 
sale sales of package liquor (excluding 
sales of agents, brokers and solicitors); 
and for 41 per cent of the active package 
liquor retailers and for 65 per cent of the 
retail sales of package liquor (excluding 
drug store sales), in Massachusetts in 
1946. 


Collection of Data 


The survey itself was carried out en- 
tirely by personal interview (except for 
a few respondents who, after discussion 
of the questionnaire in personal inter- 
views, preferred to mail their completed 
forms directly to the New York office of 
Dun & Bradstreet). All interviews were 
conducted by regular full-time members 
of Dun & Bradstreet’s reporting staff, 
working under the supervision of the 
organization’s branch offices in Boston, 
Worchester, and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; Albany, New York; and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Before the interviews took place, each 
holder of a Massachusetts retail package 
liquor license received a letter from the 
Massachusetts Package Stores Associa- 
tion, and each holder of a license to im- 
port and wholesale all alcoholic bever- 
ages received a letter from the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Alcoholic Bever- 


cerns in the strata having business assets of “$50,000 
or more” were carefully scrutinized to make sure that 
imputed data were reasonable. 
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Taste I.—Size Srratirication oF Retart Enterprises Packxace Liquor 1n Massacuusetts 
January, 1947 
Type and Size of Concerns in Each Stratum pag 
3 I. Retail Package Liquor Predominantly 
A. Dun & Bradstreet Rating E or above 
1. Business Assets $50,000 or more 10 7 
2. Business Assets $20,000 to $49,999 35 30 
: 3. Business Assets $10,000 to $19,999 13 11 
> 4. Business Assets $ 5,000 to $ 9,999 4 4 
: B. Dun & Bradstreet Rating—, Estimated “‘Large” 
: 1. Business Assets $50,000 or more 9 8 
- 2. Business Assets $20,000 to $49,999 31 29 
- 3. Business Assets $10,000 to $19,999 15 15 
4. Business Assets less than $10,000 4 4 
: C. Dun & Bradstreet Rating F, G, or H. 
- 1. Business Assets $20,000 or more 44 20 
y 2. Business Assets $10,000 to $19,999 118 41 
. 3. Business Assets $ 5,000 to $ 9,999 134 42 
’ 4. Business Assets less than $ 5,000 59 12 
; D. Dun & Bradstreet Rating—, Estimated “Medium-size” 
> 1. Business Assets $20,000 to $49,999 22 12 
2. Business Assets $10,000 to $19,999 71 28 
y 
> 3. Business Assets $ 5,000 to $ 9,999 65 19 
l 4. Business Assets less than $ 5,000 24 4 
E. Dun & Bradstreet Rating J or Lower 
1. Business Assets $3,000 or more 49 10 
2. Business Assets less than $ 3,000 35 7 
F. Dun & Bradstreet Rating—, Estimated “Small” 
: 1. Business Assets $ 5,000 or more 18 6 
. 2. Business Assets less than $ 5,000 14 3 
G. Separate Stratum of Chain Package Stores I 1 
Known To Retait Pacxace Liquor PREDOMINANTLY 773 313 
| II. Retail Other Goods Predominantly; Also Carry Package Liquor 
f A. Dun & Bradstreet Rating E or above 
1. Business Assets $50,000 or more 7 5 
; 2. Business Assets $20,000 to $49,999 28 27 
; 3. Business Assets $10,000 to $19,999 8 7 
4. Business Assets $ 5,000 to $ 9,999 5 4 
’ 5. Business Assets less than $ 5,000 3 3 
> B. Dun & Bradstreet Rating F, G, or H 
1. Business Assets $10,000 to $50,000 37 I! 
: 2. Business Assets $ 5,000 to $ 9,999 46 14 
4 3. Business Assets less than $ 5,000 28 9 
- C. Dun & Bradstreet Rating J or Lower 
1. Business Assets $ 2,000 or More 23 6 
2. Business Assets less than $ 2,000 9 4 
L D. Dun & Bradstreet Rating—, Size not Estimated 
; 1. Business Assets $10,000 or More 32 6 
> 2. Business Assets $ 5,000 to $ 9,999 25 6 
; 3. Business Assets less than $ 5,000 20 5 
F E. Six Separate Strata of One Chain Each 6 6 
Tota, Known To Retai Pacxace, Liquor anpD OrHer Goons 277 113 
III. Character of Business Not Known in Advance 
4 Not Listed or Rated by Dun & Bradstreet 
- A. Seasonal License Holders 21 8 
si B. Non-Seasonal License Holders 160 76 
t Totat Nor Listep 181 84 
Granp 1,231 510 
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age Importers and Wholesalers. These 
letters pointed out that the survey was 
being undertaken to obtain impartial 
and objective facts on the liquor trade in 
Massachusetts, that a representative of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., would visit the 
concern to collect this information, and 
that any information provided would be 
held by Dun & Bradstreet in absolute 
confidence, so far as individual operations 
were concerned. The letters requested 
that the concern cooperate in every way 
with the Dun & Bradstreet representa- 
tive. The letter to retailers also enclosed 
an outline of the types of information to 
be covered in the survey, so that some 
of this information, much of which was 
based on detailed operating records, 
could be assembled in advance of the 
interviewer's visit. 

The sponsorship by the two state 
trade associations and the personal as- 
surances by the Dun & Bradstreet re- 
porters, many of whom were already 
known to the respondents, were sufficient 
to obtain cooperation from the great ma- 
jority of establishments visited, despite 
the request for intimate details on in- 
vestment, sales, debts and operating 
expenses. Only 30 concerns, comprising 5 
per cent of the 598 concerns in the liquor 
trade with whom contact was made, 
refused to cooperate in the survey. 

Generally, at least two calls were re- 
quired to obtain all of the information 
desired. In the first call, the purpose of 
the survey and the nature of the detailed 
information to be collected were dis- 
cussed. The second call was made to 
collect the information and go over it 
with the respondent, in order to make 
sure that the questions had been fully 
understood and that the information 
provided was as reliable as possible. 

Appraisal of the reliability and ac- 
curacy of the replies of the respondents 
was undertaken at three stages. First, 


the investigators were instructed to 
scrutinize the answers given, while the 
interviews were going on, basing this 
scrutiny on their experience in inter- 
viewing other establishments in the 
same trade and community, and on their 
knowledge of the particular types of 
information that were likely to involve 
misunderstanding or distortion. Internal 
consistency was checked at this point, 
together with some checking of the ex- 
external consistency of the replies with 
the appearance of the outlet itself (its 
inventories, fixtures, furnishings, per- 
sonnel, floor space, neighborhood, etc.) 
and with data obtained prior to the 
interview from the local records of Dun & 
Bradstreet, concerning the operations of 
that particular concern. 

Second, after collection, the material 
obtained was analysed and checked in 
detail against the material already avail- 
able in the records of Dun & Bradstreet 
for the same or similar concerns. Com- 
parison of stratum averages was an im- 
portant feature of this checking. Inter- 
view data were checked also against 
material from the Massachusetts Alco- 
holic Beverage Commission, against 
data from tax reports of the State and 
the Federal Government, against statis- 
tics on the wholesale and retail liquor 
trade collected during the 1940 Census 
of Business, and against data collected 
more recently by Federal Government 
agencies and by private organizations. 

Third, certain types of information 
(notably sales and net worth) that had 
already been collected from this trade 
in the course of previous Dun & Brad- 
street investigations were taken directly 
from the Agency’s records. Some of the 
estimates made were, therefore, based 
on a much larger number of concerns 
than the number with which interviews 
were completed. 

After collecting the information and 
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cross-checking it for internal and ex- 
ternal consistency, separate estimates 
for each of the ten wholesale strata and 
for each of the 42 retail strata (outlined 
in Table 1) were made by direct arithme- 
tic expansion of the averages obtained 
for each stratum. This method of esti- 
mating avoided the distortions that 
might otherwise have resulted from 
completing a larger proportion of inter- 
views with one size group than with 
another; and it made it possible to spot 
any data that were markedly out of line, 
for an average figure obtained for one 
stratum should have some reasonable 
relationship to the average figures ob- 
tained for the strata above and below it. 


FINDINGS 


Interviews were carried out during 
February and March, 1947, and ob- 
tained data relating to 1946 operations 
and to employment and earnings in 
January, 1947. Estimated totals for 
importers and wholesalers, for package 
liquor stores, and for stores handling 
package liquor as a minor line, were 
made for each of the following: 


1. Number of proprietorships, partner- 
ships, and corporations. 

2. Longevity (of package stores only). 
3. Dollar sales of package liquor and of 
concerns carrying package liquor. 

4. Apparent consumption of distilled 
spirits. 

5. Employment of full-time and part- 
time employees, and of full-time and 
part-time partners, proprietors, officers 
of corporations and family members. 

6. Employment of veterans of World 
War II. 

7. Dependents of veteran and non- 
veteran employees. 

8. Earnings of employees, and entre- 
preneurial withdrawals. 

g. Fees and taxes paid to the State and 
to local authorities. 

10. Rentals paid. 


11. Other major operating expenses: util- 
ities, interest, freight and trucking, 
advertising, breakage and pilferage, 
maintenance and repair, insurance and 
bonding, professional services, dues 
and contributions, depreciation, etc. 

12. Investment: tangible net worth, real 
estate, and business assets. 

13. Indebtedness (of importers and whole- 
salers only). 

14. Average bank balance (of importers 
and wholesalers only). 


In brief, the survey showed that there 
were in January 1947 some 1,300 differ- 
ent concerns actively engaged in the 
retail and wholesale distribution of liquor 
in Massachusetts (excluding drug stores, 
agents, brokers and solicitors). Of these, 
72 were importers and wholesalers, 915 
were retail package stores, and 316 were 
primarily engaged in retailing other 
goods (usually groceries) but also car- 
ried package liquor. (Three concerns 
operated to an important extent at both 
the wholesale and retail levels, and hence 
are counted twice). 

Some 7,405 persons were employed, 
either as proprietors, officers, family 
members, partners, or employees) in the 
retail and wholesale package liquor 
trade,!° and they supported an addi- 
tional 10,0$9 persons. January earnings 
(wages, salaries, and withdrawals) of 
these 7,405 persons were estimated at 
$1,551,000. 

The tangible net worth of the 1,300 
concerns engaged in the liquor trade 
totalled about $51,865,000, including 
package liquor inventories estimated at 
$27,115,000. 

Total retail package liquor sales in 1946 
were estimated at $69,170,000. Whole- 
sale sales, estimated at $115,000,000, in- 


‘cluded sales to drug stores and to bars, 


10 This figure includes only the persons directly em- 
ployed in the liquor departments of grocery and other 
stores carrying package liquor. 
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restaurants, hotels, etc., that sold liquor 
for on-premise consumption. 

These figures give some idea of the 
extent of the existing investment and 
employment in the package liquor trade 
in Massachusetts," and of the magnitude 
of the changes that would be brought 
about by the establishment there of a 
state monopoly of package liquor dis- 
tribution. 


CoNCLUDING STATEMENT 


The results obtained in this survey, 
together with a careful description of 
the methodology employed, were pro- 
vided the Massachusetts Association of 
Alcholic Beverage Importers and Whole- 
salers in the form of a factual report, 
without discussion of the issues involved 
or interpretation of the facts relevant to 
these issues. Copies of this report were 
supplied by the Association to its mem- 
bers, to all members of the Legal Affairs 
Committee, and to various other mem- 
bers of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, and the data were brought before 
the Joint Legislative Committee of the 
General Court, during its hearings on 
House Bill No. 887. The Committee 
asked for complete copies of the original 
report, which were furnished to it, and 


11 The employment and sales estimates given here are 
subject to a sampling error of about 4 per cent. 


studied these during the period of con- 
sideration of the Bill.” 

It is clear that this fact-finding func- 
tion may be of real significance as an 
aid in the determination of public policy 
for a variety of similar problems. For 
example, the adoption of zoning laws 
may require real adjustments in the 
economic life of the zones affected. Simi- 
larily, laws encouraging the development 
of consumers’ cooperatives may directly 
affect existing investments and economic 
relationships. The closing down of a 
factory which represents a substantial 
part of a community’s economic life 
would pose problems of adjustment that 
might be measured in a similar way. 

It is obvious that the objectivity of 
research must be rigorously maintained 
in such studies in order that fact-finding 
may receive, and be worthy of receiving, 
adequate consideration in the determi- 
nation of public policy. On the other 
hand, the existence of real conflicts of 
economic or political interest should not 
be used as an argument against the 
proper use of market research for im- 
partial fact-finding. Indeed, only by 
determining the facts in some such way 
as this can valid determinations of public 
policy be reached. 


12 The Bill eventually died in Committee, but may be 
brought up at a subsequent session of the General 
Court. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF TRADE-MARKS 


STEWART H. REWOLDT 
University of Michigan 


Epiror’s Note: The author argues for free assignment 
of trade-marks and finds our laws inadequate in this re- 
gard. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE LAW of trade-mark assignment 

has been much debated in foreign 
countries for many decades, and many 
countries have made major changes in 
the legal rules pertaining to the transfer 
of trade-marks.! In the United States, 
comparatively little attention was de- 
voted to this aspect of trade-mark law 
until the Congressional hearings on the 
Lanham Act were begun in 1938. Never- 
theless, assignment of trade-marks was a 
topic of considerable discussion during 
the hearings, and the form of the re- 
sulting legislation is such that the debate 
is not likely to subside in the near future. 


Tue Issue 


Originally, trade-marks were usually a 
part of the premises, consisting of inn 
signs, haberdashery signs, et cetera. As 
industrial development progressed, and 
the gap between producer and consumer 
widened, trade-marks came to be at- 
tached to goods. The trade-mark was 
deemed to have an aspect of “personal- 
ity,” as it indicated that a certain man 
made goods which bore a certain mark. 
During this period the basic principles of 
both the common and the statutory law 
relating to the assignment of trade- 
marks were formed, and they reflected 
the attitudes concerning the function of 
trade-marks prevalent at the time. Initi- 

1 Here, as in the Lanham Act, the term “trade-mark” 
includes any word, name, symbol, or device or any 
combination thereof adopted and used by a manufac- 


turer or merchant to identify his goods and distinguish 
them from those manufactured and sold by others. 


ally it was held that trade-marks were 
appurtenant to premises and could not 
be transferred without the particular real 
estate to which they were affixed. As 
commerce expanded and people began to 
sell goods away from their immediate 
places of business, the idea of physical 
attachment of mark and premises was 
no longer tenable. However, the course 
of reasoning followed by the courts pre- 
served in law a close affinity between the 
mark and the premises. The courts 
reasoned: “A mark indicates the good- 
will. You cannot have goodwill without 
business. You cannot do business with- 
out premises. Therefore, the trade- 
mark identifies premises.’’? Consequent- 
ly, transfer of the trade-mark without 
simultaneous assignment of the business 
was not allowed. Section 10 of the Trade- 
Mark Act of 1905 embodies this prin- 
ciple. 


BusINESss PRACTICE AND THE LAW 


Business practice relative to trade- 
mark transfers has not always conformed 
to the law. Many trade-marks have 
been sold unaccompanied by the busi- 
nesses in which they were used. This has 
been accomplished “‘through a_ wide- 
spread ignorance of the law or through 
gentlemen’s agreements that do not rely 
on the law, or through deliberately mak- 
ing the most of the exceptions that the 
law recognizes.’* As a matter of fact, 
the Congressional hearings on the Lan- 
ham Act suggest that most trade-mark 


* Hearings Before the Committee on Patents, Subcom- 
mittee on Trade-Marks, House of Representatives, on 
H.R. 4744, 1939, Pp. 80. 

3 Isaacs, Traffic in Trade Symbols, 1931, 44 Harvard 
Law Review 1210. 
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assignments today are accomplished by 
methods which do not conform to the 
spirit or letter of trade-mark law.* Con- 
tracts are so drawn that goodwill comes 
to mean old labels, lists of customers, 
lists of agents, and similar things. The 
status at law of such contracts is not 
clear. 

The common law in regard to trade- 
mark assignment is very confused. The 
courts, by interpretations have been 
gradually changing the law so as to 
bring it into conformity with business 
practice. It is quite likely that the courts, 
under common law, would hold that if 
a man manufactured two or more dis- 
tinct articles (e.g. ash trays and burlap 
bags) he could assign one of his marks 
and need only assign that part of his 
business to which that mark applied.’ It 
is very doubtful, however, that the com- 
mon law would permit a manufacturer of 
several brands of one article to sell one 
of his trade-marks unless he sold his 
entire business.’ In fact, the English 
courts held that a manufacturer of six 
brands of cigarettes could not sell one 
brand unless he sold the other five 
brands to the same party together with 
all physical assets of his business. Our 
courts are likely to follow this precedent. 
This decision led Great Britain to revise 
its statutory law so as to permit the 
free assignment of trade-marks. 

At one time, almost all major coun- 
tries provided for the assignment of 
trade-marks only in conjunction with the 
businesses in which they were used. 
Today the United States is the only 
major country which does not allow 
free assignment of trade-marks. France 
has had it for 100 years. Denmark, the 


* Hearings Before the Committee on Patients, Subcome 
mittee on Trade-Marks, House of Representatives, on 
H.R. 1941 1938, p. 148. 

5 Hearings on H.R. 4744, OP. cit., p. 90. 

® Hearings on H.R. 9041, Op. cit., p. 147. 


last country to make the. change, adopted 
free assignment in 1938. 

The Lanham Act, our present trade- 
mark statute, provides that a trade-mark 
“shall be assignable with the goodwill 
of the business in which the mark is 
used or with that part of the goodwill of 
the business connected with the use of 
and symbolized by the mark.” This 
clarifies the confused situation existing 
under common law to the extent of 
specifically providing for the transfer of 
one mark with only that part of the busi- 
ness with which it is used. However, it 
reflects adherence to the concept that 
goodwill attaches to the business, not to 
the trade-mark itself, and also that a 
trade-mark’s primary function is to 
serve as an indication of origin. 


Tue CAsE For LIMITED ASSIGNMENT 


The arguments most commonly used 
to oppose the free assignment of trade- 
marks have not changed appreciably 
since the legal principles dealing with 
assignment were first established. It is 
contended that the goodwill attaches to 
the business, not to the trade-mark. The 
trade-mark is, in the mind of the con- 
sumer, merely a symbol of the business 
and owes its value to the goodwill and 
reputation of the business concerned. It 
is the manufacturer upon whom the 
consumer relies for protection, and the 
trade-mark is important only as it serves 
to facilitate such reliance. 

It is claimed, furthermore, that free 
assignment of trade-marks would not 
serve to protect the consumer because 
the mark would no longer serve as an 
indicator of origin. The public would, 
therefore, be deceived. Consumers would 
think they were buying the product of a 
certain manufacturer, but would re- 
ceive a product made by another. Be- 
cause of this confusion as to source of 
the merchandise, advocates of limited 
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assignment contend that the assignee 
would be in an excellent position to de- 
preciate the quality of the product 
marketed under the assigned mark, and 
thus make huge profits in a short period 
before retiring from business. In sum- 
mary, the argument of those opposing 
the free assignment of trade-marks is 
that protection of the consumer would be 
sacrificed when the mark ceased to serve 
as an indication of origin. 


Tue CASE FOR FREE ASSIGNMENT 


It is true that the arguments favoring 
limited assignment possessed some valid- 
ity in the past, but the same theories 
are no longer tenable today. First, good- 
will is inherent in the trade-mark itself 
and does not serve primarily as an indi- 
cation of origin. Second, it is just as un- 
likely that the assignee would depreciate 
the quality of the good as it is that the 
assignor would do so. Third, if the 
assignee did intend to depreciate quality, 
a requirement that the trade-mark and 
the business concerned be sold only in 
conjunction with each other would not 
deter him. 

The goodwill and the trade-mark are 
inseparable. Under modern conditions of 
commerce a trade-mark has an aspect of 
“personality” in only a very indirect 
sense. Most consumers do not know what 
concern produces many of the articles 
which they buy, but do know the brand 
names. For their protection they rely 
upon the trade-mark itself, not upon the 
business behind it. A given trade-mark 
serves as assurance that consecutive pur- 
chases of the same article will yield the 
same quality as did the first purchase. It 
can be contended, however, that in- 
directly the consumer is relying upon a 
certain business for protection because 
the business in which the mark is used 
controls the standards upon which the 
mark is based. Admittedly, this must be 


true. In subsequent paragraphs it will 
be shown, however, that reliance upon 
the trade-mark is adequate protection, 
and that the indirect reliance upon a par- 
ticular business is sound in theory but 
has little effect in practice. 

If we define goodwill as the favorable 
attitude of consumers toward an article 
they have tried and found satisfactory, 
and admit that in most cases consumers 
do not know who produces the goods they 
purchase, then we must admit that the 
goodwill attaches to the trade-mark, not 
the trade-mark to the goodwill, and that 
they are incapable of separation. The 
entire value of a trade-mark in assign- 
ment is that it allows the purchaser to 
capitalize on goodwill. If this be true, it 
is not possible to assign one without the 
other. 

The purchaser of the trade-name 
“Chesterfield” for cigarettes would feel 
little concern about whether the contract 
of assignment stated that he received the 
goodwill of the business or not. The con- 
sumer would be more willing to purchase 
cigarettes put out by the assignee under 
the name “Chesterfield” than he would 
cigarettes subsequently placed upon the 
market by Liggett and Myers, the pre- 
vious owner of the mark, under some un- 
known brand. Goodwill has been trans- 
ferred whether or not the contract so 
states, or the physical assets of the busi- 
ness have accompanied the assignment. 

The reasoning followed by other 
countries in this regard is well summed 
up in the following quotation from the 
report of a Royal Commission appointed 
by the British government to study this 
subject prior to the time their own law 
pertaining to the assignment of trade- 
marks was amended. It reported: “Our 
law governing the assignment of trade- 
marks is based upon the theory that a 
trade-mark owes its value to the good- 
will and reputation of the business con- 
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cerned. Under modern conditions of trad- 
ing the tendency is for the business to 
be built up around the trade-mark, and 
the commercial view today is that the 
goodwill of a business frequently is in- 
herent in the trade-mark itself. The 
Statute and common law on the subject 
are based largely upon obsolete con- 
ditions and take no account of this 
change in view.’ 

It is doubtful whether the assignment 
of a trade-mark without simultaneous 
assignment of the business in which it is 
used will serve to injure the public. First, 
the assignee is unlikely to depreciate 
the quality of the article sold under the 
assigned brand. He has much more to 
gain by adhering to the quality stand- 
ards of his predecessor. A “quick” 
profit, through depreciation of the 
quality of product sold under the brand, 
is likely to be a smaller total profit. 
Once the assignee has purchased the 
mark he has just about as much of a 
stake in it as did its original owner. The 
original owner of the trade-mark had a 
total investment which consisted of tan- 
gible property and the intangible value 
of the trade-mark. To employ the mark 
at all, the purchaser of the mark must 
likewise have an investment in physical 
assets. There is no reason to suppose 
that his investment in plant, equipment, 
et cetera would be appreciably less than 
that of the seller of the mark. The re- 
spective investments in the trade-mark 
would be the same, as the only reason- 
ably objective measure of the value of 
the mark is its sale price. Therefore, the 
original and the subsequent owners of 
the mark have roughly comparable in- 
vestments, and one stands to lose as 
much as the other by depreciating the 


7 Board of Trade: Report of the Departmental Commit- 
tee on the Law and Practice Relating to Trade-Marks, 
London, 1934, Section 107. 


quality of the merchandise sold under 
the mark. 

If, however, we should grant that 
free assignment is likely to result in de- 
preciated quality and deception of the 
consumer, does it follow that the assign- 
ment of the business along with the 
trade-mark would prevent such action? 
Whether the business is assigned with the 
trade-mark or not, the management of 
the business changes hands. It is the 
management which decides whether the 
quality of the goods shall be held con- 
stant or changed. The manner in which 
the mark is used by the assignee deter- 
mines whether or not deception will be 
present, rather than the character of the 
assignment. In certain situations, how- 
ever, the manner of use of the mark may 
be determined in part by the character 
of the assignment. First, there are un- 
doubtedly cases where maintenance of 
quality would be impossible unless cer- 
tain assets accompany the trade-mark 
transferred. Such assets might consist 
of patents, access to certain raw ma- 
terials, or specialized skills peculiar to 
certain personnel. In such cases, transfer 
of the particular assets essential to 
maintenance of quality would be essen- 
tial. Second, there are cases in which a 
depreciation of quality by the assignee 
would be less likely if he were also re- 
quired to purchase the physical assets of 
business. Perhaps the physical assets are 
geared to quality production and cannot 
be profitably used for production of low 
quality articles. Possibly the inherited 
labor force would be incapable of pro- 
ducing low quality goods at a cost which 
would allow competition with other 
producers of low quality goods of the 
same general type. There would be an 
incentive, therefore, to maintain the 
quality level established by the former 
owner of the mark. 
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In the majority of trade-mark assign- 
ments, however, situations of this type 
do not exist. Successful manufacture of 
most goods is not predicated upon con- 
trol of particular assets, such as patents 
or raw materials. The law could be 
effectively framed so as to require trans- 
fer of assets actually essential to the 
maintenance of quality in those cases 
where such a situation exists. It is un- 
necessary to burden all business by de- 
manding that every trade-mark assign- 
ment be accompanied by physical assets 
used in manufacturing the goods con- 
cerned. Assignment of a_ trade-mark 
should imply only transfer of the right 
to manufacture the goods on which the 
mark has been used. 

It is in only a few cases, also, that 
productive facilities are so specialized 
that ownership of them would serve to 
discourage a depreciation of quality. In 
practically all cases assets can be used 
with equal facility to produce either a 
high or a low quality article. In all cases 
where such choice is possible it is futile 
to rely upon joint transfer of trade- 
mark and physical assets for the protec- 
tion of the consumer. Management is 
still free to determine how the acquired 
assets shall be used, and it is the decision 
of the management that determines the 
quality of merchandise offered. In most 
cases, therefore, requiring the assign- 
ment of a business with the trade-mark 
would afford little, if any, more protec- 
tion to the consumer than would free 
assignment of such marks. 


It is difficult to see how limited assign- 
ment of trade-marks would be feasible 
in actual practice. Can a manufacturer 
of more than one brand of cigarettes 
separate the assets concerned with the 
manufacture of one brand so that he 
can transfer them with the mark as- 
signed? It is likely that in manufacturing 
one brand assets will be employed which 
are also used to produce the others. As 
a result, he will employ methods which 
have been used in the past in order to 
get around the law. He will assemble 
lists of customers, old labels, etc., and 
claim that they symbolize goodwill. If 
this be true, the assignment provision of 
the law would have served no useful 
purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Lanham Act has failed to bring 
the law relating to trade-mark assign- 
ment into step with the present day view 
regarding the relationship of a trade- 
mark and goodwill. The United States 
is now the only principal country in the 
world which has failed to make this 
much needed change. Someday our law 
must be brought into step with reality. 
There is no reason why it should not be 
done now while other major changes in 
trade-mark law, incorporated in the 
Lanham Act, are being introduced for 
the first time. If the change is not made 
now, limited assignment will probably 
continue to be part of our trade-mark 
law for many more years. 
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MARKETING COURSES AND MARKETING 
RESEARCH* 


LINCOLN; CLARK 


University of Tennessee 


Eprror’s Note: The author analyzes the membership in 
the Association on a basis of occupation, subjects taught, 
if any and research interests indicated and draws infer- 
ences from the findings. 


ARKETING men returning to their 
M peacetime academic professions are 
confronted with the question of just 
what to teach and what to study. They 
will undoubtedly enrich the content of 
their courses with their wartime ex- 
periences, regardless of the labels of the 
courses. Nevertheless, they may have 
some difficulty pouring all the new wine 
into the old bottles. 

In order to find out what other teach- 
ers are doing, the courses taught by, 
and research interests of the teaching 
members of the A.M.A. reported in the 
National Roster for 1947 have been ana- 
lyzed. The Roster lists 2,539 members of 
which 405 or 16 per cent are engaged in 
education (Table I). Of these, 70 per 
cent are occupied full-time in educa- 
tion—in teaching, research, and admin- 
istration. The remaining 30 per cent 
have a dual occupational allegiance to 
education and business or government. 


ANALYSIS OF COURSES 


Of the 776 courses taught by the 247 
reporting members, about 83 per cent 
are marketing courses (Table II). This 
represents a higher degree of specializa- 
tion than was anticipated. Possibly, how- 
ever, the members have not reported all 
their non-marketing courses. 

Eighty-six per cent of the marketing 

* Acknowledgment for helpful comments is hereby 
made to R. S. Vaile of the University of Minnesota and 


my colleagues at the University of Tennessee—E. O. 
Dille, E. E. Garrison, and B. F. Trimpe. 
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Tasie I.— Crassirication or A.M.A. MEMBERSHIP 
BY OccuPATION AS REPORTED IN NATIONAL 
RostTER, 1947 


Numéber of 
Occupation 
Business (Private and Cooperative)! 2,037 
Government (International, National, 93 
State) 

Both Business and Government 4 
Education 285 
Both Education and Business? 102 
Both Education and Government® 16 
Education, Business, and Government 2 

Total in Education 405 

Total Membership 2,539 


1 Includes 18 whose occupational classification is not 
reported in the Roster and 1 transferred from education 
because of typographical error. 

2 Includes 72 who list education as secondary occupa- 
tion and 1 transferred from business because of typo 
graphical error. 

3 Includes 10 who list education as secondary occupa- 
tion. 


courses fall into seven subjects: mar- 
keting, advertising (elementary and spe- 
cialized), retailing (elementary and spe- 
cialized), sales management, market 
research, salesmanship, and marketing 
policies. Of these courses only “‘market- 
ing policies” was difficult to classify. In 
some cases it was practically impossible 
to determine whether a course in ‘‘Mar- 
keting Problems” was designed to illus- 
trate the development of marketing 
policies or whether it was simply an in- 
troductory course in marketing. 

Courses in wholesaling, industrial mar- 
keting, and purchasing either have not 
been fully reported to the Roster or they 
are presently offered much less fre- 
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Taste II].—C.assirication or Courses GIVEN BY 247 
A.M.A,. Teacuinc Memsers, As ReporTED 
1n Nationa Roster, 1947! 


Number of 
Members 
Giving 
Course 


Course 


Marketing 172 

Advertising, Elementary (77) Specialized 102 
(25) 

Retailing, Elementary (49), Specialized (24) 73 


Sales Management 61 
Market Research 60 
Salesmanship 49 
Marketing Policies? 34 
Credits and Collections II 
Wholesaling II 
Consumption fe) 
Interregional Trade? 9 


Price Policies 

Industrial Marketing 8 
Agricultural Marketing 7 
Cooperative Administration‘ 6 
Purchasing 6 
7 Different Other Marketing Courses 9 


Total 637 
38 Different Non-Marketing Courses® 139 


Total 776 


1 Includes those of the 405 members who listed at 
least one marketing course. 

2 Includes Marketing Problems. 

3 Includes Foreign Trade, Export Marketing, etc. 

‘Includes Cooperation, Cooperative Marketing, 
Economics of Cooperatives, etc. 

5 Includes Economics (26), Statistics (14), Finance 
(10), Business Management (8), Accounting (7), Per- 
sonnel (7), and 32 other courses (72). 


quently than was thought to be the case. 
All three together account for less than 
four per cent of the total course offerings. 

The course title “Interregional Trade,” 
though reported only once in the Roster, 
is used in the table for reasons which are 
discussed later. 


ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH INTERESTS 


The research interests of the teaching 
members are scattered over a very wide 
range and probably are even greater in 
number and in degree of specialization 
than reported in the Roster. (Table III). 


Almost half of the 578 research interests 
given by the 269 reporting members are 
not further particularized than the 26 
general research headings used by the 
Fournal, i.e., they are reported simply as 
“Sales Management,” “Marketing,” 
“Advertising,” “‘Retailing,” etc. 
Another 10 per cent of the research 
interests could not be classified under 
any known marketing terminology. The 
remaining 40 per cent varied in speci- 
ficity from such descriptions as ‘Sales 
Quotas” to “‘the Ecological Approach to 
Trade Territory Delineation.” The char- 
acteristic common to these specialized 
research interests, in contrast to the re- 


Tasre III.—C tassirication oF Researcu INTERESTS 
or 269 A.M.A. Teacuinc MemsBers as Reported 
1n NATIONAL RosTER, 1947 


Gen- Special- 


Research Interest net il Total 
Retailing 30 37 67 
Miscellaneous— Marketing 47 18 65 
Advertising 25 38 63 
Markets— Specific Products 33 21 54 
Selling 24 27 si 
Consumer Studies 27 6 33 
Prices & Price Policies 12 21 33 
Marketing Farm Products 13 15 28 
Marketing Theory 16 10 26 
Federal, State,Local Regulation 4 19 23 
Industrial Marketing 15 4 19 
Foreign Trade 12 6 18 
Market Area Studies 4 I! 1S 
Product Analysis II 4 15 
Co-operative Marketing 11 3 14 
Credit-Mercantile and Retail 12 2 14 
Transportation 7 14 
General Market Statistics 5 9 14 
Cost of Marketing 10 I 11 
Research Technique 6 4 10 
Producers Marketing of Con- ° 8 8 

sumers’ Goods 
Wholesaling 4 2 6 
Marketing Minerals ° 5 5 
Marketing Services ° 3 3 
Warehousing 2 ° 2 
Taxation I I 2 
Total 331 282 I 


Misc.—Non Marketing 
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ported general interests, is that they 
appear to reflect specific research cur- 
rently under way. 

The information in the Roster reveals 
an absence of mobilization of the talents 
of academicians on marketing problems. 
Not over three men report research on 
the same specific topic. These, how- 
ever, provide an indication of what 
are currently considered some of the 
major marketing problems: measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of advertising, 
product acceptance survey techniques, 
Latin-American trade, installment cred- 
it, retail store mortality, state trade bar- 
riers, fair trade laws, advertising and the 
business cycle, efficiency of the market- 
ing system, product pricing, and trade 
area delineation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The very wide variety of marketing 
courses and research interests listed in 
the preceding tables conduces in the 
writer a feeling that the objectives of 
marketing teachers might be more clear- 
cut. 

In order to present something specific 
for others to shoot at, the following three 
recommendations are made: 

(1) Since most of the teaching mem- 
bers are in Schools of Business Adminis- 
tration, their efforts should be primarily 
concentrated on developing and teach- 
ing those principles of business adminis- 
tration whose application to recurrent 
specific marketing probiems should in- 
crease the efficiency of the flow of goods 
and services between producers and 
consumers. 

(2) In order to make available to 
interested members a recommended list 
of marketing courses, a session at an 
early meeting of the A.M.A. should be 
devoted to the establishment of an 
A.M.A. approved minimum standard 
curriculum. 


(3) “For the advancement of science 
in marketing,” the A.M.A. should invite 
members to submit to the National 
Roster only such information on research 
that relates to the development or veri- 
fication of principles of marketing that 
they have made or are willing to make 
public. 

The construction of a curriculum to 
work towards the above objective should 
capitalize to the utmost practicable the 
existing capacities and interests of the 
available instructors. This consideration 
as reflected by the present course offer- 
ings is embodied in the following pro- 
posed standard curriculum of 8 one- 
semester courses: Marketing, Salesman- 
ship, Retailing Store Management, Ad- 
vertising, Retail Store Buying, Sales 
Management, Market Research, and 
Marketing Policies. This curriculum 
would consume 24 semester hours. When 
demand and resources permit more, the 
following four courses are recommended: 
Credits and Collections, Consumption, 
Cooperative Administration, and Inter- 
regional Trade. 

In addition to the pragmatic evidence 
of the preponderance of these courses 
among present offerings, they each ap- 
pear to contribute to the overall objec- 
tive of the curriculum. Although the in- 
troductory course in Marketing may 
accomplish little more than orient the 
student to the anatomy of our market- 
ing institutions, it will prepare him for 
subsequent courses on how to play a 
role in these institutions so as to yield 
greater efficiency in marketing. The ordi- 
nary course in “‘Salesmanship”’ will pro- 
vide a pleasant aphrodisiac to “‘practical 
minded” students who find the ‘“‘anat- 
omy” course tedious. The exceptional 
course in “Salesmanship” will drive 
home principles aimed to cut the time 
and expense of transferring the title to 
goods from sellers to buyers. The func- 
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tion of taking up demand creation would 
be the responsibility of the Advertising 
course, as would be the additional func- 
tions of disseminating information and 
“veloping desires on the part of indi- 
viduals. 

In “Retailing,” which is the second 
largest occupational field in many dis- 
tricts (after farming), principles of man- 
agement to make store operations more 
efficient would be stressed. 

“Sales Management”’ would keep the 
alternative costs of various ways of 
selling the firm’s output firmly in mind 
and thus would seem preferable to ad- 
ditional courses in advertising. 

“Retail Store Buying” appears to be 
preferable to “Industrial Purchasing” 
which does not appear to have obtained 
increased acceptance. The Buying course 
would cover part of the subject matter 
of Purchasing and also provide a con- 
venient place for the Mathematics of 
Retailing which, it is contended, merits 
more attention. 

“Market Research,” though a nar- 
rower subject, is nominated over ““Mar- 
keting Research.” Such great advances 
have been made in market research 
techniques in the last decade as to pro- 
vide ample material for a marketing 
course to train students in the applica- 
tion of scientific methods toward the 
end of reducing marketing costs. It pro- 
vides a “‘precise” course and avoids the 
risk of degenerating into a hodge podge 
of problems often taken up in Marketing 
Research courses. 

The final course in ““Marketing Poli- 
cies” would be aimed specifically for 
training in the solution of recurrent prob- 
lems. The case material might be drawn 
from such specialized subjects as Whole- 
saling, Industrial Purchasing, Public 
Relations, Price Policies, Distribution 
Costing, Distribution Channels, New 
Product Development, Price Controls 


and Rationing, other government regu- 
lations affecting the flow of goods and, 
last but not least, those topics particu- 
larly dear to the teacher’s heart. 

Whether or not the four proposed 
supplementary courses should be offered 
by the Marketing Department is an 
administrative matter less important 
than whether marketing students should 
take them. Two of these four courses do 
not appear to require more justification 
than references to their present popu- 
larity with qualified experts: “Credits 
and Collections,” and “Consumption” 
(or “Consumer Economics” or ‘‘Con- 
sumer Marketing.”’) 

Because of the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in this country of marketing 
problems of private as contrasted to 
public and cooperative enterprises, it is 
fitting and proper that they receive the 
major share of attention in marketing 
courses. At the same time the growth of 
cooperative marketing by farmers and 
urban consumers suggests an increase in 
attention to its problems. Not only will 
this better orient marketing students 
who are going into urban employment as 
to the character of these predominantly 
farmers’ institutions but also it may de- 
velop interest in some students to seek 
employment in cooperatives and thus 
contribute to the solution of their dis- 
tinctive formidable marketing problems. 
Accordingly a course in “‘Cooperative 
Administration” is proposed. If this 
course concentrates on the principles in- 
volved in making cooperative organiza- 
tions operate, it would also be of value 
with respect to retailer’s cooperatives, 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associa- 
tions, and other voluntary institutions in 
which many students are likely to par- 
ticipate. 


“Interregional Trade” is a proposed 


course designation that seems apt to 
circumscribe a growing complex of prob- 
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lems relating particularly to restrictions 
on the free flow of goods. Such a course 
might commence with the principle of 
comparative advantage, follow with 
programs for regional and national de- 
velopment, international trade regula- 
tions and conclude with an analysis of 
cartels, commodity agreements, and the 
new International Trade and Food and 
Agriculture Organizations of the United 
Nations. 

Since the founders established the 
American Marketing Association “‘for 
the advancement of science in market- 
ing,” it may be assumed that the mem- 
bers are ipso facto interested in the de- 
velopment of principles of marketing. In 
contrast to some other learned societies in 
the social sciences, the composition of the 
membership of the A.M.A. is unusually 


well qualified to test enunciated princi- 
ples in the laboratory of actual experi- 
ence. However, principles cannot well be 
developed by secret research but must 
be made public for critical analysis. 
Accordingly it would seem that the 
A.M.A. should invite its members to 
list only such research interests as relate 
to principles of marketing and with 
the understanding that the member 
thereby signifies that he has made or is 
prepared to make public the results of 
his research. 

It is believed that adoption of this 
policy would reduce the number of 
“readership” research interests, concen- 
trate attention on basic principles, 
and in general, advance science in mar- 
keting. 
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THE MECHANICS OF CONSTRUCTING A 
MARKET AREA MAP 


FRANK STROHKARCK ano KATHERINE PHELPS 
Curtis Publishing Company 


Eprror’s Note: This is a case study of the method used 
in constructing the Curtis map, “Market Areas for Shop- 
ping lines.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Market area maps have long been 
used as standard tools in the study of 
markets, planning of sales territories, and 
in the distribution of products nation- 
ally. Consequently market area or trade 
area maps of the United States have 
been published by many organizations. 
All of these maps implied a representation 
of the flow of trade for all kinds of retail 
outlets. Because of this over-all cover- 
age, the maps have been of limited 
value as they were not satisfactory for 
any one line of products. 

It is a fundamental principle in mar- 
keting map construction that a map 
must pertain to a homogeneous line of 
products if it is to be even roughly ac- 
curate for practical usage. That is, the 
map must concern itself either with a 
specific product or a group of products 
that have similar shopping characteris- 
tics such as shopping lines, foods, drugs, 
services, etc. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has 
recently published a market area map 
for shopping lines. Shopping line prod- 
ucts are those items for which a pur- 
chaser shops around and compares prices 
and quality before buying. They include 
such products as clothing, accessories, 
dry goods, household goods, jewelry, 
silverware, etc.—items which account 
for 80 per cent of the sales of the 
average department store. 

This market area map was the result 
of an intensive study over a two-year 
period. New methods in map construc- 


tion were explored and techniques were 
developed not heretofore used on a na- 
tional scale. 

This case study of the construction of 
a market area map describes in detail 
the method used by the Research De- 
partment of The Curtis Publishing 
Company in constructing its market 
area map for shopping lines. 

There are two basic problems in the 
construction of a market area map: 


1. Determining the cities to be designated 
as market centers. 

2. Outlining the territory to be included 
in each market area. 


These two problems appear relatively 
simple but it is the correct solution of 
them which is the key to the making of 
a sound market area map. 


SELECTING MARKET CENTERS 


In order to select market centers, a 
preliminary rule of thumb was tenta- 
tively set up to the effect that a city or 
town must have one-third of its retail 
sales in shopping lines to be considered 
a market center. The ratio of shopping 
line sales to total retail sales was calcu- 
lated for all urban places. 

Further analysis indicated that this 
ratio should be lowered to one-fourth in 
sparsely settled western and southwest- 
ern states in order that satisfactory 
areas could be established. 

The cities which tentatively qualified 
as market centers were further studied 
as to their— 


1. Accessibility from the surrounding 
area, that is, the road network and rail- 
road, bus and other transportation 
facilities. 
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2. Nearness to other cities, especially the 
effect of larger neighboring cities on its 
trade. 

3. Marketing opportunity, that is, the 
number and the sales volume of stores 
handling shopping lines, number of 
shopping line departments in the stores, 


types of stores, variety of products 
handled. 


As a result of this analysis about 500 


cities were tentatively selected as market 
centers. 


OUTLINING THE AREAS AROUND 
THE CENTERS 


The next problem was to delineate 
the boundaries of each market area 
surrounding the centers. 

It was decided that the county would 
be the geographical unit, that is, that 
the area boundaries would not split 
county lines. This decision was necessary 


ers’ buying habits of shopping lines, 
has been repeatedly tested and developed 
by P. D. Converse of the University 
of Illinois. 

The formula may be stated as follows: 


“Two cities attract retail trade from an 
intermediate area in the vicinity of the 
breaking point approximately in direct pro- 
portion to the population of the two cities 
and in inverse proportion to the square of 
the distance from the two cities to the inter- 
mediate area.” 


The breaking point is that area up to 
which one city exercises a dominant 
trading influence and beyond which 
another city dominates. 

As an example, if you wished to esti- 
mate the relative amounts of trade going 
from small town X to nearby shopping 
centers A and B, the appropriate data 
set up in the following equation and 
solved will give you the answer. 


Proportion of Trade to City A Gea of City 5) = to 5) 


Proportion of Trade to City B _ 


because the county is the smallest geo- 
graphical unit for which most national 
Statistics are available; and it was one 
of the purposes of this study to compare 
and measure market areas in terms of 
number of customers, volume of trade, 
circulation of magazines, etc. 


FoRMULA FOR MEASURING THE 
FLow or TRADE 


Preliminary boundaries to each area 
were first delineated by a formula 


Distance from City B to breaking point = 


which measures the flow of trade. This 
formula, first stated by W. J. Reilly* as 
a result of many field studies of custom- 


*W. J. Reilly. University of Texas Bulletin No. 
2944, 1929. 


Population of City B 


Distance to A 


In preparing the map of shopping line 
market areas, the problem had a slightly 
different angle. There, taking any two 
neighboring marketing centers (A and 
B), it was our purpose to find the approx- 
imate point between them where their 
trade attraction was equal, in order to 
determine the boundary line between 
the areas of the two centers. For this 
purpose there is another formula derived 
from the one above (assuming trade to 
A is equal to trade to B): 


Distance from City A to City B 


of City A 
Population of City B 


If two cities are of equal size, the 
breaking point will be halfway between 
them. This can be easily demonstrated 
by substitution in the formula. 

As an example of two cities of unequal 
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size take A, a city of 200,000 and B, a 
city of 100,000 population. These two 
cities are 100 miles apart by the main 
road, and we wish to find out the break- 
ing point between them, that is, the 
point where the flow of trade to each 
city is equal. Substituting the data 
given above in our ons we have— 


Distance B to x= 


'200 , 000 
I+ 
100,000 
100 
= = 41.4 miles 
2.414 


Distance from City B to breaking point = 


Distance from City A to breaking 
point is 100—41.4= 58.6 miles 

The assumption is that the majority 
of people living in the area between City 
A and the breaking point will go to City 
A to trade and those in the area between 
City B and the breaking point will trade 
in City B. If a small town were to be 
located at the breaking point, 50 per 
cent of its shopping line purchases out- 
side the town itself would be made in 
City A and $0 per cent in City B. 

After experimenting with this formula 
in our shopping line study, we found 
that in many cases a more satisfactory 
and accurate result could be obtained by 
two modifications: 


1. That volume of shopping line sales be 
substituted for population in the form- 
ula, 

2. That the distance from City A to City 
B be modified by population density. 


Since our market area map was for 
shopping lines, it seemed logical that 
shopping line sales should be used as 
weights rather than population. Tests of 
the two methods indicated that the use 
of shopping line sales resulted in a more 
accurate delineation. 

Secondly, because counties were used 
as a unit, the population density within 
a county was an important factor in 
determining into which area a county 
containing the breaking point would go. 
A Bureau of the Census county popula- 
tion density map was used for this pur- 
pose. With these modifications, the for- 
mula used in the Curtis shopping line 
study became: 


Distance from A to B 
(Modified by Population Density) 


+4/ Line Sales of A 
Shopping Line Sales of B 


The distance was measured by the 
shortest improved highway between the 
cities. Such factors as ferries, toll bridges, 
mountains and seasonal conditions in 
mountain passes were also taken into 
consideration. As an example of how this 
formula was used, let us examine the 
steps in delimiting the area for Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In order to define the bound- 
aries of the Columbus market area, it was 
necessary to apply the formula to Co- 
lumbus and each of the following cities: 
Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Lima, Marion, Mansfield, Akron, 
Canton, Zanesville and Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. In the same manner, this 
formula was applied to each market cen- 
ter and all neighboring centers through- 
out the United States. 


CHECKING IN THE FIELD 
Thus, preliminary boundaries having 
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been established for each of the 500 
market centers, the next step was to 
have these boundaries checked in the 
field to see if any adjustments were 
necessary to meet conditions not de- 
terminable except by actual visits to the 
locality. 

Over 100 field representatives took 
individual photostatic copies of these 
market areas to local people who were 
familiar with the flow of retail trade in 
their own market centers. The field 
representatives were Curtis employees 
who were familiar with the areas. They 
called on business people, such as own- 
ers, sales managers, credit managers of 
department and dry goods stores; bank- 
ers and civic officials. These local people 
studied the map of their area and made 
detailed comments as to the flow of trade, 
trading habits of people, etc. 

A review of the comments from each 
market area indicated that, in certain 
places, some adjustments to the pre- 


liminary map were necessary. The final 
result was a United States map of 498 
market areas, each scientifically meas- 
ured and tested by interviews with local 
business people. 


SUMMARY 


Thus, to summarize—the technique 
described in this paper combines two 
methods of map construction: 


1. The modified use of a formula—the 
flow of trade—developed by W. J. 
Reilly and P. D. Converse. 

2. Field testing throughout the country. 


The job of making a map on a national 
scale precludes any attempt to study 
each individual area through intensive 
field work. However, the use of an es- 
tablished pattern of the flow of retail 
trade adjusted to local conditions by 
field testing seems to be the answer to 
the problem of national market area map 
construction. 


Marketing Notes 


SPECULATION AND THE PRICE OF GRAIN 


ECENTLY charges have come from 
high places that speculation on the 
grain exchanges is a major cause of the 
high cost of food and that the speculators 
are ‘‘trafficking in human misery.” These 
charges indicate a deplorable lack of un- 
derstanding both of the nature of specu- 
lation and of the operation and regula- 
tion of grain exchanges. 

Speculation, in the market sense, is the 
acceptance of the risk that the day’s 
price of a particular commodity correctly 
reflects its future saleability. The deal- 
ings in commodity “futures” pass this 
risk from hand to hand. When the price 
is too high the speculative buyer of a 
“future” stands to lose on his subsequent 
sale; when too low, the seller makes less 
than he might. The continuous trading 
tends finally to crystallize into a price 
which reflects the basic forces of supply 
and demand with considerable accuracy. 
During the process some speculators will 
have made and others will have lost 
money—the latter exceeding the former 
by an amount sufficient to cover the costs 
of making the deals. 

Speculative trading in ‘“‘futures” on 
the grain exchanges is not a major cause 
of either high or low prices. In the main 
it merely is a method of arriving at a 
price and of placing the risk that the 
price is “right” on the shoulders of those 
willing to take this risk. Undoubtedly it 
is possible for clever operators to move 
the price up or down somewhat during a 
single day’s trading by the way in which 
they place their bids or offers, but there 


is a legal limit to the extent of price 
movement in any one day. Come the 
quiet of evening, and millers and real 
grain merchants review the basic facts 
concerning supply and demand, make up 
their minds concerning the reality of the 
influences which affected the price during 
trading hours, and lay plans for tomor- 
row to offset the effect of rumors or 
bluffs. These men are too long in the 
business to be stampeded easily by 
speculators, either amateur or profes- 
sional. 

Only someone who actually has con- 
trol of a large portion of the physical 
supply of grain can materially raise its 
price. Such a one can refuse to sell until 
the price rises, thus reducing the avail- 
able supply at the moment relative to 
the immediate demand. That clearly is 
one thing that has been happening re- 
cently in the case of wheat, but not at 
hands of the speculators in “‘futures.” 
Farmers, many of them acting alike 
because they happen to think alike 
rather than because they are in col- 
lusion, have held an unusually large 
proportion of their wheat on their 
farms, apparently on the assumption 
that the government buying program 
for export will result before the end 
of the season in a price increase which 
will be to their advantage. Parentheti- 
cally, and of considerable significance 
in our argument, speculative traders 
in “futures” do not share this ex- 
pectation, for the price of wheat “‘fu- 
tures” is considerably below the spot or 
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cash price. These farmers are combining 
speculation with the witholding of sup- 
plies, thus forcing the present cash price 
well above the price of future contracts. 
Speculators in grain “futures” have no 
power to withold anything from the 
market and thus they merely reflect an 
estimate of future prices without either 
raising or lowering the level. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
the relative importance of speculative 
trading in “futures” and actual shortage 
of supplies is furnished by the notorious 
case of the Patten corner of the wheat 
market in 1907. The highlights of the in- 
cident may be noted briefly. Low tem- 
peratures occurred in the Argentine 
just as the wheat crop there was in 
the milk stage. Official reports came 
to Chicago, however, that inspection 
indicated the crop had not been dam- 
aged. Mr. Patten, not being satisfied 
with these reports, obtained the ac- 
tual temperature readings. These con- 
vinced him that the crop would be al- 
most a complete failure and that, in con- 
sequence, world supplies of wheat would 
be very short a few months later. So he 
proceeded to buy “‘futures” in Chicago 
in large amounts. He did this openly and 
urged his friends to do likewise, but few 
of them followed his advice. Speculative 
trading became brisk, but nothing parti- 
cular happened to price until it finally 
dawned that the Argentine crop was a 
failure. By that time Patten held more 
contracts for future delivery of wheat 
than possibly could be filled from avail- 
able supplies. When he insisted on deliv- 
ery the price went through the roof, but 
it was not the speculative trading per se 
that caused it to do so. Rather, it was the 


shortage of physical supply coupled 
with Patten’s insistence on the inviolabil- 
ity of his contracts. Incidentally, the pre- 
sent legal limitations on the amount of 
individual speculator’s holdings appears 
to be an adequate safeguard against the 
repetition of the Patten incident result- 
ing in a large gain to an individual specu- 
lator through the monopolization of 
available supplies. 

Speculative trading in “futures” is not 
the cause of present high prices of grains. 
An over supply of money (for which there 
are several causes not necessary to dis- 
cuss here) is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant single cause. After all, the prices of 
wheat and corn have risen less since the 
end of OPA in June 1946 than those of 
many other commodities such as lard, 
lead, cottonseed oil, steel scrap, and 
hides, to mention but a few. 

High level of employment, high aver- 
age wages, high “favorable” balance of 
foreign trade, high expenditure on con- 
struction of capital assets, high backlog 
of consumer demand and savings, all 
contribute to this high level of prices in 
general in which the prices of grains 
share. The short corn crop in 1947 and 
the huge export program, together with 
the rumor that it may become even 
larger, exert special upward pressure on 
grain prices. The causes of present high 
prices are so obvious that there is no 
need for the red herring of speculative 
trading in “futures” to explain them. 
The wonder is that grain prices are not 
even higher than they are relative to 
prices generally. 

Ro.anp S. VAILE 
University of Minnesota 
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MAN-HOURS AS A MEASUREMENT OF MARKETING EFFICIENCY 


hep has been increasing mention 
of the term “man-hours” in connec- 
tion with distribution. This is the case 
because there can be no discussion of 
productivity as a general subject without 
recognizing that productivity is meas- 
urable completely in terms of man- 
hours. Up to the present, the man-hour 
has been a yardstick applied to only half 
of our industrial economy, the produc- 
tion half. It is now proposed that we 
apply it to the distribution half as well. 

Thus far American management has 
only made a limited effort to improve 
its distribution productivity. This may 
be explained by the fact that manage- 
ment has never felt itself able to make 
this improvement because of its belief 
that distribution was a factor generally 
beyond the control of an individual 
manufacturer. Distribution has been 
largely considered a constant, unvarying 
burden, tolerable only because no goods 
would move from the factory without it. 

Management’s failure to increase its 
distribution power is excusable, however, 
because it has never had an adequate 
yardstick to measure improvement of 
distribution productivity. I propose the 
use of man-hours as such a yardstick for 
an engineering measurement that is both 
accurate and reliable. The number of 
man-hours required for each separate 
function of distribution can be calculated 
with ease. The formula is simple arith- 
metic: The amount of goods handled 
divided by the number of man-hours 
utilized directly and indirectly in per- 
forming the function. For example, if 
five men in a warehouse handle $500,000 
worth of gross business per year—assum- 
ing a 40-hour week and 50 weeks of 
work—it takes one man-hour to ware- 
house $50 worth of product. If a retail 
store, employing the owner and one 


clerk, sells $50,000 worth of goods per 
year, the man-hour handle amounts to 
$12.50. In such illustrations, admitted- 
ly simple ones, the man-hour clearly 
appears as a completely workable com- 
mon denominator of distribution pro- 
ductivity. Broken down—function by 
function, department by department— 
the man-hour can become a proved 
engineering basis of measurement for all 
functions of distribution, just as it now 
is for all functions of production. 

With the man-hour accepted as a 
yardstick, it will be possible to discover 
an ever-increasing number of tangible 
methods for increasing distribution pro- 
ductivity. For instance, not so long ago 
a simple globe valve was regularly 
picked up and laid down 63 times as it 
moved from factory to consumer. The 
waste of such a ridiculous amount of 
physical handling can accurately be 
measured with a man-hour yardstick, 
and quickly rectified. In all functions of 
distribution, there is now a basis for 
equating one method against another— 
a central warehouse against several 
branch warehouses, for instance. If we 
consider a large department store, such 
as one in New York with an over-all 
distribution productivity per man-hour 
of $6.50, I feel confident that we shall 
soon see the day when the figure will be 
ten or twelve dollars. This year, the dis- 
tribution productivity of U.S. railroads 
is approximately 1.3 tons per man-hour, 
but careful application of engineering 
techniques may be able to raise that 
figure to two tons within a few years. 

The goal of increased distribution 
productivity is, of course, to maintain 
current distribution power with fewer 
men or improve the power with the same 
men. Attainment of this goal, and of in- 
creased distribution productivity itself, 
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will be easier if application of man-hours 
to distribution—in the same sense that 
man-hours have always been applied to 
production—is recognized as the key to 
improvement. Any engineering study of 
man-hours should result in a reduction of 
total distribution man-hours but not 
necessarily a reduction in man-hours for 
each individual function of distribution. 
Even with the closest figuring, however, 
there are bound to be intangibles. It has 
been said that production is composed 
two-thirds of tangibles and one-third of 
intangibles while, with distribution, it is 
the other way around. The many in- 
tangibles of distribution will steadily 
decrease, however, if management will 
only use the man-hour to pin them down. 
Given such an engineering method for 
computing improvement, improvement 
itself will always follow. 

The full impact of improved distribu- 
tion productivity on the American econ- 
omy is beyond my ability to visualize. 
The scope is too wide and complex. Just 
as the over-all improvement in plant 
operation is the result of many single 
engineers working in single production 
departments, so over-all improvement in 
distribution will only be realized from 
thousands of individual efforts. This 
movement can be sponsored by the 
patience, imagination and courage that 
are the greatest assets of free American 
management. 

Not only do I believe that distribution 
power can be increased, however, now 
that the man-hour provides an engineer- 
ing basis for measuring it, but also I 
believe that it must be increased. To take 
the long view, production is at present 
so efficient generally that it cannot be 
relied upon to contribute much more to 
lowered prices and consequent increase 
in the amount of goods taken by con- 


sumers. Clever advertising and market- 
ing must increasingly be called upon to 
do this. Second: We are approaching 
something unknown for eight years in 
the United States—a buyer’s market. 
The Cassandras of economics predict 
that a buyer’s market will be disastrous 
for American industry. In saying this, 
they ignore the full potential of our in- 
dustrial power but, in view of present 
distribution conditions, they are prob- 
ably dead right. During eight years in 
which most of our industrial product 
was, figuratively, sold before it was 
made, our distribution power has atro- 
phied from disuse. There is a serious 
shortage of trained personnel, so much 
so that a buyer’s market matched with 
present distribution power might turn 
out to be Pearl Harbor to our economy, 
destroying many individual large and 
small companies alike. 

Right today, however, there is a more 
immediate threat than either of these 
factors to the tranquillity of commerce 
and industry. Management is concerned 
over a possible buyers’ strike. Applica- 
tion of proven engineering techniques to 
increase distribution productivity is a 
basic means of avoiding a buyers’ strike 
because an increase would cause an im- 
mediate corresponding fall in the cost of 
goods to the consumer. If this increased 
distribution productivity can be brought 
about before the halt of the post-war 
buying surge, threat of a buyers’ strike 
would be minimized. But the improve- 
ment cannot come too quickly, for past 
experience indicates that, once buying 
momentum slows down, it takes a major 
readjustment to re-establish a healthy 
turnover of commerce. 

Fenton B. Turck 
Turck Hill and Company, 
New York City 
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TEACHING MARKETING FUNDAMENTALS* 


ype subject is one of great current 
importance because every marketing 
man is primarily a teacher whether he 
be a university professor, a company 
marketing executive, a research consul- 
tant, or a government official. In the 
university, he is a teacher of fundamen- 
tals to young, receptive, but usually 
inexperienced and immature students. 
On a company staff, he is often the re- 
former possessing an opportunity to 
teach new ideas but often requiring 
great patience to do so under the routin- 
ized inertia of a large organization. As a 
research consultant, he may be required, 
chatauqua-like, to perform the miracle 
of giving rebirth to misdirected market- 
ing organizations with a few quick in- 
tensive lessons and without the guidance 
of a complete specialized body of facts 
relating to the situation, or the oppor- 
tunity to follow through to a successful 
outcome. The government official has a 
huge audience for his marketing ideas 
but like the radio speaker he often 
suffers from lack of tangible response to 
his efforts. 

The American Marketing Association 
provides a common ground for teachers 
and practitioners to be mutually helpful. 
But, beyond the range of the Association, 
teachers and business must seek each 
other’s help. When business seeks college 
guidance on principles, methods and 
research or when teachers seek to make 
business their laboratory, it is to be 
hoped that the answer in each case is not 
disappointing. 

The fundamentals of marketing should 
be taught not only in colleges but also in 
business itself in after-hour courses. 
There is an unfortunate tendency in 

* Based on an address given at the meetings of The 


American Marketing Association in Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 1946. 


business and among some market prac- 
titioners in particular to narrow the 
scope of marketing to the single function 
of creating demand and to overlook the 
other functions, including assembling, 
transportation, storage, financing, risk- 
taking, market information, and grading 
and standardization. Generally, business 
people know only the common method 
of learning something new which is a 
sample survey of market demand and 
which sometimes sets out to prove some 
preconceived idea. Recently, our organi- 
zation has been studying the competition 
between coal and other fuels, and the 
consumer surveys which have been made 
merely provide symptoms relating to the 
coal industry’s difficulties. Consequent- 
ly, other methods of research have pre- 
dominated. It has been necessary to ex- 
amine labor and other production costs, 
prices, transportation, standardization, 
and other phases. The more significant 
conclusions were reached by studying 
the behavior of these factors during a 
period of fifty-five years and the different 
economic principles governing the costs 
and prices of the competing fuels. For 
this and most other marketing problems, 
solutions are entirely inadequate and 
superficial when economic tendencies 
are neglected. Teachers, whatever their 
station, carry the responsibility of main- 
taining the broad horizon and the full 
scope of the marketing functions, as well 
as a clear perception of the underlying 
economic principles. 

This discussion, in reality, pertains to 
the manner in which the science of mar- 
keting may progress. The process of 
learning comprises two sides—induction 
and deduction—which cannot be separ- 
ated. Induction without deduction would 
be wasteful and never-ending. Deduction 
without induction would be devoid of 
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reality. Teachers of marketing in colleges 
and in business must combine them in 
different degrees in adapting their teach- 
ing methods to the level of those being 
taught. Business executives, for example, 
cannot be subjected to classroom drill 
methods and exercises. Yet, a person who 
has had the experience of teaching not 
only a classroom of students but also a 
classroom of presidents and vice-presi- 
dents may stress in all circumstances the 
need for the following: (1) thorough 
knowledge of subject matter developed 
by observation and research; (2) effec- 
tive organization of the material to (a) 
state the objectives, (b) develop them 
with proofs and with class participation 
in a well-balanced discussion stimulated 
by questions, and (c) reiterate the con- 
clusions; (3) more use of the concrete 
without minimizing the importance of 
the abstract, and, in keeping with this, 
greater use of visual aids, the blackboard, 
charts, and pictures, as an avenue of 
mental perception by no means secon- 
dary to the sound of the teacher’s voice. 
These rules of good teaching apply just 
as effectively in the oral or written report 
on research and planning within a com- 
pany as they do in the university lecture 
room. 

While individual experience has defi- 
nite limitations, it is the source of know- 
ledge most respected by many business 
men. For this reason, interneship or 
apprenticeship in marketing is another 
possibility deserving more consideration. 
The medical and other professions recog- 
nize the need for practical experience 
before their college-trained specialists 
are given full professional recognition. 
In the same fashion, there might be a 
system of apprenticeship with acceptable 
research practitioners and operating 
marketing executives. It is true, of 
course, that many business executives 
regard the apprentice-student as a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset and at present 


often avoid cooperation. To change this 
attitude, schools of business should or- 
ganize committees of business men for 
the discussion of the training methods in 
marketing and related subjects. Both 
teachers and executives would benefit 
and greater cooperation in apprentice- 
ships and training would be one of the 
results. Such a plan would help to bridge 
the gap between teaching and practice, 
provide more mature candidates for jobs, 
and build a more solid foundation. 

Accompanying this would come more 
thorough study and definition of what 
characteristics and training business 
wants in young men trained in marketing 
and other business subjects. Marketing 
men have been advising companies to 
study their market and design their 
products so as to best satisfy demand. In 
the same manner, colleges should study 
what business would like to hire that are 
products of college classrooms. 

Further development of marketing as 
a science depends upon more analysis 
and more generalization of principles. 
The war brought a serious interruption 
to progress in this direction both in 
market research in business and the 
training of young men for the marketing 
field. This gap necessitates the marshal- 
ling of the older experienced men, who 
are comparatively few in number, into 
stratigically located positions where their 
experience may be made to count most 
effectively in two directions: (1) to ex- 
tend the understanding of distribution 
and of business research, including both 
economic and marketing, and (2) to 
train young men and transmit their ex- 
perience to them. It seems to me that the 
time is at hand for the establishment of 
an Institute of Market Research where a 
group of leading men in the field might 
pool their experience. They might accom- 
plish the following: (a) do fundamental 
research in this field, extend the frontiers 
of marketing knowledge, and provide 
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new ideas for the teachers lacking time 
for business contacts and research; (b) 
train selected apprentices to whom their 
accumulated experience might gradually 
be transferred. Such an Institute might 
enlist the support of business. 

Because marketing is a dynamic sub- 
ject, the marketing man must use busi- 
ness as a laboratory and business must 
use the research and generalizations of 
the marketing technician. Also, because 
marketing comprises many functions, 
its field is broad and should not be 
allowed to become restricted to one or 
two activities. Understanding and mea- 
surements of the effects of economic 
principles in marketing should be ex- 
tended in many directions. 

The student of marketing must not 
only draw upon the growing reservoir of 
knowledge of the subject, but in ad- 
vanced college classes he should learn, by 
use of case materials, to reason logically 


from facts to conclusions. By serving an 
apprenticeship in business, he may, in 
turn, test and remold his assumptions in 
the light of changing facts and lenthen- 
ing experience. Because of the war-time 
gap in the wide development of market- 
ing principles, the older more-experi- 
enced marketing men must find time and 
opportunity to pass on their rich know- 
ledge and experience to those who follow. 
In all these ways, the science of market- 
ing will become wider in scope and richer 
in meaning. 
“Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose mar- 
gin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 


—From Ulysses 
by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Donacp R. G. Cowan 
1216 Citizens Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MARKET RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE economic growth of a community 

has at various times and in various 
places been the concern of railroads, 
shipping lines, electric utilities, chambers 
of commerce, immigration officials, and 
even statesmen. In very recent years 
there have come to be a few specialists in 
what is called, depending upon the point 
of view, either industrial location or in- 
dustrial development. If you are looking 
for a spot to put a business, it is location. 
If you are in a spot and want a business 
to come your way, it is development. 
Location is the demand side of commun- 
ity marketing, development the supply 
side. My interest here is in the supply 
side: industrial development. 

There are, roughly speaking, three 
ways in which jobs in a community can 
increase in number. Existing businesses 
can expand, people in the community can 
start new businesses of their own, or 


people from outside the community can 
establish branch plants or new plants 
there. The last of these possibilities, the 
branch plant or new plant from outside, 
has had most of the attention of those 
engaged in industrial development; and 
this in spite of the demonstrated fact 
that most of the new jobs year in and 
year out come from the other two 
sources. The reason for this distorted 
emphasis probably is that the acquisi- 
tion of a branch plant is usually a big, 
splashy, dramatic affair; whereas growth 
from within the community is long and 
complex and seems difficult to assist. 
However, some knowledge of how to 
stimulate growth from within is being 
gained. A good example of a formal or- 
ganization for this purpose is the Louis- 
ville Foundation, which goes back as far 
as 920. A good example of an informal 
but highly successful effort is Tupelo, 
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Mississippi, which goes back just about 
as far. But these are not the only 
examples. Recently, and especially since 
the war, more attention is being given to 
growth from within. And this attention 
is leading to renewed emphasis on mar- 
keting knowledge. For an existing busi- 
ness to grow, or for a new business to 
become established, there have to be 
orders. Growth can come only from the 
market. 

I cannot here go into a general outline 
of industrial development work. It is a 
huge subject. I have introduced it simply 
to point out a very large and almost new 
field for market research. It also illus- 
trates, perhaps better than any other 
example, the breadth of the field to 
which market research can be applied. 
And in addition it has a peculiarly inti- 
mate relation to the origins of market 
research itself. 

The late Paul Cherington, original 
professor of marketing at the Harvard 
Business School, and one of the first to 
establish the study of marketing as a 
separate branch of business and econo- 
mic investigation, years ago told me how 
he came to be a market research man, 
and his story has bearing on industrial 
development and on the broad scope of 
market research. 

Cherington attended the Wharton 
School of Business and Finance in Phila- 
delphia at a time when that school was 
vigorously teaching the much neglected 
subject of commercial geography. With 
this background, Cherington moved into 
the organization of the curriculum of the 
Harvard Business School in 1909. He had 
suggested that there should be some gen- 
eral orientation course in business, and 
he was given the assignment to work up 
such a course. As a method of approach 
he elected to describe and analyze the 
commercial resources of the world, the 
subject in which he was at home. It was 


this course that in a year or so gradually 
turned into the first or one of the first 
courses in marketing. 

You can see how it happened. Com- 
mercial resources are those resources 
which are developed and are being used. 
Such resources are never developed un- 
less there is a market for them. Hence, if 
you are going to explain the distribution 
of various types of business throughout 
the country and throughout the world— 
the supply side—you must also explain 
the demand side that brings these sup- 
plies into being. In this way, Cherington 
arrived at marketing as a general ap- 
proach to a description of the world’s 
work. Historically, then, marketing study 
and market research began, at Harvard 
at least, as a study of what I have been 
calling industrial development. 

Finally, industrial development sheds 
a new and, to my mind, a more humane 
light on the classical concept of the 
market. The classical concept is bound 
up with the idea of Jaissez faire, the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the devil take the 
hindmost. But when you approach the 
market from the viewpoint of the com- 
munity, you are not trying just to sell 
goods, you are trying to find a market for 
all the available services of all the people. 
Up to now this problem has been tackled 
more by the central government than by 
individual communities. I am convinced 
that application of creative marketing 
can greatly strengthen the grass-roots 
effort and so make the central effort far 
more effective than it has been. Here, 
then, is a revolution in which we may all 
proudly take part, a role that is a chal- 
lenge not only to marketing men but to 
experts of all varieties and to plain 
citizens as well. 


RicHarpson Woop 
551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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FOREIGN TRADE BY AIR 


War II highlighted the ad- 
vantages of air transport and 
speeded the development of new type 
carriers. In peacetime, air shipments are 
assuming an increasingly important role 
in foreign as well as in domestic com- 
merce. 

Prominent among our airborne ex- 
ports in recent months are photographic 
and optical goods, fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils, jewelry, fabrics and 
clothing, furs and fur manufactures, 
machinery, vehicle, radio, and aircraft 
parts, and medicinal preparations.! 

Representative imports by air include 
precious and semiprecious stones, films, 
watches, paintings, leather goods, furs 
and fur manufactures, knit outerwear, 
precious metals, jewelry, medicinal prep- 
arations, floral essences, and orchid 
plants.? 

A few countries stand out as desti- 
nation points for the exports. These are 
Mexico, Cuba, and Brazil, all near 
neighbors. Argentina, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, France, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, Canada, and Belgo-Luxemburg 
also receive sizable shipments from us.’ 
High on the list of sources from which 
we secure the imports are Switzerland, 
Brazil, Belgo-Luxemburg, the United 
Kingdom, Mexico, France, and Canada.‘ 


1 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Foreign Trade Division, United States Ex- 
ports by Air of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise in 
Commodity by Country of Destination Arrangement, 
published until April, 1947. 

* United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Foreign Trade Division, United States Gen- 
eral Imports of Merchandise by Air in Commodity by 
Country of Origin Arrangement, published until April, 
1947. 

* United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Foreign Trade Division, United States Ex- 
ports by Air of Domestic and Foreign Merchandise in 
Country of Destination by Commodity Arrangement, 
published until April, 1947. 

* United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Although almost anything can be 
transported by air in an emergency, only 
commodities with special characteristics 
enter in volume into routine airborne 
trade.® Since it is more expensive under 
existing conditions to send shipments by 
air than by surface carriers, products 
that combine high value with small 
weight rather than heavy, bulky goods 
are shipped by this method. 

For a number of reasons, the shipper 
may find the greater transportation 
charges well justified. Rapid filling of 
rush orders is made possible. The imme- 
diate replacement of machine parts saves 
much valuable time. By decreasing the 
necessity for warehousing goods abroad, 
smaller inventories may be maintained; 
hence, there is a quicker turnover, and 
less tied-up capital. 

Fast shipment improves the competi- 
tive position of products in the sale of 
which style is significant; this is true of 
ready-to-wear garments. Speed of deliv- 
ery is essential for some commodities— 
perishable fruits, vegatables, and flowers. 
Tree-ripened fruit is sent to market by 
air, whereas green fruit must be shipped 
if only the slower means of transport are 
available. Cut flowers are flown from 
tropical to temperate zones. The ship- 
ment of samples opens new marketing 
possibilities. These and other illustra- 
tions indicate that relatively high-value 
goods or goods for the conveyance of 
which speed is a predominant consider- 


the Census, Foreign Trade Division, United States Gen- 
eral Imports of Merchandise by Air in Commodity of 
Origin by Commodity Arrangement, published until April, 
1947. 

5 For detailed statistics see United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Foreign 
Trade Division, United States Foreign Trade by Air, for 
air shipments by United States Districts and Ports; 
and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, for air shipments with selected airports 
and selected countries. 
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ation are at present the leading air cargo 
potentials. 

The volume of foreign trade carried by 
air in the near future is dependent upon 
a number of variables. Important among 
these is the level of air transportation 
rates, from an absolute point of view, 
and as compared with charges for ship- 
ments by other means of conveyance. 
As air rates decrease, a greater variety of 
goods can bear the expense of air ship- 
ment. Rates are closely connected with 
the production costs of carriers and the 
utilization of special cargo planes. When 
production costs are reduced, there is an 
opportunity for reducing carrying rates. 

Most trade, in order to be profitable, 
must be a two-way trade. Costs are de- 
creased if a pay load is carried both ways, 
permitting the collection of revenue on 
both incoming and outgoing shipments; 
thus shipments in one direction do not 
have to bear the burden of the expenses 
for the round trip. The nature of our 
foreign trade creates a real problem in 
this connection. Because such a large 
percentage of our exports are manufac- 
tured goods and so many of our imports 
are bulky raw materials and foodstuffs, 
it is much easier to find potential air 
cargo exports than it is air cargo imports.® 
The problem is more serious with respect 
to trade with some areas than others. 
This may slow down the development of 
air trade with these areas. 

Trade is dependent upon the construc- 
tion of landing fields and terminal facili- 
ties. Planes cannot land to receive or 
discharge cargo unless adequate equip- 
ment is available. Many inland cities 
will be important distribution centers for 
the airborne foreign trade of the future. 
Consequently those cities which are the 


6 See United States Department of Commerce, Bur- 
eau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Industrial 
Reference Service, Part 1—Transportation, for Air 
Cargo Potentials with selected countries. 


focal points for a rich hinterland and 
make early provision for the loading and 
unloading of cargo planes have the op- 
portunity of becoming important world 
ports, even though landlocked. The 
course of world air routes is closely re- 
lated to the negotiation of international 
treaties granting flight and carrying 
privileges over various territories. 

Areas hitherto unserved by surface 
carriers can contact the main arteries of 
trade by means of the air plane. Products 
previously entering into local exchange 
only, can become commodities of world 
commerce. Planes offer excellent op- 
portunities for business executives to 
make personal trips abroad to strengthen 
the connections between representatives 
there and those within the country, and 
hence increase the exchange of goods. 

For some time to come, air planes will 
undoubtedly supplement rather than 
supplant surface freight carriers, and air 
shipments will be coordinated with ship- 
ments by land and sea. The volume of 
new business made possible by the air 
plane will probably increase total trade 
rather than decrease that handled by 
any one means of conveyance. 

Air shipments are steadily modifying 
our commercial relationships and our 
trade patterns. When new methods of 
transportation are introduced, new prod- 
ucts enter the channels of trade, and 
trade routes are altered. The capabilities 
of carriers help to determine what goods 
can be moved long distances and what 
ones must remain in local markets. In- 
ternational trade is inextricably con- 
nected with the means of transport. 
Developments yet to come in carrier 
construction and utilization will deter- 
mine how far-reaching will be the effect 
of changes in transportation upon the 
foreign trade of the future. 

Grace BECKETT 


University of Illinois 
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FILM REVIEWS AND NOTES 


SELLING 
Paktites Preferred 


Paktites Preferred is a 35 mm., 114 
frame strip film with record. Running 
time is approximately 20 minutes. It is 
obtainable from Lily-Tulip Corp., 122 
E 42 St., New York City. There is no 
rental charge but the borrower must pay 
return express. 

The picture opens by showing a sales 
meeting in a wholesaler’s establishment 
at which a strip film is being used by a 
Lily-Tulip division manager to demon- 
strate how Paktites should be sold. Pak- 
tites are pleated paper containers used in 
the delicatessen or prepared food market. 
A heckler raises objections claiming that 
he cannot sell Paktites. His objections 
are answered by the divisional manager 
who suggests that the heckler visit his 
toughest customer with a veteran Lily- 
Tulip representative. The sales meeting 
ends and the next day the Lily-Tulip 
salesman shows Joe, the heckler, how to 
do an excellent job of creative selling. 
He meets every objection that can be 
raised and in overcoming them demon- 
strates the proper technique for handling 
objections. His final advice to Joe is “‘sell 
solutions to problems, not just pro- 
ducts.” 

The film ends with 12 frames of color 
photography. These shots show Lily 
Paktites in mass displays, with attrac- 
tive eye catching signs, so that Lily 
salesmen can visualize their product in 
use and pass these display ideas along to 
customers. In this manner they not only 
sell but help to resell the product. 

In this picture is found an example of 
the type of visual presentation that can 
be used to demonstrate and emphasize 
the selling techniques shown in the pic- 
ture and also to demonstrate the use of 


the strip film as an effective sales training 
and sales promotion tool. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Pacific Terminal 


Pacific Terminal is a 16 mm., black 
and white, sound-on-film motion picture. 
Running time is about 20 minutes. The 
film is obtainable from Films of the 
Nations, 55 W 45 St., New York City. 
Rentals may be arranged or a print may 
be purchased for $25. 

This picture and others like it have 
been used by the Foreign Trade Division 
of the City College of New York on the 
premise that students of foreign trade 
should be acquainted with the geog- 
raphy, industries, peoples and politics of 
the nations with which they may even- 
tually deal. Pacific Terminal is essen- 
tially a travelogue. It pictures cities, 
harbors, and industries of Australia. It 
shows that nation at work and at play. 


RETAILING 
Dress Parade 


Dress Parade is a 16 mm., black and 
white, sound-on-film motion picture. It 
is one of the This is America series. Run- 
ning time is approximately 25 minutes. 
The film is obtainable from RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc, 16 MM Educational Di- 
vision, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York City, only on a three year 
lease for $90.00 less a 20 per cent educa- 
tional discount. 

This is an exceptional picture in terms 
of skillful presentation and photography. 
It is arunning account of the many ac- 
tivities that constitute the varied occu- 
pations of the dress industry from design- 
ing to the sale of the finished product to 
retail store buyers. Shots of the major 
dress manufacturing markets are shown; 
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New York City with its 4 billion dollar 
a year dress business, Los Angeles 
famous for sportswear, St. Louis noted 
for teen age dresses and Chicago and 
Dallas also major dress manufacturing 
centers are pictured. A point is made of 
the fact that the first models of dresses 
are hand made and that only after they 
are perfected in this manner do they go 
into machine mass-production. Modeling 
and buying offices are shown. The work 
of the Fashion Institute of Technology 
and Design and the Central Needlework 
High School of New York City is 
touched upon. Consideration is given to 
the testing of textiles for fading, water- 
proof qualities, and wearing qualities. 
Finally, designers of dresses and hats are 
shown at work and considerable time is 
given to a portrayal of where designers 
get their ideas for new creations. Eisen- 
hower’s battle jacket and Churchill’s 
overcoat are shown as inspirations for 
two designs of women’s apparel. Also the 
museums are credited as the source of 
much inspiration and several modern 
designs are traced to ancient Egypt and 
Greece. 

Although this picture does not treat 
the technical aspects of the subject and 


fails to develop any portion of it in detail, 
the presentation of subject matter is 
skillfully handled and very pleasing. It 
lends itself best to use in courses in tash- 
ion design, or for a presentation of back- 
ground material in elementary courses in 
retailing. 
ADVERTISING 


The New York City Advertising Club 
has scheduled six previews of current 
successful commercial pictures. Club 
members were given the opportunity not 
only to see these pictures but also to hear 
the sponsors cite case histories of the 
films being shown. Meetings were held 
January 28, February 4, 18 and March 
3, 17 and 31. The opening session was 
featured by a lecture on the use of 
films in advertising. Questionnaires were 
passed among the audience at the end of 
each showing to get individual reactions. 
Discussion or questions from the floor 
were also invited. The program was most 
interesting and is one which might well 
be copied in other cities not only by 
advertising clubs but by educational in- 
stitutions as well. 


WatTeER A. Gaw 
College of the City of New York 
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Research in Marketing 


Editor, RALPH F. BREYER 


Editorial Staff: W. F. Brown, Northwestern University; E. R. Haw- 
KINSs, Johns Hopkins University; J. R. Riccteman, U. S. Department 
of the Interior; R. D. Toustey, State College of Washington 


Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of gen- 
eral headings given below. Individual items 
are designated by the number of the general 
class into which they fall and, also, by a serial 
number within the class. 

Readers interested in securing copies of the 
publications mentioned in the following pages 
should address their requests to the respec- 
tive publishers.—THE JOURNAL does not have 
copies for sale or distribution. 

Members of the American Marketing As- 
sociation who are engaged in significant 
pieces of marketing research are urged to 
submit items to the Editor of this section. 


List or GENERAL HEADINGS 


. Advertising 
Selling—Personal 
Industrial Marketing 
Marketing Farm Products 
Marketing Minerals 
Marketing Services 
Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 
8. Product Analysis 
g. Consumer Studies 
10. Cost of Marketing 
11. Foreign Trade 
12, Co-operative Marketing 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 
14. Retailing 
15. Transportation 
16. Warehousing 
17. Wholesaling 
18. Federal, State, Local Regulation 
19. Taxation 
20. Marketing Theory 
21. Prices and Price Policies 
22. General Market Statistics 
23. Market Area Studies 
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24. Research Technique 
25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 The Advertising Research Foundation, 
Incorporated. (11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18.) 


The release of the results of the weekly 
newspaper pilot study measuring the reader- 
ship of the Hancock County Journal shows 
that readers averaged 2.76 per subssriber 
family, 1.29 males and 1.47 females. Women’s 
average readership for all pages topped the 
men’s average by four percentage points. 
Women scored higher than men in readership 
of both society news and pictures and sports 
news and pictures, but men read more gen- 
eral news stories and editorials. 

Men outranked women by 21 percentage 
points in readership of one or more national 
ads, whereas women bettered the men 
slightly in readership of one or more local 
ads. More men than women read the clas- 
sified ads, while the situation was reversed 
when it came to amusement advertising. The 
back page of the 12-page measured issue had 
the highest readership score. These results, 
of course, are not to be taken as typical of 
weekly newspapers as a whole. 


1.2 More Power in Newspaper Ads, Part I. 
(New York: Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
1947. Pp. 48.) 

An analysis of the use of editorial-style 
techniques in newspaper grocery advertising. 
Comparisons are made of various advertise- 
ments using such techniques as sports car- 
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toons, character panels, news photos, con- 
tinuity panels, comic strips, food photos, and 
humor panels. 

Editorial advertisements in general showed 
higher readership than did conventional ad- 
vertisements. This superior showing, how- 
ever, was by no means uniform. Above 
average and below average advertisements 
are compared, and principles are deduced 
regarding the handling of editorial-style 
techniques. 

Part II of the study will deal with con- 
ventional type grocery advertisements. Part 
I is also available in a four-color slide pres- 
entation. 


1.3 Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. (370 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17.) 


The annual directory of mat services made 
available by manufacturers to retail news- 
paper advertisers has been released by the 
Retail Division. It is available to all re- 
tailers through member newspapers of the 
Bureau. 


1.4 Magazine Advertising Bureau. (271 
Madison Avenue, New York City.) 


By the time this item appears, the first 
report will have been published on the 
Bureau’s Nationwide Magazine Audience 
Survey. The report covers magazine reader- 
ship by individuals aged 15 and over. Forty- 
five magazines are included in the survey. 
The report consists of two parts: (1) a de- 
tailed statistical report showing data for 
readers and non-readers by age, sex, location, 
occupation, economic status, and education, 
and (2) a less detailed folder which presents 
a discussion of the data. 

Six weeks after a readership interview was 
conducted with a respondent, an identical 
interview was conducted again with those 
respondents who were members of families. 
Final survey results are based on a synthesis 
of the two interviews. A second report will 
be issued giving readership data in relation 
to family characteristics, the final report 
covering only individuals. 

Field work for the study was conducted by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, with Dr. 
Raymond Franzen acting as consultant in 
sample determination and verification. 


1.5 Is Individual Page Performance In- 
fluenced by the Number of Magazine 
Pages? Carroll I. Johnson, Printers’ 
Ink, November 21, 1947. 


Several approaches to the problem of 
determining the effect of size of magazine on 
page performance have been taken by the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal in recent studies. One 
of these approaches was based on the thesis 
that reader dissatisfaction with either very 
thick or very thin books should be reflected 
in newsstand sales. When checked, however, 
there proved to be no correlation between 
sales and magazine size, apparently indicat- 
ing no dissatisfaction. Another avenue of 
investigation consisted of comparing number 
of pages in individual issues with readership 
of editorial material in these issues as deter- 
mined from studies of this factor regularly 
made by the Yourna/. Again no relationship 
was found. Furthermore, variation in reader- 
ship was very slight from issue to issue 
whereas number of pages varied from 120 to 
292. Finally, numbers of pages per issue were 
compared to figures derived from Starch 
studies respecting readership of advertise- 
ments (by space size and color groups) and 
no correlation appeared. Mr. Johnson con- 
cludes that size of the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
has no effect on page performance and sug- 
gests that this is due to the magazine’s 
policies respecting flexibility of position and 
distribution of editorial material throughout 
each issue. 


1.6 Survey of Apparel and Accessories Sell- 
ing Influences. (New York: Esquire, 
366 Madison Avenue, n.d. Pp. 18.) 


A survey made by Daniel Starch of the 
managers of 150 men’s apparel and depart- 
ment stores to determine the relative in- 
fluence of consumer publications in the men’s 
apparel field. Survey topics include the use 
made of magazines in the store and the in- 
fluence of the magazines on customers. 


1.7 Advisory Service for Students of Ad- 
vertising. (Westport, Connecticut: 
Successful Advertisements, 1947. Pp. 
45. $1.25.) 

Contains 43 advertisements appearing in 

1946 and 1947 in national magazines. 
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Twenty-four advertisements are full color, 
eight are two-color, and the remainder are 
black-and-white. 

In connection with each advertisement, 
information is presented on the research 
background, special copy considerations, pro- 
duction details, art and layout considerations 
and media planning. In addition to this 
analysis, each advertisement is accompanied 
by suggested class assignments. 


1.8 University of Illinois. (Urbana, Illinois.) 


The Influence of Multiple Radio Ownership 
on Radio Listening Habits. (Master’s Thesis.) 
F. B. Senger. 


1.9 The 1947 Iowa Radio Audience Survey. 
Forest L. Whan. (Des Moines: Central 
Broadcasting Company, 1947. Pp. 62, 
22.) The Kansas Radio Audience of 
1947. (Wichita, Kansas: Forest L. 
Whan, University of Wichita, 1947. 
Pp. 96.) 

These constitute respectively the tenth 
and eleventh consecutive radio audience 
studies and bring up to date basic informa- 
tion on listening habits, radio ownership, and 
station and program preferences. In addition, 
several new items of information are re- 
ported: actual listening during a four-hour 
test period, time of day at which radio is first 
used, best liked farm programs, best “‘edu- 
cational” programs, and listener attitudes 
toward transcribed or recorded programs. 


1.10 Politz Study Shows Blimp Advertising 
Well Remembered. Advertising Age, 
December 22, 1947. 


According to tests conducted by Alfred 
Politz in Philadelphia and Albany, blimp 
advertising is highly effective in reaching 
and impressing its potential audience. Using 
the “unaided recall” technique, identifica- 
tion of sponsor was 64.8 per cent and 76.5 
per cent, respectively, in the two cities. As 
might be expected, recognition was even 
higher when measured by the “aided recall” 
method, 81.4 per cent in Philadelphia and 
87.5 per cent in Albany. 


1.11 Continuing Survey of Preferences in 
Industrial Literature. Report No. 4. 


(Philadelphia: Edward Stern and 
Company, Inc., Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, 1947. Pp. 32.) 


The fourth annual report of this continuing 
study is concerned with executive prefer- 
ences as to catalogs, wall calendars, external 
house magazines, and self-mailers. 

A vast majority of purchasing agents 
prefer standard catalogs 8}X11 inches in 
size. Great care should be used in the selec- 
tion of promotional material to be included 
in the catalog. Illustrations and explanations 
of how to use the product are essential for 
most products, and descriptions of manu- 
facturing methods are acceptable. Descrip- 
tions of manufacturing equipment, company 
histories, and plant views apparently are 
not too favorably received and should be 
used only when the information is important. 
Every catalog of 24 pages or more should be 
indexed. 

Wall calendars are favorably received by 
executives. To appeal to the largest possible 
audience, the calendar should be large with 
not more than one-half of the calendar space 
devoted to the illustration. Illustrations 
should be colorful and of a non-industrial 
type. 

Most executives feel that external house 
magazines function most effectively as 
builders of goodwill but that their value as 
a direct selling tool is of sufficient importance 
to receive careful consideration. Self-mailers 
are acceptable to most executives but they 
should be used carefully and somewhat in- 
frequently. 


1.12 Putting the Audit on Trade Show 
Audiences. William H. Eisenman, 
Printers’ Ink, October 10, 1947. 


In an attempt to determine the sales 
effectiveness of a trade show, a mail question- 
naire was sent to 5,000 visitors who attended 
the 28th National Metal Exposition in At- 
lantic City in November, 1946. A 37 per cent 
return indicated the general interest in the 
subject. When questioned about reasons for 
attending the show, most visitors indicated 
that they attended such meetings in order to 
make periodic checkups on equipment and 
materials (86.2 per cent) and/or to solve 
some specific problems in their businesses 
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(29.5 per cent). Asked, ““To what extent do 
you think the exhibits will influence the 
make or type of equipment you will buy or 
recommend for purchase in the future?” 
ninety per cent answered that their buying 
is influenced to some extent by exhibits. 

Perhaps more valuable information was 
gained from visitors’ descriptions of the 
manner in which their problems were solved 
and from the voluntary suggestions made 
respecting the operation of the show. Out- 
standing among the latter were complaints 
about inadequate exhibit personnel and 
failure to send follow-up literature requested. 
Both of these criticisms would seem to in- 
dicate that exhibitors have failed to fully 
appreciate the possibilities of trade shows as 
a means of reaching a select audience. 


1.13 Institutional Advertising of Radio Cor- 
poration of America, 1946-1947. (New 
York: Radio Corporation of America, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, n.d. Pp. 30.) 


Twenty-six magazine advertisements are 
reproduced in this booklet. The series is said 
to be regarded as an unusually effective in- 
stitutional campaign. Copies are available 
for classroom use. 


1.14 Art Production for Better Reproduction. 
(n.p. Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association, Inc., n.d. Pp. 47. 
$1.50 to members only.) 


A technical manual on the handling of art 
production for best results in newspaper ad- 
vertising. Because of the limitations of news- 
paper processes, one must work within a 
limited tone range. Light and middle tone 
ranges must predominate, and there should 
be a pronounced separation of tone values. 

Technical explanations are given of these 
and other fundamentals of newspaper art 
reproduction. Illustrations are used to dem- 
onstrate the application of principles. Per- 
sons interested in reading the manual should 
contact the advertising executives of member 
local newspapers. 


1.15 The Structure of the Advertising 
Agency Business. (New York: Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 


Agencies, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
1947. Pp. 30.) 

A booklet on the advertising agency pre- 
pared for candidates taking the A.A.A.A. ex- 
aminations. Included are brief discussions 
of the place of advertising in our economy, 
agency-medium relationships, agency-client 
relationships, ethical standards, and similar 
topics. Copies of the pamphlet have been 
distributed already to teaching members of 
the American Marketing Association. 


1.16 How We Check National Advertising 
Market by Market Against Sales. J. 
Ward Maurer, Printers’ Ink, Decem- 
ber 5, 1947. 

A somewhat novel comparison of ad- 
vertising costs and sales volume by in- 
dividual market areas is presented here by 
the Advertising Director of the Wildroot 
Company. His approach is founded upon the 
belief that advertising cost should be a given 
percentage of sales, both nationally and in 
each market, and that variations from this 
percentage must be corrected or explained. 
To apply his theory requires that all direct 
advertising costs, both national and local 
be properly allocated to each of the com- 
pany’s 100 market areas. Sales figures for 
each area are then obtained and the per- 
centage cost for each market determined. 

This information is both interesting and 
useful in measuring advertising effectiveness 
and guiding promotional strategy. Mr. 
Maurer suggests, for instance, that should 
the advertising expense percentage be above 
the standard figure in a certain territory, 
efforts should be made to discover the cause 
of this discrepancy and to correct it (if pos- 
sible). Some doubt may arise, however, 
about the reverse situation. That is, if the 
advertising expense percentage is low, in- 
creasing the expenditure until a “normal” 
figure results may mean waste, since an 
effective increase in expenditure would in- 
crease sales which in turn would keep the 
percentage low. The expense figure would 
become “normal” only after decreasing re- 
turns had set in. It may be desirable to ex- 
pand expenditures to this point, but ob- 
viously the decision should be made only 
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after a full recognition of all factors involved. 
Too great adherence to a standard figure may 
prevent such analysis. 


1.17 Brand NamesFoundation, Incorporated. 
(119 West 57th Street, New York 19.) 


Data assembled by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the Recorder-Gazette and Radio 
Station WHAI, and information obtained 
by “before” and “after” surveys conducted 
by Fact Finders Associates show that the 
following results were achieved by the Green- 
field, Massachusetts brand-names educa- 
tional project: 

Before the program started, 32.2 per cent 
of the interviewees believed that advertising 
increases the cost of goods; after it was over, 
only 23.5 per cent held such belief. 

Before, 37 per cent believed government 
mandatory grade labeling of goods would 
benefit consumers; after, but 23.5 per cent 
believed so. 

Before, 26 per cent believed the allegation 
that “‘advertising confuses consumers’’; after, 
only 16.9 per cent subscribed to this belief. 

Collateral benefits derived from the pro- 
gram were the closer dealer-supplier working 
relations and the better local plant-city rela- 
tions that were achieved. “Another impor- 
tant aspect of the program was the gain 
registered in local advertising media.” 


1.18 Tests Prove Branded Product Outsells 
Unbranded by 15 to 1. John W. 
Hubbell, Printers’ Ink, November 14, 
1947. 


In perhaps the first such experiment with a 
large unit-price item, the Simmons Com- 
pany, cooperating with Lit Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, has tested the sales value of its 
brand name. An equal number of Simmons 
mattresses were placed on sale in two groups, 
one identified as Simmons, the other labelled 
Dreamland, a fictitious name. Great care was 
taken to eliminate or neutralize all variables 
(including price and advertising) except 
brand name. In the first phase of the test the 
Simmons brand outsold the Dreamland 
brand fifteen to one. 

In a later phase of the test price differen- 
tials were introduced. Simmons, at $39.50, 


continued to outsell Dreamland eight to one 
even though the latter’s price was dropped to 
$34.50. Not until Dreamland’s price was re- 
duced to $29.50 (a 25 per cent discount) did 
sales of this brand (13 units) closely approach 
sales of Simmons (14 units). The experiment 
provides convincing evidence that a widely 
known brand name can possess both volume 
and price advantages over an unknown com- 
petitor irrespective of similarity in quality. 


1.19 What Women Like and Dislike About 
Packages Today. A. R. Hahn, Sales 
Management, November 10, 1947. 


Repeating its study of six years ago on 
packaging preferences, Sales Management has 
found that the attitudes of housewives have 
changed very little in the interim. The sur-’ 
vey, conducted in ten cities, asked 455 re- 
spondents what products and brands used 
good or poor packages and what packaging 
features were liked or disliked. More than 
two-thirds of the replies favored screw tops, 
package spouts, window packages, inner 
wrappers in cardboard boxes, and re-usable 
containers. Over half indicated dislike for 
pry-up lids, corks, unstable bottles, and 
sardine-type cans. The continued use of such 
unpopular containers as the narrow-mouth 
olive jar and the slender, unstable vanilla 
bottle seems hard to justify. 

Other features of the survey indicate that 
the efforts of manufacturers to educate con- 
sumers in certain aspects of packaging have 
not been very successful. For example, 
respondents were unable to indicate with any 
degree of accuracy the size of the standard 
numbered tin cans in terms of the number of 
cups of content, although retail advertising 
has made use of can numbers for many 
years. (However, the fact that buyers cannot 
equate can number with number of cups of 
content does not seem necessarily to mean 
that buyers have no notion as to the approxi- 
mate size of the numbered can.) Again, at- 
tempts often have been made to convince the 
housewife that the can is a safe container for 
its partly used contents. But the great ma- 
jority of respondents expressed distrust of 
such use, preferring to transfer contents to 
another container. 
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The findings of this study certainly war- 
rant the general conclusion that many 
marketers need to review their packaging 
policies very carefully, taking into considera- 
tion not only the container’s cost and selling 
value, but also its acceptability from the 
buyer’s point of view. 


1.20 Publicity Analysis. (New York: Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, 1947. Pp. Ig. 
$4.00 to non-members.) 


The 1947 analysis of publicity expenses for 
department and specialty stores, prepared 
by the Research Division of the New York 
University School of Retailing, is based on 
returns from 203 stores. Data for 1945 and 
1946 are presented by size of stores, average 
figures being computed for three volume 
groups. 

Increased publicity budgets are reflected 
in 1946 in all three groups. In the case of 
stores with sales under two million dollars 
per year, increased costs resulted from higher 
costs of supplies and labor. In the larger 
volume stores, much of the increased expense 
was attributable to a greater use of news- 
paper advertising. 


3- INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3-1 Reinhold Publishing Company (330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18.) 


A detailed study of purchasing procedures 
for capital equipment in a variety of industrial 
plants is being undertaken to determine the 
influence exerted by operating, engineering, 
purchasing, administrative and consulting 
personnel on the purchase of heavy equip- 
ment. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


4.1 Middlemen’s Accumulations and Ex- 
pectations in Marketing Farm Prod- 
ucts. H. S. Irwin, Fournal of Farm 
Economics, November, 1947. 


Holdings of farm products by middlemen 
from the harvest season until the end of the 
crop year have increased substantially in the 
last 100 years, or even in the last 25 years. 
Formerly, both consumers and producers 
stored large quantities of food products. This 


function has now been almost entirely shifted 
to middlemen, and the scope of the function 
has been enlarged through technological de- 
velopments. These accumulations involve 
the following marketing elements; (1) in- 
fluencing market prices, (2) making a market 
when farm offerings are large, (3) equalizing 
the flow to consumers, (4) regulating, 1 in part, 
the seasonal pattern of consumption, (5) 
storing the stocks accumulated, (6) financing 
the accumulation, and (7) assuming the 
risks of ownership. 

Failure of current marketing literature to 
give explicit consideration to the importance 
of middlemen’s accumulations leaves a wide 
gap in the understanding of the marketing of 
farm products. This leads to under-estima- 
tion of the services performed by middlemen. 
The accumulation is largely concentrated in 
the hands of a relatively few large whole- 
salers, because smaller dealers are afraid to 
take the risk of price change. Even the large 
wholesalers fear the risks, and hence have 
been most active in developing organized 
commodity exchanges for the purpose of 
hedging. There is some reason to believe, 
however, that successful vertical integration 
tends to displace organized trading in com- 
modity futures. Closer study of middlemen’s 
accumulations is needed to show the degree 
to which they meet their social responsibili- 
ties, and to indicate more clearly the virtues 
of the commodity exchanges and the ways in 
which their rules should be changed. 


4.2 Department of Agriculture. 


Projects recently announced under the 
Research and Marketing Act include the 
following: 


4.2.1 Cost to Farmers for Ginning and Packing 
Cotton.—Information relative to costs to 
cotton producers for the preparation of their 
product for market is a subject of a survey 
conducted by the Cotton Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 


4.2.2 Dairy Products——Four projects ap- 
proved recently under the Research and 
Marketing Act are in the field of dairying. In 
one, a study will be made of changes in mar- 
ket outlets for milk and cream sold by 
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farmers, with the object of exploring pos- 
sibilities for new markets and new outlets for 
milk and dairy products, particularly those 
expected to be in surplus. Information 
needed will be gathered and analyzed by the 
Agriculture Department Dairy Branch. In 
another project a study will be made by the 
Farm Credit Administration of pricing and 
use classification in fluid milk markets, a 
subject of special interest to cooperatives and 
other organized groups. In a third project, a 
study of seasonal milk problems, with par- 
ticular reference to relative costs of expand- 
ing local supplies and of obtaining supple- 
mental supplies in months of low milk pro- 
duction, will be made jointly by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. A fourth 
project, having to do with the disposal of 
dairy plant wastes, is concerned especially 
with those surplus products and by-products 
which may spoil before they are utilized. The 
project is in the hands of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 


4.2.3. Wool.—The Production and Marketing 
Administration and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics will cooperate in analyzing 
domestic wool requirements and sources of 


supply. 


4.2.4 Cotton, Tobacco, Fruits, and Tree Nuts. 
—The Department of Agriculture now has 
under way intensive studies of opportunities 
to enlarge or to open new outlets for exports 
of cotton, tobacco, fruits, and tree nuts, 
under the Research and Marketing Act. 


4.2.5 Tobacco—Two research projects on 
tobacco have been approved. The aim of the 
first of the new projects will be to provide 
through research a practical, scientific basis 
for the establishment and application of 
tobacco standards. The other project is 
designed to analyze and appraise methods of 
marketing tobacco, and the adequacy and 
efficiency of tobacco marketing services and 
facilities. 

4.2.6 Feed Study.—Studies of demand, prices 
and supplies of feed grains, byproduct feeds, 
and hay have been approved. One part of the 
project will be concerned with determina- 


tion and measurement of factors influencing 
feed prices. Another will include studies of 
the effect of prices and other factors on pro- 
duction and marketing of feeds. A third will 
involve an analysis of the demand for and 
utilization of grains for food, feed and in- 
dustrial purposes. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the Production and 
Marketing Administration will be responsi- 
ble for carrying out the project. 


4.2.7 Fruit and Vegetable Retail Training 
Methods—The effectiveness of formal train- 
ing for retail merchandisers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables will be evaluated. The 
ultimate purpose is to establish a basis for 
encouraging more universal adoption of 
efficient merchandising practices as a means 
of making available to consumers produce of 
higher quality and at the same time benefit- 
ing producers and distributors through in- 
creased volume of sales. The Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration is sponsoring the 
project. 


4.2.8 Poultry Products.—Two research proj- 
ects designed to help the poultry industry, 
especially producers and processors, have 
been approved. One study, under the general 
direction of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
will seek reasons for, and ways to avoid, 
deterioration of quality in poultry meat and 
eggs. A second study, to be carried out by 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry at its Western and Eastern re- 
gional research laboratories, will try to de- 
velop new methods of preparing and process- 
ing cooked poultry meat. 


4.2.9 Long-Time Research Project on Cereal 
Grains.—Looking ahead to the time when 
there probably will again be a surplus pro- 
duction of grain in this nation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has approved a long- 
time project under the Research and Market- 
ing Act for development of new and ex- 
tended uses and markets for cereal grains, 
their products and by-products, as food or in 
chemical or manufacturing industries. The 
project will be carried on by the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 
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4.2.10 New Packaging for Dry Beans, Peas, 
and Rice—New and improved packaging 
to reduce losses and increase the efficiency 
of the marketing and distribution of rice 
and dry edible beans and peas will be sought 
in this research project. The project will be 
conducted by the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with the cooperation of the packag- 
ing industry and the retail trade. 

See also THE JOURNAL, January, 1948, 
item No. 4.1. 


7. PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


7.1 Dunand Bradstreet, Inc.: Marketing and 
Research Division. (290 Broadway, 
New York 8.) 


At the request of a manufacturing concern 
planning to produce and distribute lawn 
sprinklers, a study of channels of distribution 
for the product was conducted. 

Manufacturers, manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives, wholesale and retail dealers, trade as- 
sociations, and trade publications were sur- 
veyed. The study developed information 
about comparative prices and features of 
similar products now on the market, selling 
terms, and selling methods. The type of 
distributors best suited to handle the product 
of the manufacturer were recommended and 
a pattern of recommended cities in which 
distributors were to be appointed was worked 
out for the manufacturer. 

Folders describing principal topics of 
distribution method studies such as the 
above are available without charge. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 Shopping Bags and People. (New York: 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 
East 42nd Street, 1947. Pp. 85.) 


More than 1,000 supermarket customers 
were interviewed in two representative cities 
by A. S. Bennett Associates for True Story 
magazine. The purpose of the survey was 
to give a picture of food purchases and pur- 
chasers as related to the audiences of 11 
major national magazines. 


Customers were interviewed in the store, 
and an actual inventory was recorded of all 
brands and quantities of grocery products 
purchased. A call-back interview was made 
at the home to check magazine reading 
habits. 

The analysis presents data on the kinds of 
people who shop in supermarkets, the types 
and quantities of food products purchased, 
the magazines read, and the relative cost of 
reaching these people through national 
magazine advertising. 


9.2 True Surveys the Man Who Pays and 
Plays. (New York: Fawcett Publica- 
cations, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
1947. Pp. 70.) 

A survey of the readers of True magazine 
designed to obtain information regarding the 
market for sporting goods. The report is 
divided into six major parts: hunting, fishing, 
boating, winter sports, miscellaneous (in- 
cluding golf, bowling, and tennis), and 
hobbies (photography and workshop). Each 
part presents data as to the proportion of 
respondents who engage in each activity, 
equipment owned, buying intentions, and 
brand preferences. Data are classified ac- 
cording to age of respondents. 


9.3 Men’s Grooming Habits. (New York: 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, 250 Park Avenue, 1947. Pp. 31.) 


A survey of the market for men’s toiletries 
made among the readers of the American 
Magazine. Products covered include shaving 
preparations and accessories, hair tonics and 
shampoos, deodorants, and grooming aids 
such as hair brushes and combs. 


9-4 Ten Market Comparisons of Consumer 
Preferences. (Milwaukee: The Mi/- 
waukee Fournal, 1947. Pp. 76.) 


During 1947, consumer analysis surveys 
patterned after The Milwaukee ‘ournal 
analysis have been published for 1o different 
markets (see THE JOURNAL, January, 1948, 
item 9.1). The Milwaukee Fournal has now 
compiled in a separate volume a summary 
of the most important findings of the 10 
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surveys in regard to product use and brand 
preference. 

Findings are presented for 110 products or 
items. For each item, three things are shown: 
(1) the per cent of families buying the 
product in each market, (2) the relative posi- 
tion or rank of the leading brands in each 
market, and (3) the percentage of preference 
shown for leading brands in each market. 

Each of the newspapers that cooperated 
in conducting an analysis in 1947 will do so 
again in 1948. 


9.5 Chicago Times Pantry Poll, No. 7. 
(Chicago: Chicago Times, 1947. Pp. 
74+) 

The August, 1947, poll completes the sec- 
ond year of this continuing consumer panel 
inventory of grocery brands. In addition to 
presenting the results of the seventh poll, 
this report gives a summary of trends for the 
year ending August, 1947. 

For some products, pantry inventories 
appear to have become stabilized and the 
downward trend, apparent since the end of 
the war, has been checked. Other products, 
especially canned foods, continue to show a 
downward trend, however. In many in- 
stances, the percentage of families stocking 
any brand in August, 1947, is substantially 
below the number stocking it in August, 
1946. 


10. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 The Management Challenge of Mar- 
keting Costs. James W. Culliton, 
Harvard Business Review, January, 
1948. 

Marketing costs constitute a challenge to 
business management because management 
must decide how much to spend on market- 
ing. To do this intelligently, management 
needs to know (1) how much is being spent 
on marketing, (2) what results are attained, 
(3) how much ought to be spent, and (4) 
what the results should be. Harvard Business 
School studies suggest that business execu- 
tives do not know the answers to any of 
these questions with any degree of accuracy. 
The School attempted to find the answer to 


the simplest of these four questions, in order 
to publish common figures on manufacturers’ 
marketing cost, but has found it very difficult 
to secure realistic and statistically reliable 
figures. 

In the study it was found that decisions 
on how much to spend for marketing are 
based on past expenditures, estimates of 
incremental costs as against incremental 
revenues, competitors’ expenditures, the 
pressure of circumstances, and artistic judg- 
ment. It is suggested that some improvement 
might be made through establishment of 
standards for various parts of the marketing 
job, through use and testing of internal per- 
formance standards, and through controlled 
experiments wherever feasible. It is believed 
that at present such efforts would be more 
fruitful than an attempt to develop common 
figures for manufacturers’ marketing costs. 


10.2 Distribution Methods and Costs in the 
U.S.A. R. W. Evely, The Review of 
Economic Studies, 1946-47, Vol. XIV 
(1). 

The most interesting aspect of this British 
summary of the Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on Distribution Methods and 
Costs is that, by emphasizing the lack of such 
data in Great Britain, it gives us something 
to be thankful for in the wealth of marketing 
information available in this country. The 
Report is digested in considerable detail, for 
what it may be worth to the British reader, 
although it is recognized that the market in 
the United States is quite different because 
of the huge distances and high-pressure sales- 
manship through the press and radio. It is 
refreshing to observe that this article ap- 
pears in a scholarly economic journal, in view 
of the fact that in this country economists 
are inclined to look with indifference upon 
the very considerable local developments in 
the field of marketing. 


10.3 Publicity Analysis 
See item No, 1.20. 


10.4 Department Store and Variety Store 
Operating Results 


See item No. 14.1. 
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11. FOREIGN TRADE 


11.1 Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.: Marketing 
and Research Division. (290 Broadway 
New York 8.) 


The relative popularity of the United 
States trade papers and magazines read by 
businessmen in Bogota, Colombia, was 
measured in a survey made by the Marketing 
and Research Division for the American Ex- 
porter magazine. 

Wholesalers and importers were asked to 
name the three United States trade maga- 
zines or papers which they believed were 
“most read” by their customers, and which 
one was their own favorite magazine or paper. 
Manufacturers, retailers, and contractors 
were asked the names of the United States 
trade papers and magazines which they read 
and their ranking of publications in order of 
interest and value. 

Copies of the survey are available from the 
American Exporter, 386 4th Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


13. CREDIT—MERCANTILE AND RE- 
TAIL 


13.1 Durable Goods, Installment Buying 
and Economic Fluctuations. Reavis 
Cox, Social Science, October, 1947. 


In a compact and carefully-reasoned state- 
ment the author evaluates several of the 
more significant pronouncements on_in- 
stallment buying that have gained varying 
degrees of acceptance in recent years. He 
says, in substance, that installment buying 
probably does not alter the composition of 
our aggregate output as much as some au- 
thorities would have us believe. And it ob- 
viously does not decrease purchasing power; 
nor does it add to it. It merely moves for- 
ward in time certain of the elements that 
compose installment purchasing. “Under any 
plan the buyer forgoes other purchases while 
he accumulates the price. The essential differ- 
ence between the two principal purchase 
plans (cash and installment) is that each 
successive point in the economic events lead- 
ing up to and including consumption is 
several months ahead for the consumer under 


the installment plan of where it would be 
under the cash plan.” 

Dr. Cox points out that we do not yet 
understand fully the phenomenon known as 
the business cycle, and that much use is 
made of mechanical and mathematical 
analogy, whose limitations as diagnostic 
tools are not always realized when attempt- 
ing to determine the effect of various 
factors, such as installment buying, upon the 
cycle or to prescribe correctives and cures. 
Hence, any attempt to determine the rela- 
tionship of installment buying to the business 
cycle can at best give only tentative, rough 
approximations. In this light the author re- 
examines the essential findings respecting 
this relationship. 

The author observes that installment 
buying is not responsible for the fact of ac- 
celeration in the derived demand for dur- 
ables or for its effects. He suggests that it 
“influences not so much the fact of economic 
fluctuations as the level about which fluctua- 
tions occur.” Insofar as it enlarges the stock 
of durables in consumers’ hands, however, it 
does contribute to increasing the area of in- 
stability in the economy—a price consumers 
must pay for the enlargement. 


13.2 Consumer Credit in the Postwar Period. 
L. F. McHugh, Survey of Current 
Business, November, 1947. 


The volume of consumer credit outstand- 
ing at the end of September 1947 was at the 
record level of 11.4 billion dollars, 6.6 billion 
above the wartime low in early 1944 and 1.3 
billion dollars higher than the prewar peak 
in September 1941. All major types of con- 
sumer credit shared in the postwar gain, with 
installment credit showing the largest per- 
centage increase. Accounting for 46 per cent 
of total consumer credit in September 1947, 
installment credit had not yet recovered 
from its wartime low sufficiently to equal its 
record 63 per cent share of the total in 1941. 
There has, however, been a shift in the 
method of installment credit, so that while 
installment credit granted by retailers is 
below the prewar level, such credit originat- 
ing with banks and loan companies is cur- 
rently higher than before the war. 
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The total volume of credit outstanding at 
present is below the amount that would be 
expected from current incomes, on the basis 
of prewar relationships. This may be ex- 
plained by the limited supply of durable 
consumer goods, the existence of large 
savings accumulations, and the credit con- 
trols that still existed in September 1947. 

Although the effect of the rapid expansion 
of credit in the postwar period has been 
chiefly to increase prices, since supplies of 
goods have been limited by production 
capacity, to some extent postwar borrowing 
has been merely a substitute for the spending 
of liquid assets. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1946. Malcolm P. 
McNair. Expenses and Profits of 
Limited Price Variety Stores in 1946. 
Elizabeth A. Burnham. (Boston: Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1947. Pp. 50 and 
42. $3.50 and $2.00 respectively.) 


Reporting department stores in 1946 
showed an average increase in sales of 25 
per cent compared with 1945. There was a 9 
per cent gain in the number of transactions 
and an 18 per cent rise in the amount of the 
average transaction. Gross margins con- 
tinued to decline but expense ratios increased 
slightly. Net earnings after taxes were high 
but only because of the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax. Specialty stores showed a 
smaller gain in sales; otherwise results were 
somewhat similar to those of the department 
stores. 

Variety chains reported an average sales 
increase in 1946 of almost 16 per cent. Ex- 
pense per store declined to 26.6 per cent of 
net sales, although dollar expense per store 
rose nearly 14 per cent. Gross margins were 
down fractionally. Data are also given for 
independent variety stores. 

Both reports present comprehensive anal- 
yses and breakdowns of the 1946 data as well 
as comparisons with similar data for pre- 
vious years, 


14.2 Publicity Analysis 
See item No. 1.20. 


14.3 Pittsburgh Consumer Panel Special 
Survey on Junior Miss Dresses. 
Pittsburgh (13): The Research Bu- 
reau for Retail Training, University 
of Pittsburgh, November, 1947. Pp. 
12. Mimeographed.) 


To those stores that are still merchandising 
and promoting their Junior departments in a 
manner that assumes that “Junior Miss” 
is an age and not a size the results of the 
Bureau’s survey, done in cooperation with 
The Pittsburgh Press, should give pause even 
though they may not be located in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

The responses of 520 women and girls 15 
years of age or older on the consumer panel 
that represents a cross-section of Allegheny 
County consumers indicate that 33 per cent 
shop for dresses in Junior departments but 
generally end by buying Misses dresses in- 
stead. Apparently a disproportionately large 
number of women cannot find what they 
want in the Junior department. Of this 
group, moreover, about three-fifths are over 
30 years old, so that Junior departments de- 
signed to appeal primarily to the “coke bar” 
crowd overlook the taste and style prefer- 
ences of many older women who often com- 
plain that the styles are too childish. In fact, 
even for those who do usually buy Junior 
dresses, 38 per cent are housewives and not 
“coke bar” habitues. 

A limited number of copies of the survey, 
which was conducted by Harrie F. Lewis, 
assisted by Eleanor T. Gilbert, are available 
from the Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing. 


14.4 Northwestern University. (Evanston, 


Illinois.) 


Personnel Relations in Department Stores. 
(Ph.D. Thesis in progress.) Joseph W. Towle. 


14.5 Survey of Apparel and Accessories Sell- 
ing Influences 


See item No. 1.6, 
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14.6 University of Wisconsin. (Madison 6, 
Wisconsin.) 


Merchandising in College Book Stores. A 
study made by R. L. Hueston, a graduate 
student in the School of Commerce. 


14.7 Drug Marketing Map. (New York: 
Chain Store Age, Drug Editions, 185 
Madison Avenue, 1947.) 

Shows locations of buying headquarters of 
drug chains operating three stores or more 
and the number of stores operated by leading 
chains in 208 principal cities. A marginal 
chart also gives an interesting analysis of 
chain drug store volume by departments for 
1939 and 1946. 


14.8 University of Oregon 


The second edition of Dr. N. H. Comish’s 
book, Small Scale Retailing, which contains 
most of his studies on retailing, will be avail- 
able some time in April. (Binfords and Mort, 
Publishers, Portland, Oregon.) 


14.9 Prices and the Retailer 
See item No, 21.1. 


14.10 An Enumeration of Retail Outlets 
See item No. 22.7. 


14.11 University of Illinois (Urbana, Illinois) 


A Technique for Selecting Retail Store Loca- 
tions. (Master’s Thesis.) George A. Martin. 


16. WAREHOUSING 


16.1 The Public Merchandise Warehouse in 
Distribution. (Chicago: American 
Warehouseman’s Association, 222 


West Adams Street, n.d. Pp. 16.) 


An address by Wilson V. Little, Executive 
Secretary of the American Warehouseman’s 
Association, before the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association that 
has been reprinted and already distributed 
to the teaching members. The address dis- 
cusses the various types of warehouses and 
especially the distributive functions of the 
public merchandise warehouse. 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 Price Theory and Oligopoly. K. W. 
Rothschild, The Economic Fournal, 
September, 1947. 


While many economists criticize business- 
men as being “irrational” because of cost- 
plus price policies that do not yield maximum 
profit, Professor Rothschild defends them by 
adding another rational goal, that of eco- 
nomic security, to the traditional goal of 
maximum profits. This new assumption, he 
argues, is especially relevant to oligopoly, 
where price mechanics fail to provide a 
determinate solution because the situation 
is essentially one of economic warfare. From 
his new assumptions Professor Rothschild 
derives a number of propositions regarding 
oligopoly prices: (1) price rigidity is a normal 
aspect of oligopolistic price strategy, (2) 
prices are the outcome of the different judg- 
ments of various departments of the firm 
regarding security, (3) price wars, while oc- 
curring infrequently, are a dominant feature 
of oligopoly, and preparations for them lead 
to actions which are peculiar to oligopoly, (4) 
the struggle for position includes political 
action of all sorts right up to imperialism. 

With specific relation to price, these propo- 
sitions mean that the oligopolist’s price must 
not be so low that it provokes retaliation 
from competitors, nor so high that it en- 
courages aggressive policies of rivals and new 
entrants. Within these limits the oligopolist 
will price on a cost-plus basis, the “plus” 
value depending upon his estimate of the 
strength of his position. 


20.2 Discrimination Under Market Interde- 
pendence. Yves Maroni, The Quar- 
terly Fournal of Economics, November 
1947. 

Customary price analyses distinguish 
sharply between those cases where there is 
only one market and discrimination is im- 
possible and those cases where there are com- 
pletely separate markets, which can be 
treated independently for pricing purposes. 
The case where markets are only partially 
separated is considered in this article. This is 
a rather common case, arising wherever 
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customers are free to shift from one market 
to the other but are restrained in varying 
degrees by cost, knowledge, taste, or other 
obstacles. The amount of shifting depends 
upon the amount of the price differential, and 
if known, makes possible a calculation of the 
price for each market which will yield the 
greatest total net profit. 


20.3 Factors Determining the Location of the 
Least Cost Point. Wilford J. Eiteman, 
American Economic Review. Decem- 
ber, 1947. 

The theory that businessmen do, or should, 
establish prices by equating marginal costs 
and marginal revenue continues under at- 
tack. Professor Eiteman’s argument, which 
appears no more effective than previous 
criticisms of the theory, is that modern engi- 
neers design plants in such a way that the 
point of lowest unit cost lies at or near capac- 
ity output, with the result that marginal 
cost lies below average cost at all points and 
cannot be equated with marginal revenue 
unless demand is extremely inelastic. In this 
situation, he argues, businessmen merely 
plan to produce all they can seli, and at- 
tempt to reach capacity output. He does not, 
however, indicate how they establish their 
prices. Professor Eiteman’s basic error ap- 
pears to lie in the assumption of a fixed maxi- 
mum output; he explicitly states that the 
marginal cost curve ends at the point of 
capacity output. In a footnote, however, he 
completely destroys his own argument by 
saying “provided no overtime is worked.” 
It is obvious that any plant can increase its 
production beyond the point of lowest unit 
cost. If it does not do so, it is either because 
marginal costs would rise rapidly or marginal 
revenue would fall, making marginal cost ex- 
ceed marginal revenue. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 

21.1 Prices and the Retailer. T. V. Houser, 
Chain Store Age, Administrative Edi- 
tion, December, 1947. 


The thesis of this brief statement by the 
Vice-President of Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany is that retailers can do very little to 


reduce prices so long as merchandise costs 
and expenses of doing business remain as 
high as at present. Of particular interest is 
Mr. Houser’s use of price indices, based on 
Sears’ catalogue prices, to show the nature 
of the changes that have taken place since 
1939. He advances other of his company’s 
operating data to show that in spite of con- 
scious efforts to check rising prices (for ex- 
ample, a policy decision to lower prices in 
the Fall, 1947 catalogue) Sears is apparently 
not able to do so on a sustained basis under 
present circumstances. Mr. Houser’s use of 
ratios requires one to use some care in order 
to avoid misunderstanding the significance 
of his statements. 


21.2 Northwestern University. (Evanston, 
Illinois.) 


Wholesale Market Price Quotations for But- 
ter in Chicago. (Ph.D. Thesis in progress.) 
Roy Ashmen. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 What Will They Buy? William H. 
Lough, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, December 11, 1947. 


Lough and his associates at Trade Ways, 
Incorporated made a comprehensive analysis 
of consumption expenditures for the past 33 
years and coupled this with an attempt “to 
supply fairly definite forecasts of consumers’ 
purchases in 1948-1949 at three assumed 
levels of total consumption expenditures.” 
The present article is a digest of this study. 

The estimates for per capita consumption 
expenditures in 1948-1949, based on a1946 
level and computed in terms of prices of 
June, 1947, are as follows: 


Food, liquor, tobacco $ 437 38.0% 
Clothing and personal care 167 14.5 
Housing 138 12.0 
Household operation 132 11.5 
Transportation 121 10.5 
Sickness, death, insurance 65 5.7 
Recreation 58 5.0 
Social-cultural activities 32 2.8 
Total $1,150 100.0% 


Similar data is given for 10 per cent and 20 
per cent below 1946 level. 
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In addition, estimates of national sales to 
consumers at retail values in 1948-1949 for 
the 8 commodity groups, and subdivisions 
thereof, are presented for the same three 
levels. 

Lough, who is author of the pioneer work, 
High Level Consumption, Its Behavior; Its 
Consequences (1935), sees evidence in the 
data of the present study that a new con- 
sumption pattern is in the making. 


22.2 Market Potentials, 1948. Arno H. John- 
son, Harvard Business Review, Janu- 
ary, 1948. 

The long-expected business recession will 
not develop during 1948 Mr. Johnson con- 
cludes, after a review of the relevant sta- 
tistics. He estimates that in 1948 con- 
sumers’ surplus income for discretionary 
spending or saving may be over $94 billion, 
or 33 times the level of 1940. In contrast to 
the decline in real purchasing power and 
savings after World War I, the early 1947 
level was 57 per cent higher than the 1939 
level in real purchasing power and 105 per 
cent higher in reserve purshasing power of 
savings. Mr. Johnson points out, however, 
that we do not really know the spending and 
saving patterns of the millions of families 
that have moved up into higher income 
brackets. He concludes that aggressive sell- 
ing effort will be required for any firm to 
secure its share of the potential market. 


22.3 Country Gentleman’s 1947 Farm Mar- 
ket Data Book. (Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, 1947. Pp. 40.) 


Data on number of farms valued at $2,500 
or more, and the number having electricity, 
automobiles, tractors and trucks, for each 
state and county as well as for the United 
States as a whole. Also shown are value of 
farm land and buildings, value of farm 
products and total Country Gentlemen circu- 
lation by states and counties. 


22.4 Farm Facts for Advertisers. (New 
York: The Katz Agency, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, 1947. Pp. 14.) 


Pertinent data on the farm market are 


presented in a series of tables. Breakdowns 
are given by states and cover such items from 
the 1945 Census of Agriculture as farm 
population, acreage, number and average 
size of farms, value of farm property, and 
motor vehicles on farms. Presented also are 
estimates of 1946 cash receipts from farming 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The latter are given by states for major com- 
modity groups. 


22.5 A Special Study on Marriages, Births, 
and Families. (New York: Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., 8th Avenue and 57th 
Street, 1947. Pp. 12. Mimeographed.) 


Bruce Barton once stated that the average 
bride represents a potential customer for 
clothes, linens, furniture and related house- 
keeping equipment to the amount of $2,000. 
Halving this figure and applying it to the 
6,761,000 normal marriage estimate of the 
Census for 1946-1950 would give a six billion 
dollar “marriage market.”’ Add to this the 
four billion dollars pent up from wartime 
marriages and the aggregate represents a ten 
billion dollar market for the period 1947 
through 1950, supplemented by an estimated 
two billion dollar “baby market.” Detailed 
data on number of marriages, number of 
births, location of war marriages, and esti- 
mated number of families are presented in 
the study. 


22.6 Facts and Futures. (New York: Rode & 
Brand, 200 William Street, n.d. Pp. 
6.) 


The first of a series of industry studies to 
be published under the title given above, 
this item is devoted to the frozen food in- 
dustry. The study is not designed to be ex- 
haustive but rather to give a quick survey 
of the basic facts with some projections for 
the future. 


22.7 An Enumeration of Retail Outlets. 
(n.p. Compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. for Life magazine, 1947. Pp. 53.) 


At the request of the Market Research 
Department of Life, Dun & Bradstreet has 
tabulated from its July, 1946, Reference 
Book the county-by-county distribution of 
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independent stores for each of 14 lines of 
retail business. A supplementary count of 
chain-store outlets was made from other 
sources. 

The results are tabulated to show for each 
of the 14 lines the number of stores in each 
state, the number in each of 594 markets, 
and the number in each of 185 major cities. 
The 14 lines of retail business follow the 1939 
Census of Retail Trade and include only the 
major lines designated by the Census. Data 
are not given for subclassifications of stores. 
Thus, for example, the total number of food 
stores is presented but not the number of 
grocery, grocery combination, meat, or dairy 
products stores. 

The reader is warned that the data are not 
directly comparable with Census data. There 
are some differences in store classifications. 
Furthermore, there is an under-enumeration 
of outlets: (1) of small independent stores 
which do not require credit, and (2) of chain- 
store outlets. It is estimated that the inde- 
pendents are under-enumerated by not more 
than Io per cent and the chain outlets to the 
extent of 18 per cent. 

The study is valuable to the national dis- 
tributor despite these limitations, especially 
since no Census count is likely to be available 
in the near future. Usefulness, however, 
would have been greater in some of the 14 
lines had it been possible to compile data for 
subclassifications. The booklet containing 
the results of the study may be obtained from 
the Market Research Department, Life, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


22.8 Macfadden Publications, Incorporated- 
(205 E. 42nd Street, New York City.) 


Marketing Memos, No. 48-1, January 21, 
1948, presents the revised Discretionary 
Spending Power Index for the first three 
quarters of 1947. While the nature of the 
Index remains substantially the same the 
base has been shifted from the year 1935 to 
1939, since businessmen are generally making 
comparisons with the last prewar year. 

Many have noted that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Survey of Consumer Finances 
shows a considerably greater percentage of 
family units in the $5,000 or over income 


group than do the Macfadden figures. The 
Survey was based on area sampling and de- 
liberately over-sampled the upper income 
groups. Respecting the readjustment of such 
over-sampling Marketing Memos states, 
“Consultation with several leading au- 
thorities on area sampling confirms our 
doubt that that is possible. This would seem 
to indicate that the Federal Reserve Board 
Survey has been distorted into a higher pat- 
tern in the top group and a lower pattern 
in the lowest group.” The adequacy of the 
Reserve Board’s sample is also questioned. 


22.9 University of Texas. (Austin 12, Texas.) 


The Bureau of Business Research an- 
nounces the publication of a Chart Book of 
Texas Business designed especially for readers 
of the Texas Business Review who wish to 
keep up to date on trends affecting their 
particular line of business. Space is provided 
on the charts for posting the latest monthly 
figures as they are released by the Bureau in 
a special supplemental sheet mailed each 
month to every purchaser of the Chart Book. 
The price of the Chart Book (which contains 
66 charts covering every important field of 
Texas business and economic activity) and 
this monthly service through 1948 is $2.00. 


22.10 University of Maryland. (College 
Park, Maryland.) 


A study entitled Maryland Income Pay- 
ments to Individuals was published in the 
June, 1947 issue of the magazine Maryland. 
Building Activities in Maryland and Vicinity 
is the title of Volume 1, Number 3 of Studies 
in Business and Economics. 

Two research projects now under way are: 
Inflation Problems and Factors, which will 
consider, among other things, marketing 
impingements and incidence; and Retail 
Price Behavior. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Variations in Respondents’ Interpreta- 
tions of an Opinion-Poll Question. 
Richard S. Crutchfield and Donald A. 
Gordon, International ‘fournal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, Sep- 
tember, 1947. 
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A nationwide Gallup Poll, published 
August 21, 1943, presented results on the 
question “After the war, would you like to 
see many changes or reforms made in the 
United States, or would you rather have the 
country remain pretty much the way it was 
before the war?” The Gallup finding was that 
the majority of people (58 per cent) wanted 
things to remain the same. 

The Division of Program Surveys of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
repeated the same question in a later survey, 
but followed it with open discussion of the 
question. It was found that interpretations 
varied widely. Of 114 respondents, 72 were 
thinking of domestic reforms, 3 of foreign 
affairs, 12 of the basic structure of the 
country, 2 of technological changes, 4 of a 
comparison with wartime conditions, 8 of 
their own personal affairs, 4 of a desirable 
state of affairs in general. The interpretations 
of 9 respondents were not ascertainable. If 
the Gallup Poll was intended to refer to 
domestic changes, the reported result was 
probably wrong, for the Department of 
Agriculture’s survey showed that of the 
respondents who interpreted the question in 
this way the majority favored changes. A 
tabulation by each interpretation showed 
wide variations in the distribution of answers 


24.2 The Quintamensional Plan of Question 
Design. George Gallup, Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly, Fall, 1947. 


Criticisms of opinion polls have included 
the following: (1) questions are put to 
people who have no knowledge of the issue, 
(2) no distinction is made between those who 
give snap judgments and those who have 
weighed the pros and cons, (3) everyone does 
not interpret the questions the same, (4) 
answers are forced into “yes” or ‘“‘no” 
categories, (5) no information is secured on 
the reasons for public opinion, (6) the in- 
tensity of feeling is not measured. 

To overcome these objections the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion has de- 
veloped a pattern of question design that 
uses five different types of questions on each 
issue. These are: (1) filter questions, which 
reveal the extent of the respondent’s knowl- 


edge, (2) open questions, to reveal general 
attitudes, (3) the specific-issue question, 
with “yes—no” or multiple choice answers, 
(4) “reason why” questions, and (5) ques- 
tions designed to measure the intensity of 
feeling. By appropriate cross-tabulation it is 
possible to evaluate the responses made to 
these questions, and to separate “no- 
knowledge” from “‘no-opinion”’ responses. 


24.3 A Solution to the Problem of Question 
Bias. Edward A. Suchman and Louis 
Guttman, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Fall, 1947. 


Where different wordings of the same 
general questions produce different results, it 
becomes a problem to determine which result 
reflects the less bias. Some researchers have 
assumed that the question that most evenly 
divides the respondents is the most neutral, 
but this would obviously be false for an issue 
on which strong preference actually exists. 
The correct solution is apparently to treat 
the results in such a way that all reasonable 
wordings of the question will yield the same 
adjusted result. The authors have devised 
such a technique, which consists of asking a 
number of questions on the same general 
issue, securing a measure of intensity on each 
question, then ranking each respondent on 
both content and intensity. The next step 
involves cross-tabulating scores on the 
opinion scale by scores on intensity, yielding 
the intensity curve. It is found that intensity 
of feeling decreases as one moves towards 
the middle from either end of the opinion 
percentile scale. This low point divides the 
sample into positive and negative, and has, 
in several tests, been proved to stay the same 
regardless of the way the questions are 
worded. 


24.4 21 Steps for Obtaining Opinions and 
Facts from Employees. Harold E. 
Green, Printers’ Ink, November 28, 
1947. 

To learn more about how market research 
methods are employed in the analysis of 
employee attitude and morale, Mr. Green, 
Associate Editor of Printers’ Ink, investi- 
gated a number of surveys of this kind. From 
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this study he has derived certain conclu- 
sions which he sets up in the form of a list of 
steps to be followed. Many of these are, of 
course, similar to those necessary in any 
questionnaire survey. At some points, how- 
ever, special precautions must be taken. For 
example, every effort must be made to con- 
vince employees that returns are entirely 
anonymous and that the purpose of the in- 
vestigation is to be beneficial to them as well 
as to the employer. To demonstrate the 
method, Mr. Green describes in some detail 
the actual procedure used by one company 
and presents a comparative tabulation of 
replies received in answer to typical ques- 
tions used. 


24.5 How Good are Local Interviewers in 
Market Research. Archibald S. Ben- 
nett, Printers’ Ink, October 17, 1947. 


From his latest questionnaire study of field 
investigators Mr. Bennett of A. S. Bennett 
Associates concludes that most interviewers 
have the necessary prerequisites for the work. 
They are mature (over three-fourths of them 
are married women with median age of 40), 
are well educated (over half have college 
degrees), and have had considerable business 
experience, often in work related to field in- 
vestigation. Furthermore, most of them 
have had extensive experience in survey 
work, often as supervisors. Mr. Bennett 
believes, therefore, that, given sound in- 
structions and forms, field investigators gen- 
erally can be relied upon to obtain reliable 
information. 


24.6 Standard Brands’ Mobile Lab Learns 
Consumer Food Preferences. Henry 
Brenner, Printers’ Ink, December 12, 
1947. 

To overcome many of the greatest prob- 
lems of market research in the food field, 
Standard Brands has developed a mobile 
kitchen-laboratory that enables it to test 
consumers’ taste preferences quickly, easily, 
and under conditions in which food prepara- 
tion is fully controlled. The use of this equip- 
ment makes such testing less expensive and 
in some ways more accurate than the usual 


home test procedure. On the other hand, the 
company recognizes that the final answer to 
consumer taste preferences must be found in 
the home. 


24-7 Some Economic Implications for Mar- 
keting Research. G. Rowland Collins. 
(New York: Stewart, Dougall & Asso- 
ciates, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, n.d. Pp. 
6.) 

An address by Dean Collins before the 
Market Research Council of New York. The 
theme of the address is that marketing re- 
search must be extended into fields not pre- 
viously emphasized. Dean Collins believes 
that marketing research has attempted gen- 
erally to provide the data and analysis 
necessary to the establishment of sound 
marketing policies and for the direction and 
control of specific marketing campaigns. 

It has not, however, made such significant 
contributions in providing “the data and 
analysis necessary to the co-ordination of 
factory production schedules with carefully 
determined profit-making sales possibilities 
on @ low total cost basis.” This means the 
further development of sales forecasting and 
of cost accounting for sales. Another field of 
marketing research that requires additional 
development is that of cost and waste studies 
for specific marketing methods and opera- 
tions. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.: Marketing 
and Research Division. (290 Broad- 
way, New York, 8.) 


Declining sales of woolens in the United 
States prompted the International Wool 
Secretariat to call on Dun & Bradstreet for a 
survey of opinions from leading retailers, 
clothing manufacturers, and mills about the 
causes of the decline and their recommenda- 
tions for stimulating future sales. 

The opinion survey was preceded by study 
of trends in production of woolens in com- 
parison with the production of worsteds. The 
study revealed that the output of woolens 
gained sharply from 1939 to 1946 but lost 
ground in the first half of 1947. Worsteds, 
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on the other hand, showed a slower increase 
between 1939 and 1946 but a substantial 
increase between 1946 and 1947. 

In the opinion survey, trade leaders sug- 
gested few new uses for woolens, but placed 
particular emphasis on the development of 
new weaves and finishes, and treatment of 
fabrics for crease resistance and shrinkage 
control. Price reductions and educational 
advertising were mentioned most frequently 
as possible merchandising aims. About half of 
the concerns surveyed were optimistic about 
the possibility of tapping a new market 
among former low-income families now up- 
graded above $2,000, but noted the obvious 
need for a low-priced fabric to appeal to this 
market. 

The survey is interesting not only for its 
findings but as an illustration of opinion re- 
search conducted among trade leaders for an 
association. Brief digests of the report are 
available without charge from the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, 201 East 27th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


25.2 Tire Survey. (New York: The Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, 250 
Park Avenue, 1947. Pp. 18.) 


Crowell-Collier’s second annual tire sur- 
vey, conducted by Stewart, Dougall and As- 
sociates, is based upon a third larger sample 
than was used in the 1946 survey. Changes in 
brand preference since 1946 have been minor 
in character. 

The most outstanding development in 
1947 was the reduction in replacement tire 
needs. The size of the replacement tire 
market as of May, 1947, is estimated at 
13,500,000 tires, 10 per cent of all passenger 
car tires and $9 per cent less than at the 
same time in 1946. Obviously, the number of 
recapped tires in use has also declined sub- 
stantially. 


25.3 Your Home and Music. Let’s Look at 
Your Home. (New York: Parents’ 
Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
1947. Pp. 31 and 40. Mimeographed.) 

The first survey covers the ownership, use, 
buying intentions, and brand preferences for 
musical instruments, radios, and phono- 


graphs, The second gives similar data for 
home appliances, floor coverings, soaps and 
cleansers, and kitchen utensils. Both surveys 
were made by questionnaires mailed to a 
random sample of subscribers to Parents’ 
Magazine and obtained approximately a 15 
per cent response. 


25.4 The Tourist Court Market. (Temple, 
Texas: Tourist Court Journal, 1947. 
Pp. 26.) 


A survey of the tourist court industry 
made in 1946 and covering almost every con- 
ceivable detail of construction, facilities, 
furniture, equipment, and supplies. Most 
questions were phrased to reveal the number 
and type of items owned (as in furniture, 
equipment, and supplies) or the type of 
materials utilized (as in construction and 
facilities). For many items, average annual 
expenditures are given. No statement is 
made regarding the type of survey conducted 
or the nature of the sample. 


25.5 The Hotel Market. (Chicago: John 
Willy, Inc., 123 North Wacker Drive, 
1947. Pp. 96.) 

A study of plans for hotel rehabilitation 
made for The Hotel Monthly by the C. C. 
Chapelle Company. The survey was made in 
1946 and covered only hotels of 100 rooms or 
more. Eighty-eight per cent of the hotels 
were planning a rehabilitation program. 
Total expenditures for the industry are 
estimated at more than $382,000,000. 

The study presents the details of this 
market by departments and by specific 
items, with an estimated dollar market po- 
tential for each item. The dollar figures are 
conservative because prewar prices were 
used generally in transposing unit require- 
ments into dollar amounts. 


25.6 The Light Construction Industry. (Chi- 
cago: American Builder, 105 West 
Adams Street, n.d. Pp. 36.) 


Describes the market for new homes, com- 
mercial buildings, and farm buildings, and 
the materials and equipment required for 
this market. Marketing practices are de- 
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scribed, including channels of distribution. 
Census data for 1939 are used to show the 
number, location, and type of distributive 
agencies available to serve the market. 


25.7 Survey Report on Power Industrial 
Trucks in the Metalworking Industry. 
(New York: The Iron Age, 100 East 
42nd Street, 1947. Pp. 15.) 


The purpose of the survey was to deter- 
mine the number of power industrial trucks 
used in metalworking and metalproducing 
plants, classified according to the type of 
power employed. Results are reported in 
total and by industry classifications. A 
special breakdown is given for the steel in- 
dustry. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 Culturological vs. Psychological Inter- 
pretations of Human Behavior. Leslie 
A. White, American Sociological Re- 
view, December, 1947. 


Marketing men concerned with explana- 
tions of human behavior have long been 
aware that they must look beyond econom- 
ics, although that discipline has been com- 
monly regarded as the mother-science of 
marketing. Psychology and sociology have 
made valuable contributions to marketing 
knowledge, but there is continuing con- 
troversy as to the role of each. Professor 
White presents a strong argument for the 
sociological as against the psychological 
interpretation of many aspects of human 
behavior. He argues that the individual’s 
preferences, sentiments, and feelings do not 
determine his behavior so often as the general 
cultural pattern determines both feelings 
and behavior. This argument is supported 
mainly by reference to the different customs 
and beliefs of different tribes and other 
cultural groups. One inference for those in 
the marketing field who are concerned with 
influencing human behavior is that they 
might better study the principles of cultural 
change than the psychological principles of 
individual behavior or the stated preferences 
of individuals. 


26.2 Climate: The Mysterious ‘‘X’’ In Your 
Regional Sales Potential? Joseph H. 
White, Sales Management, October 
15, 1947- 

Climate obviously influences the sales of 
many articles. In this study, however, Mr. 
White presents evidence to show that its 
affect may be much more pervasive than is 
generally imagined. Further, the nature of its 
influence may not always be appreciated 
without intensive study. To analyze climatic 
effects on purchasing habits, all counties of 
the United States were cross-classified hori- 
zontally on the basis of the average summer 
temperatures into three classes, 70°-80°, 80°- 
go°, 90° and over, and vertically on the basis 
of average winter temperatures under five 
headings, below 20°, 20°—30°, 30°-40°, 40°- 
50°, and over 50°. Of the fifteen possible 
combinations of average summer and winter 
temperatures, three were not represented’by 
any county. Therefore, there were actually 
twelve groups of counties or temperature 
zones. Of these twelve, two form a geo- 
graphical belt across the United States 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic. 
These two zones contain about half of the 
population of the nation. Their importance 
makes it all too easy for executives to as- 
sume that they should set the pattern for the 
remainder of the market. 

To demonstrate that important variations 
occur between zones, Mr. White utilizes data 
from the Federal [sic] “Consumer Purchase 
Studies” for 1935 and 1936. Men’s Wool 
Coats are taken as an example. The average 
price paid for such coats is shown for each 
zone as a per cent of a base. Observing these 
figures on the chart makes it apparent that 
in the majority of cases there is a very 
definite tendency for the price paid for coats 
to increase as the average winter tempera- 
ture increases! The correlation is almost per- 
fect except in those zones having the highest 
summer temperatures. On the other hand, if 
frequency of purchase, rather than price 
paid, is considered, the relationship is com- 
pletely reversed (again excepting the highest 
summer temperature zones). Thus, in south- 
ern California the frequency of purchase of 
coats is much less than in Illinois, but the 
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price paid (within the same income class) 
is greater. Similar analyses for several other 
articles are included in the report, and in 
each case relationships between climate and 
purchasing are made evident. Mr. White 
concludes that these climatic influences 
should be taken into account, along with in- 
come and population factors, in the measure- 
ment of regional sales potentials. He points 
out that in some instances the effects may 
already be known, in others original research 
may be well worth while. 


26.3 Can Style Acceptance Be Measured in 
Advance? G. J. Cullinan, Yournal of 
Retailing, October, 1947. 


The author’s answer to the question posed 
in the title of this article is a hopeful yes. As 
a vice-president and director of sales for 
Alden’s, a catalogue mail order house 
specializing in style apparel, Mr. Cullinan’s 
interest in the problem is apparent. Recog- 
nizing the many technical and theoretical 
difficulties involved in market research in this 
field, he nevertheless has embarked upon an 
ambitious program utilizing elaborate pres- 
entations to panel groups. The first experi- 
ments with the technique failed to provide 
an accurate forecast of consumer style ac- 
ceptance, but results were less inaccurate 
than the estimates made by the concern’s 
buyers. Planned changes in presentations to 
panel members are expected to improve the 
accuracy of measurements. 


26.4 The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution. 
(New York: Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, Parts I and II, 
1946, Parts III and IV, 1947. Pp. 42, 
31, 34, and 67 respectively. $.25 each.) 


A lesson series for use by teachers and con- 
sumer study groups. Each booklet contains 
two lessons complete with text material, 
questions, problems, and reading references. 
The topics covered in the eight lessons issued 
thus far include the consumer in our society, 
the consumer market, the marketing system, 
middlemen, choosing the retailer, buyer- 
seller relations, consumer buying, and con- 
sumer credit. 


Six additional lessons to be issued in three 
parts will complete the series. Topics will 
include advertising, standards and labeling, 
prices, marketing costs, the government and 
the consumer, and consumer education. 


26.5 How to Sell to the Government. (New 
York: The Fournal of Commerce, 63 
Park Row, 1947. Pp. 32. $.50.) 


A series of articles which originally ap- 
peared in the Yournal of Commerce and have 
now been reprinted and compiled in booklet 
form. Part I discusses general rules and pro- 
cedures including bidding procedures, specifi- 
cations, and pitfalls to be avoided. Part II 
takes up special practices of various in- 
dividual agencies, whereas Part III is con- 
cerned with forms and instructions. The 
result is a practical handbook for the busi- 
nessman selling to the government. 


26.6 Some Varieties of Consumer Behavior 
Described in the Decisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission. G. B. 
Greig, The Fournal of Business of the 
University of Chicago, October, 1947. 

If the Federal Trade Commission may be 
presumed to possess expert judgment re- 
garding the kinds of protection the consumer 
needs (as the author assumes), then insight 
into consumer buying behavior may be 
gained through a review of Federal Trade 

Commission cases. These suggest that con- 

sumers do not buy very rationally, but are 

misled by: (1) names such as “Havana 

Ribbon Cigars” which suggest quality by 

place of origin, (2) wholesalers posing as 

manufacturers, and retailers posing as whole- 
salers, which apparently suggests lower prices 
through eliminating middlemen, (3) price 
reductions, where the stated original price is 
regarded as a measure of quality, (4) indorse- 
ments, and testimonials by famous non- 
experts, (5) the meaning of words, e.g., 
“relief” being regarded as synonymous with 


26.7 Free Men Make the Best Neighbors. 
Jerome M. Ney. (Washington: The 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K 
Street, Northwest, 1947. Pp. 20.) 
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An address by Mr. Ney, Chairman of the 
Board of the American Retail Federation, 
at the formal opening of the Swedish Retail 
Federation in September, 1947, at Stock- 
holm. The address presents the advantages of 
free enterprise, including free trade, and a 
democratic society in providing higher living 
standards and in attaining world peace. 


26.8 Salvation by Science: The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Professor Lundberg. Frank 
H. Knight, Yournal of Political Econ- 
omy, December, 1947. 


Professor George A Lundberg’s recent 
book “Can Science Save Us?” develops the 
view for which he is well known, in marketing 
circles, as well as elsewhere, through his 
articles and speeches. This view is essentially 
that human beings are mechanisms and their 
behavior can be predicted and determined by 
application in the social field of the methods 


of the physical sciences. Promising as this 
proposition is to those in marketing whose 
business it is to influence behavior, Professor 
Knight finds many objections to it. Perhaps 
his most telling one is that the social sci- 
entist is himself a human being with a mu- 
tuality of interest between himself and his 
subject matter. This is illustrated by the 
proposition that two persons predicting each 
other’s behavior and acting on their pre- 
dictions will falsify those predictions. A more 
general criticism is with Lundberg’s asser- 
tion that human ends are commonly agreed 
upon, so that the only social problem is 
discovery of the techniques of reaching 
those ends. Knight’s observation is that this 
agreement does not exist, unless the ends are 
so broadly defined as to be meaningless, and 
that therefore the social problems calling for 
investigation include the problem of conflict 
of interests. 
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SuccessFuL Sates Meetinos, Dartnell Re- 
port No. 562. (Chicago, Ill.: The Dartnell 
Corporation, 1947. Pp. 41. $7.50.) 

This book, presented in attractive read- 
able style in loose leaf form is a report on the 
successful sales meeting practices of ninety 
representative companies with individual 
case histories of outstanding meetings. The 
technical information which it includes 
should prove highly valuable to top manage- 
ment executives whether they have had long 
practice in the conduct of such meetings or 
are planning them for the first time. 

The report includes a check list for con- 
ducting sales meetings indicating in detail 
the exact steps to be taken in planning ad- 
vance publicity, making all arrangements, 
executing program details and working out 
the meeting follow ups. As an additional aid 
in adapting suggestions to an individual type 
of business, detailed data on the sales meet- 
ings experiences of ninety representative 
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companies are offered showing type of 
business, frequency of sales meetings, costs 
per man attending, time spent in planning, 
who attended, where the meetings were held, 
topics and speakers used, degree of par- 
ticipation of salesmen, and a large number of 
features adaptable to particular businesses. 

The report is comprehensive in discussing 
fundamental practical problems that con- 
front the sales manager such as the purposes 
of sales meetings, whether they are always 
necessary, whether they should embrace the 
entire sales force, intervals of meeting, 
whether they should be rewards for good per- 
formance, where they should be held (geo- 
graphically speaking), and whether wives 
should be invited to attend. How to handle 
the delicate problem of inspirational material 
and the pitfalls to be avoided in planning 
conventions are helpfully discussed. Mate- 
rials included are adaptable to both large and 
small companies and the report is replete 
with detailed sample plans and useful il- 
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lustrations employed by well known firms. 

A few examples are: Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Company’s scheduling of national and 
regional meetings; Consolidated Products 
Company’s geographic area meetings; Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company’s meetings by prod- 
uct line; Republic Steel’s 2-week “product 
clinic’; reward attendance meetings of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Arcady Farms Milling Company’s 
experience in including wives at conventions; 
the Silex Company’s views on holding meet- 
ings at the home office; the Baldwin-Hill 
Company’s traveling conventions to its 
various manufacturing plants; the Toledo 
Scale Company’s training of salesmen to run 
their own meetings; the Proctor Electric 
Company’s emphasis on demonstrations; 
Tel Autograph’s joint meetings for sales 
service; P. R. Mallory and Company’s 
meetings to build customer consciousness; 
and the Morton Salt Company’s methods 
for getting the men to participate in the 
meeting. 

Whatever a company’s line of business, 
certain convention activities are likely to be 
fairly standard, and an examination of the 
techniques and materials employed in their 
use, is bound to give helpful assistance to 
other organizations. In view of the varied 
and complete handling of sales meeting 
techniques in this report, it classes as “must” 
reading for the up-to-date sales manager who 
aspires to successful sales meetings that 
“provide inspiration, impart information, 
and build more cordial personal relation- 
ships.” 

Davin E. FaviL_e 
Stanford University 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND COMMERCIAL 
Poticy, by L. W. Towle. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. 780. $4.50.) 

AND 

A Foreicn TrADE ZONE FOR PuGet Sounp: 
Irs Economic DESIRABILITY AND FEAs!I- 
BILITY, by C. J. Miller. (Washington: Port 
of Seattle and the Division of Progress and 
Industry Development, 1947. Pp. 173.) 


Indicative of the significant position which 
trade occupies in economic relationships is 


the appearance of several books on world 
commerce. The subject matter of these 
works should appeal not alone to the student 
specializing in this field, but also to the 
general reader attempting to keep well- 
informed concerning the economic problems 
of today. 

One new addition is a textbook, Jnter- 
national Trade and Commercial Policy, by 
Lawrence W. Towle. The author of this text 
attempts first to familiarize the reader with 
the economic bases for trade and then help 
him use these principles in analyzing and 
evaluating commercial policies. The book is 
timely, and incorporates some of the more 
recent developments in foreign trade theory 
and practice. Both the modern classical and 
the mutual interdependence theories are in- 
cluded. The arguments for free trade and for 
protection are marshalled, followed by a dis- 
cussion of tariffs, bounties, protective excise 
taxes, import quotas, the most-favored- 
nation clause, and commercial agreements. 
The monetary aspects of trade are repre- 
sented by a consideration of equilibrium in 
the balance of international payments, the 
financing of foreign shipments, foreign ex- 
change controls, foreign investments, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Special problems arising in connection with 
dumping, cartels, merchant marine policy, 
and colonies are analyzed. The book closes 
with an evaluation of the future of inter- 
national trade, with particular reference to 
the position of the United States. Each 
chapter is carefully documented and is fol- 
lowed by a list of suggested readings, so 
that adequate provision is made for col- 
lateral assignments and special topic reports. 

The text might gain from condensation in 
places. Some of the detailed illustrations 
may be less helpful than a more direct ex- 
planation. A few relatively unimportant 
topics, arbitrage and forward exchange for 
examples, might well be deleted or treated 
more briefly. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the work are inclusiveness and 
synthesis, rather than originality in subject 
matter or method of presentation. The 
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author’s exposition of the principles of in- 
ternational trade and commercial policy is 
comprehensive and thorough, and reveals a 
wide acquaintance with foreign trade litera- 
ture. 

Quite different from the broad, general ap- 
proach of Professor Towle, is the analysis of a 
specific trade problem undertaken by Charles 
J. Miller in 4 Foreign Trade Zone for Puget 
Sound: Its Economic Desirability and Feasi- 
bility. The foreign trade zone is an old device, 
adopted in the United States in 1934 when 
Congress passed the Celler Act. It refers to an 
enclosed area into which goods may be 
brought and reshipped to foreign points 
without payment of customs duties. The ob- 
jectives of the study are to present material 
to assist qualified businessmen in determin- 
ing whether a zone on Puget Sound is ad- 
vantageous to the business community, and 
to ascertain whether such a zone can be self 
supporting. 

The study traces the zone background 
abroad and in the United States, compares 
zones and customs bonded warehouses, and 
gives advantages of and objections to zones. 
The experience of Foreign Trade Zone Num- 
ber 1 at New York and Foreign Trade Zone 
Number 2 at Mobile is examined. The 
opinions, obtained through personal inter- 
views, of some Puget Sound businessmen are 
summarized. A possible zone site on Puget 
Sound is selected, the cost of conducting it 
and the volume of business necessary to meet 
expenses computed, and an estimate of the 
possibility of attaining this volume of busi- 
ness made. The text is accompanied by 
several tables, charts, and short appendices 
which, in spite of the limitation of non- 
availability of some pertinent data, provide 
otherwise scattered material in a _ con- 
venient and readily accessible form. 

Professor Miller’s report is of wider in- 
terest than its title indicates, for it brings 
together much information pertaining to 
foreign trade zones in general. It represents 
an attempt to collect and analyze data ob- 
jectively in order to provide some basis for 
action. Both sides of controversial issues are 
discussed, and statements are carefully 
qualified. Special case studies of foreign 


trade problems should be undertaken more 
frequently. 

Grace BECKETT 
University of Illinois 


Market AND MarkKeTING ANALYsIs, by 
Myron S. Heidingsfield and Albert B. 
Blankenship. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1947. Pp. 335. $4.00.) 

This book is a welcome addition to the 
literature on market research. The preface 
opens with these words: “This book is in- 
tended for two groups of persons: students 
taking a course in marketing research, and 
businessmen who buy or otherwise make use 
of commercial research. Its simplicity is in- 
tentional. The reader needs no specialized 
background.” 

The book is readable. The style is good. 
The information is up to date. The handling 
of the material shows familiarity with pro- 
cedures. However, the book is rather brief 
for a textbook. It has 317 pages of text, a 
glossary of 7 pages (a good addition), and 1 
page of suggested readings. It has 18 chap- 
ters. One of these deals with business records, 
one with the analysis of internal records 
(largely ratio analysis), and five with techni- 
cal statistical procedures. These 7 chapters 
would seem unnecessary in a text for use in 
colleges of commerce which usually require 
courses in accounting, finance, and statistics 
covering much the same ground. Omitting 
these chapters, there remain 11 chapters of 
approximately 59,000 words, and clearly this 
is not an adequate textbook for courses in 
such colleges. Neither has it the detail to 
serve as a manual for research workers. It 
may, however, supply excellent material for 
students in courses which deal with research 
incidentally and provide supplementary 
reading for students in research courses. 

The topics included, such as sampling, con- 
struction of questionnaires, and measuring 
radio audiences, are well handled; but even 
on these the treatment is too brief for be- 
ginning students. Some topics are barely 
mentioned. “Product testing,” for example, 
does not appear in the index and “product 
development” is given one page. Research in 
the industrial field is scarcely mentioned. 
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There seems no agreement among authors 
and teachers as to the proper content of 
books or courses in market research. We, 
therefore, have no accepted standard for 
judging the content of a book in this field. It 
is, however, regrettable that the subjects 
selected by the authors were not treated more 
fully. They are well qualified to so treat 
them. 

In closing, a statement on page 5 should 
be questioned. “Costs of retailing alone had 
risen 24 to 33 per cent over the twenty-five 
year period which followed World War I.” 
Does this mean that the dollar cost of retail- 
ing rose or that the retailer’s expense per- 
centage increased? In either case the authors 
should have given evidence to support their 
statement. The best figures I have been able 
to secure show a total cost of retailing of 
$14,752,000,000 in 1929 and $12,192,000,000 
in 1939. This is only a ten-year period, but it 
shows a decline during the 1930s. Dollar 
expenses have undoubtedly increased since 
1942. If they are referring to expense per- 
centages, these are known to rise during 
periods of falling prices and to fall during 
periods of rising prices. Twenty-five years 
from 1918 is 1943, and expense percentages 
were falling during the war years following 
1941. If they meant that the retailer’s ex- 
pense percentages rose during the 1930s as 
compared with the 1920s they should have 
so stated. 

P. D. Converse 
University of Illinois 


Your Career 1N ADVERTISING, by Don 
Rivers. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 223, $3.00.) 


The author has written a book for the 
“uninitiated.” Not a book on “how” to write 
copy, plan a direct-mail campaign, etc., but 
rather an attempt to give the beginner a pic- 
ture of the profession including the types of 
jobs available and what talents, education, 
training, temperament and experience are 
needed to get them. 

Reginald M. Cleveland in his introduction, 
states that the distribution of our goods and 
services is one of the major problems of 
American business—and, therefore, Ameri- 


can advertising. “Careers in advertising hold 
out the fullest promise since the advertising 
arts began.” There is an “unequalled oppor- 
tunity for ingenuity, resourcefulness, new 
techniques and new ideas.” Here is a book 
stating flatly that smartness, curiosity, im- 
agination, and ambition are just as important 
to success in an advertising career as mastery 
of techniques. It does an excellent job of 
showing those who have the prerequisites the 
roads they must follow to get “in” the ad- 
vertising business. 

The first four chapters outline the require- 
ments for writing copy. The author indicates 
that to write attractively or imaginatively is 
not enough. Originality and individuality 
combined with hard work and a sense of 
self-discipline are also necessary. The small 
agency is recommended for those just start- 
ing in this field. Suggestions are made as to 
how to use samples of work in applying for 
jobs, how to prepare for the interview, and 
what salary to expect. Chapter four is de- 
voted solely to radio copywriting. Again a 
small agency with a few radio accounts is 
recommended. Tips on how to get jobs with 
these agencies are given. Especially interest- 
ing are the comments on the potentialities of 
jobs in the new field of television. 

The next chapter considers art and layout 
—their function, the qualifications needed, 
education and training, the first job, salaries, 
etc. are all covered. The role of the photog- 
rapher in the advertising business is con- 
sidered in this chapter also. 

Market and media research are next dis- 
cussed. This chapter is of special significance 
because of the increasing importance of re- 
search departments i in advertising agencies. 
Too, it is one of the few jobs in advertising 
where a college education is practically a 
“must” for department heads. 

Your reviewer thinks the chapter on “The 
Advertising Agency” one of the best in the 
book. Here is given in detail the organization 
of agencies in the United States. Small or 
large, they follow a basic pattern. The 
“Planning Board,” “Account Executives,” 
the “Copy Department,” the “Art and Lay- 
out Department,” the “Radio Department,” 


the “Publicity Department,” “Public Rela- 
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tions,” “Merchandising,” “Motion Picture 
Departments,” “Media, Research, Traffic, 
and Accounting Departments,” all receive a 
detailed analysis. The authority, duties and 
responsibility, personnel, and relative im- 
portance of each department in the agency 
are considered. A final section is devoted to 
choosing an agency. 

Types of jobs available with the advertiser, 
public relations, publicity, press agentry, 
direct-mail advertising, the salesman’s func- 
tion and the woman’s role in the advertising 
field are subjects ably covered. A final chap- 
ter “What to do ’Til the Offer Comes” sum- 
marizes in detail the pointers on landing a 
job. Especially helpful will be the pre- 
employment test quoted by permission of a 
large advertising department. 

For students of advertising, for teachers of 
advertising, and for the “interested specta- 
tor,” this text should prove to be clear, con- 
cise, and valuable aid in a more thorough 
understanding of the types of positions 
available in the advertising industry. It will 
certainly cause several “second thoughts” on 
the part of those who are undecided in the 
choice of this field for a career. 

B. F. Trimre 
University of Tennessee 


Secrets oF Sates, by Charles B. 
Roth. (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1947 
Pp. 221. $3.50.) 


This is a revised edition of a book which 
first appeared in 1940. It makes its appear- 
ance opportunely since there is need in selling 
circles for just such practical advice as this 
book offers. 

The long columns of “salesmen wanted” 
ads in every newspaper and the heavy turn- 
over in selling personnel point out a situa- 
tion which was foreseen by the sales training 
specialists, but which many managements 
riding the crest of a seller’s market chose to 
ignore. Nothing is to be gained by crying “I 
told you so”; much can be salvaged by proper 
training of existing personnel. This book is an 
aid in doing so. 

The author is ambitious. He says, in the 
Preface: “From reading this book, and ap- 
plying the practices it sets forth, you will 


gain a complete knowledge of how to meet 
practically any closing situation as it arises 
in your daily work.” 

The “practices” referred to are classified 
as seven distinctive techniques, each of 
which is given a sufficiently descriptive, if 
not rigorously scientific, label such as “the 
ask-them-to-buy technique.” 

But only about a third of the book is re- 
quired to detail these “techniques,” and this 
despite the ample anecdotal support which 
the author offers for his theses. The rest is 
straight sales presentation information,which 
would support the contention that there is no 
such thing as a separate “closing” technique; 
that a salesman begins to “close” as soon as 
he “opens” his canvass. 

That so little can be said about closing is 
not the fault of the author. It merely accents 
the known difficulty experienced by educa- 
tors who try to develop a selling curriculum. 
The theoretical content is small. In actual 
practice the sales training specialist finds 
that his program is reduced to a recital of the 
few basic principles bolstered by illustrations 
of their operation in actual selling situations. 

This is precisely what Mr. Roth does in 
his book. And he does it extremely well con- 
sidering the limiting necessity for broad gen- 
eralization required in a volume for general 
consumption. The book does not set out to 
be a scholarly study of closing psychology, 
and it does not altogether avoid the “‘in- 
spirational”’ tone which bores the trained 
mind; but it should prove a useful aid in the 
development of salesmen either when used as 
a case book, or as supplementary reading for 
both trainees and experienced workers. 

EuGene DynneR 
Dayton, Ohio 


ADVERTISING AND Economic THEORY, by 
E. A. Lever. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 132. $2.75.) 
“Advertising and Economic Theory” will 

make excellent reading for the advertising 

man or market specialist seeking a new point 
of view and an explanation of marketing 
theory couched in the language of the 
economist. The volume also affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe an interpreta- 
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tion of advertising by a British economist. 
The theme of the book is that advertising 
should be attacked from the consumers’ 
point of view, that fundamentally advertis- 
ing should begin and end with the market. 

By means of quotations from the classical 
school of economists—Adam Smith, James 
Mill, and Ricardo—the author makes clear 
that the importance of the consumer in our 
economic life was little appreciated until 
about the time of Alfred Marshall. 

Following a summary of “advertising in 
business practice” and of the amount of 
advertising expenditure in this country and 
Great Britain and the manner of determining 
the advertising budget, the author launches 
into a discussion of the relationship of ad- 
vertising to economic theory. He argues that 
Marshall was “.. . unrealistic to distinguish 
‘informal and persuasive’ or between “‘in- 
formative and demand’ creating advertise- 
ments and to call the latter unproductive.” 

In Chapter Eight the author adopts 
Keynes’ theory that slumps tend to occur 
periodically when people wish to save more 
than business men are willing to invest. He 
then outlines various methods whereby 
business men may be persuaded to increase 
their investments, i.e. (increase their capital 
expenditures). Among the methods he sug- 
gests is increased advertising in times of 
depression. To clinch his argument he sub- 
mits a series of charts showing the correla- 
tion of advertising and production during 
the years 1923 to 1935. 

The writer concludes that an upswing in 
advertising volume usually precedes in- 
creased production by about thirty days. 
Thus he argues that “Professor Borden may 
have got the cart before the horse”’ in in- 
dicating that advertising is influenced by 
production rather than the reverse. 

What of advertising and the theory of im- 
perfect competition? On this subject the 
author propounds a number of questions. 1. 
“What is the effect of advertising on the 
elasticity of demand?” 2. “Can marginal 
costs be assumed as constant?” 3. “Are ad- 
vertised products usually made under in- 
creasing returns?” 4. “Is the Robinson- 
Chamberlin Theory a correct view of what 
happens in the real world?” His conclusions 


are (1) that advertising does not change 
elasticity of demand; (2) that under the 
theory of perfect competition marginal costs 
would be constant over a small increment of 
production, but under practical conditions of 
imperfect competition conditions of constant 
(or near constant) costs would prevail over a 
much wider increase in production; (3) that 
since advertised products are produced 
under mass conditions the answer seems to be 
production under increasing returns; (4) 
that the Robinson-Chamberlin Theory is 
not sound. The latter which assumes that if 
extra profits are earned new firms will enter 
the industry in question until finally no more 
than a normal rate of profit is obtained by a 
representative firm is not acceptable, first 
because a normal rate is likely to be smaller 
than enough to attract new firms and larger 
than sufficient to cause older firms to drop 
out and yet enough to cause the typical firm 
to expand its activities, and second, entry 
into a trade is restricted by the established 
reputation of firms presently engaged in the 
production of a particular line (largely 
through advertising and trademarks), and 
third, by restricted trade channels, patent 
monopolies and the difficulties of securing 
financial aid for a new enterprise. 

Upon the theory that business men 
maximize net revenues by price control, the 
writer suggests ““. . . it seems that the sellers’ 
ignorance of demand, of marginal costs and 
of competitors’ reactions mean that prices 
cannot be set rationally to maximize profits 
as the theory requires.” 

Replying to the argument that advertising 
increases costs the author reviews the sta- 
tistics of sales, profits and costs of advertising 
published by the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1940 and he concludes that there is a 
tendency for higher profits in those in- 
dustries having a relatively high ratio of 
advertising to sales. 

Thus this author economist has made out a 
good case for an imperical study of economics 
as opposed to the old classical approach and 
he has at the same time given advertising a 
very definite place among the legitimate 
costs of distribution. 


L. E. HorrMan 


Drake University 
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Tue Five Great Rutes or Seine, by 
Percy H. Whiting. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 251. $3.50.) 


The author has taken the time-worn five 
rules of (1) gain attention, (2) arouse interest, 
(3) convince the prospect, (4) arouse desire, 
and (5) close the sale—and welded them into 
a tightly-knit “how to sell” exposition. 

The author’s objective was to prepare a 
book in such fashion that men and women 
presently engaged in selling could, if they 
learned well and executed efficiently the lessons 
outlined, improve their selling prowess with 
attendant increases in income to them. The 
epigrammatic style, the profuse earthy ex- 
amples, the short chapters, all make for quick 
easy reading of the text. The salesman who is 
anxious to improve his selling ability cannot 
fail to be aided by a careful reading of the 
book provided he is willing to work hard 
enough and has enthusiasm for selling. 

Whiting suggests an excellent five-step 
routine for the reader of the book: 

1. Work on one rule at a time. 

2. Memorize it 

3. Then consciously put the rule in prac- 

tice 

4. Keep on doing it until it becomes 

second nature—until you do it auto- 
matically 

5. Then move on to the next one 
As teaching maxims, the above five steps 
are hard-to-beat whether one is learning to 
sell or learning to improve himself in any 
economic, political, or social activity. As a 
former teacher of salesmanship, this reviewer 
recommends highly the book for classroom 
teaching of salesmanship where the clinical 
or case method is used by the teacher. The 
average length of the chapters (84 pp.), the 
overall size of the book (251 pp.), and the 
writing style (epigrammatic) would all be 
considered unorthodox by the teacher who 
likes to make a daily classroom assignment of 
twenty to twenty-five pages, and who wants 
his language couched in heavy academic 
tones. But for the teacher who desires to use 
a minimum of text material and pursues the 
clinical method, this book supplies excellent 
background upon which to build the fuller 


coarse. 


The book has one weakness which seems 
to be characteristic of all books on selling, 
namely; the majority of examples were de- 
veloped from specialty selling. The author 
does state in many places, however, that the 
same rules apply to retail selling, jobber sell- 
ing, specialty selling, and door-to-door sell- 
ing. While fundamentals should and do hold 
wherever and whenever goods or services are 
sold, the application of specialty-selling 
situations to jobber or direct-to-retailer sell- 
ing are not always as readily apparent as the 
author seems to imply. Take, for example, 
the situation of the direct-to-retailer manu- 
facturer’s salesman of food products who is 
trying to sell a special proposition to an in- 
dependent grocer. The grocer is trying to 
wait on the trade, pay off the wagon salesman 
of bakery and dairy product companies, 
and answer the telephone, while listening to 
the salesman’s presentation. In addition, two 
or three salesmen of other food product com- 
panies are standing nearby waiting for their 
turn at the grocer. Wouldn’t the thousands of 
salesmen employed by these manufacturers 
be helped by an author who took special 
cognizance of a situation that confronts them 
every day of their selling careers? 

As an appendix, the author has added a 
most helpful “List of Visual Aids” which 
should be extremely helpful to sales managers 
and to teachers. 


Harry Dean WOLFE 
Fersey City, N. F. 


or Commopity Output SIncE 1869, 
by William Howard Shaw. (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 310. $4.00.) 


This study is another sector in the 
Bureau’s project to analyze the flow of com- 
modities in the United States, and is a com- 
panion volume to Simon Kuznets’ Com- 
modity flow and Capital Formation, vol. I, 
published in 1938. It puts greatest emphasis 
on the flow of commodities between 1869 
and 1919, at producers’ prices, and covers 
manufacturers’ finished commodities and 
construction materials. 

The commodity classifications used are 
necessarily those used for the successive 
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Censuses of Manufacturers. Thus, total out- 
put, in terms of contemporary monetary 
values, is given for each census year (1869, 
1879, 1889, 1899, 1904, 1909, 1914, and 
1919) for each of the many commodity 
classes used by the Census. Annual estimates 
are shown for the period from 1889 through 
1939 for broader classifications—annual 
output, exports, imports, and apparent 
domestic consumption. A wealth of de- 
scriptive and critical material concerning the 
sources of data, particularly of price indices, 
is presented. 

The book is easy to admire, but difficult to 
appraise. It is the product of a vast amount 
of record searching and statistical analysis. 
It must necessarily suffer from the flaws in- 
herent in the census material of some years, 
and from the occasional modifications in- 
troduced in the system of classification used 
for the several censuses. Whatever the diffi- 
culties of source material, it is necessary to 
admit that this study, made ably and con- 
scientiously, gives the most accurate history 
of our economy of production that it is pos- 
sible to recreate. 

The study will be an invaluable aid to the 
economic historian—who will recognize its 
merits. Less obvious, but equally important, 
is the opportunity it gives the business 
economist to appraise current production 
and marketing problems from a historical 
viewpoint. 

Lawrence C, Lockey 
New York University 


MANAGEMENT IN MARKETING, by Samuel 
B. Stocking, Jr. (Toronto, Canada: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1947. Pp. 116. 
$2.50.) 


“Management in Marketing,” edited by 
Samuel B. Stocking, Jr. is written around the 
thesis that if the marketing task is to be 
performed with increasing efficiency, the 
management attitude must prevail, and 
management tools and guides which are 
available must be used to an increasing de- 
gree. Ultimately, then, market management 
will be common to all selling organizations. 
Basic marketing policy formulation must be 
a task of top management and will result 


from an objective and realistic appraisal of 
present marketing policy with the aid of (1) 
a study of marketing strategy, (2) an ap- 
plication of marketing research techniques, 
and (3) extended use of cost analysis. 

Since this book is a series of essays based 
upon talks given in the Marketing Lecture 
Series sponsored jointly by the University of 
Toronto and the Toronto Advertising and 
Sales Club, they represent points of view 
rather than techniques for business direc- 
tion. Also since they are lectures the subject 
material is difficult to summarize in a brief 
paragraph. For this reason an indication of 
its message and worthwhileness may be 
formed by a review of its contents by its 
authors. 

Samuel B. Stocking, Jr., in a chapter 
called “The Management Point of View” 
points out that such an attitude is charac- 
terized by six important attributes: objec- 
tivity, analysis, skepticism, awareness of the 
future, experimentation, and consideration 
of human attributes. Philip Salisbury, in 
“The Importance of Management,” states 
the distribution challenge facing United 
States and Canada where production facili- 
ties are capable of turning out $250 billion 
worth of merchandise annually; the job re- 
quires new techniques and new sales direc- 
tion in market exploitation. R. Parker East- 
wood, in “The Place of Research in the 
Marketing Program,” forecasts an increasing 
use of this essential type of activity as such 
information is largely the basis of policy 
making. Ira G. Needles, in “Sales Forecast- 
ing and Budgeting,” outlines techniques 
which can be used to set up budgets as a 
guide for future activity. Howard A. Trum- 
bull, in “Consumer Opinion as a Manage- 
ment Guide,” discusses the pitfalls of in- 
adequate research as well as the rewards of 
sound analysis. 

In “Cost Reduction through Sales Anal- 
ysis,” Richard D. Crisp argues that market- 
ing costs are reducible. He then proceeds to 
gives a check list of 24 items common to all 
business which should yield through such 
analysis. Theodore H. Brown, in “Standards 
of Sales Performance,” suggests a new type of 
guide not commonly used—standards sub- 
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ject to control limitations. If this were em- 
ployed, Brown argues, efficiency would be 
judged not on the basis of profit or loss, but 
how close the work of an organization meas- 
ures to the standards of proficiency estab- 
lished. In ‘“‘Control of Retail Operations,” 
Malcolm P. McNair explains how merchan- 
dise records, expense records, financial 
records, can be used for the control of retail 
operations. “‘Distribution Cost Control” by 
Donald R. Longman is really a continuation 
of the previous essay on cost reduction 
through sales analysis. He endeavors to show 
that cost analysis, the complement of market 
research, provides information regarding the 
cost of marketing under varying conditions. 
Combining the two-market research and cost 
control—optimum volume of sales can be 
obtained with the maximum spread between 
the gross profit and selling expense, a figure 
representing marketing efficiency. 

To the student of marketing and the busi- 
ness executive this series of essays offers a 
challenge. The worthwhileness of the mes- 
sage? Only the reader can answer, for progres- 
sive marketing management alone will work 
toward the suggested goals set up for ac- 
complishment. 

Leo T. Simmons 
St. Louis University 


THE FARMER IN THE SECOND Wor.LpD War, 
by Walter W. Wilcox. (Ames, Iowa: The 
Iowa State College Press, 1947. Pp. 410. 
$4.00.) 


This book is an historical study of the 
major problems confronting farmers during 
World War II, and the various steps taken 
and programs adopted to meet these prob- 
lems. 

For purposes of review, the material of the 
book might be classified into information 
concerning production problems, and _in- 
formation related to distribution and price 
problems. Over half the content deals with 
the latter. Seven of the 23 chapters of the 
book are devoted to a discussion of price and 
related policies. There are separate chapters 
on dairy and poultry products; livestock and 
feed; fats and oils; fruits and vegetables; and 
one on cotton, wool, and tobacco. Other 


material of particular interest to students of 
marketing include chapters dealing with dis- 
tribution of the food supply, world trade de- 
velopments, the nature of wartime industrial 
expansion, and a chapter describing a few 
aspects of developments in the marketing of 
farm products. Marketing students may also 
be interested in the discussion regarding in- 
creased emphasis on marketing problems in 
postwar governmental programs. 

The remaining material deals with the 
status of the agricultural plant, its opera- 
tors, and health and school facilities at the 
beginning and close of the war, with pro- 
duction problems and achievements, land 
use, technological developments, manpower 
adjustments, and governmental organiza- 
tions concerned with farm production during 
the war, and with the development and pro- 
grams of the national farm organizations. 

The author states in his introductory chap- 
ter that... “in many ways price controls, 
price supports, and related policies were the 
most important wartime developments for 
farmers.” He concludes that... “‘price 
policies in an overall sense, . . . were intelli- 
gent and successful.” He believes... “the 
most serious adverse developments were: 
(1) continued favorable livestock feeding 
ratios when reserves of cereals should have 
been accumulated for direct human con- 
sumption in famine areas and (2) failure to 
remove food subsidies and allow price rises 
in February 1946, when wage rates were al- 
lowed to rise.” 

The author believes the wartime experi- 
ence received in administering price policies 
suggests some improvements if governmental 
controls are again needed. He recommends 
the use of a variable support price based on 
crop yields for fruits and vegetables. He 
points out that price controls on meat and 
chickens almost completely broke down and 
were ineffective in other instances. The 
necessity of controlling prices of a greater 
number of products in order to prevent un- 
desired production shifts is emphasized by 
pointing out shifts that did occur. He seems 
to endorse the practice followed of consider- 
ing the nutritional aspects of foods in connec- 
tion with price controls and production goals. 

The close relationship between govern- 
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ment and industry are discussed and the 
author cites as entirely successful, a method 
of control in the distribution of insecticides 
which was intermediate between free market 
operations and complete governmental ra- 
tioning. 

Some of the knotty questions arising in 
connection with governmental controls which 
are only partially answered include the ex- 
tent to which the Federal government 
should go in acquiring needed facilities 
which private groups failed to provide (for 
example, cold storage), the difficulty in 
securing information from the military serv- 
ices on their stocks of foods, and how to 
achieve better coordination of government 
agencies working on related problems. He 
likewise pointed out the difficulties arising 
when competent persons interpreted data 
which proved to be inadequate so that seri- 
ous errors in food management resulted. 

Some readers may be critical of the 
author’s flat statement that... “the out- 
standing example of misused human and 
other resources in agriculture during the war 
effort occurred in the Cotton Belt... ”; 
they can point out (as the author did) that 
reductions in cotton acreage did occur but 
that it is more difficult to shift production 
on highly specialized farms than on diversi- 
fied farms because of the necessity of learning 
new production techniques, and that restric- 
tions on farm machinery output may have 
rendered such shifts impossible. Perhaps too 
great a change was expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Likewise, a statement that more 
pork should have been canned in 1944, and 
another statement that shortage of tin for 
canning restricted the canned pack of fruits 
and vegetables suggest the extreme difficulty 
under wartime conditions in making some 
adjustments that appear desirable. 

The reviewer believes that this book is a 
valuable reference on agricultural conditions 
and policies during World War II, and also 
on prewar developments in programs and 
policies. 

R. J. Murti 
University of Illinois 


How to Write Goop Crepit Letters, by 
William H. Butterfield. (St. Louis, Mo.: 


National Retail Credit Association, 1947. 
Pp. 116. $2.25.) 


The author, in his twelfth authoritative 
book on letter writing, tells credit men and 
women How to Write Good Credit Letters. In 
one hundred sixteen lively pages, he presents 
basic principles, ten specific types of credit 
letters, modern layouts, and a list of misused 
expressions. Many chapters of the indexed 
volume have been adapted from “articles 
prepared originally for The Credit World and 
... the Better Letters Service of the National 
Retail Credit Association.” 

Mr. Butterfield’s method of presenta- 
tion is the use of graphic contrast. By com- 
paring lifeless, negative excerpts with pro- 
fessional revisions, a reader interested in 
improving his credit letters can grasp prin- 
civles at a glance. Also a teacher of business 
writing can use the ineffective excerpts as a 
basis for student assignments. Later he'can 
compare student revisions with expert ver- 
sions that worked. 

Every reader can learn to discriminate 
between bad news vs. good news; fuzzy de- 
tail vs. sharp expression; dull, impersonal 
openings and closings vs. attractively active 
beginnings and endings; “ho-hum” “we-itis” 
vs. the impelling “you” attitude; “red flag” 
words vs. conciliatory meanings; lifeless, 
timid expression vs. the humanly inspired 
message. 

Furthermore, he can analyze each type of 
credit letter in terms of its specific purpose 
and its broader function, the creation of good 
public relations. The letter that made or 
answered an inquiry, and won a friend; that 
granted or refused credit, and inspired faith 
in a reasonable company; that collected 
money, and preserved a business friendship; 
that solicited a new or a dormant account, 
and left no impression of “selling effort’’; 
that thanked for the little things, and pleased 
a surprised client—each dual-purpose model 
is a proved “‘psychological pattern.” 

Credit letters that failed, often difficult to 
obtain, are adequately illustrated and gen- 
erally identified. Successful letters represent 
such geographically separate and widely 
different organizations as the J. J. Stangel 
Hardware Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; 
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Russek’s, Detroit, Michigan; The Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City; the Union Oil 
Company of California. 

Besides the foregoing fresh source material, 
the author points the way with new factual 
evidence. Specific examples are twelve most 
frequently misspelled words in credit letters; 
ten most common unpleasant words; fifteen 
conflict words; the weakest sentences in 
credit department letters—the first and the 
last, introduced by dull prepositions or 
participles. New suggestions for the “old 
chestnut” list include “the pleasure of serv- 
ing you,” “it will be our constant endeavor,” 
“anticipate the pleasure.” 

After a credit executive spends an hour’s 
time scanning this handy volume, he can 
improve “the weakest link in” his “‘firm’s 
customer relations by letter”—his own com- 
munications to clients. How to Write Good 
Credit Letters is a timely publication, for no 
letters will exert a more vital influence on the 
competitive position of the firm in the days 
ahead than those released by the credit man 
or woman. 

Syivia S, EMERY 
Skidmore College 


E.LEeMEnts OF Economics, by Lorie Tarshis. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
Pp. 699. $4.50.) 

The author of this text is overly modest 
in disclaiming any originality for his work. 
Although he has framed no new concepts, 
his approach and treatment are different 
than that usually found in elementary texts. 

Any appraisal of a new textbook must take 
into consideration its readability for the 
student and its teachability for the instruc- 
tor. On these scores Professor Tarshis would 
rate very highly. The textbook is written 
with clarity and the diagrams are sufficiently 
uncomplicated to be understood by the typi- 
cal Economics I student. Professor Tarshis 
writes well, with an economy of words. He 
uses summaries to good advantage and the 
bibliographies are good. The professor may 
well use the book as a point of departure 
rather than spend the semester explaining 
what the author is trying to say. 

The latter half of this book uses the in- 


come approach to explain the operation of 
our national economy. Certainly it is a 
realistic approach. The student should find 
the material presented here a valuable aid to 
understanding present economic problems. 
This segment of the text which leans heavily 
on Lord Keynes is a departure from the 
usual approach in Elementary Economics. 
The statistical material is well integrated 
with the text. Part IV, “The National In- 
come and Employment”’ will be of particular 
value to those interested in marketing. 

In spite of its strong points, there are 
definite barriers to the adoption of “Elements 
of Economics” for an elementary course. One 
of these is the lack of background on the part 
of teachers. More important, however, is the 
question of how valuable is this approach to 
the economics students? Any student intend- 
ing to pursue further economic study must, 
of necessity, become familiar with the tools of 
Keynesian analysis. But all elementary stu- 
dents will not become economics majors and 
the student who terminates his formal 
economic education with elementary eco- 
nomics should also be considered. The degree 
of their understanding of the latter chapters 
and their ability to retain material presented 
therein is doubtful. One wonders whether 
terminal students would be greatly aided by 
brief contact with such subjects as propen- 
sity to consume, the multiplier, acceleration 
factors, the marginal efficiency of capital, etc. 
There are too many new concepts and their 
value for appraising current economic situa- 
tions is outweighed by the problems students 
may have in grasping the material. Gaps will 
remain in the economic understanding of the 
terminal student. 

Professor Tarshis has presented a well 
written text. His lucid style of writing, his 
use of current illustrative material and the 
excellent presentation of the income ap- 
proach merit serious consideration for this 
book as an elementary economics textbook. 

A few suggestions might be offered for 
future revisions of the text. The use of more 
tabular material in the chapters on Cost 
would be of assistance. Paragraphs contain- 
ing many figures are not read with sufficient 
care by the typical student to warrant their 
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use, also it is doubtful whether the use of sym- 
bols in tables or in the text material will be 
studied by any but the more zealous students 
Textbook authors today seem to consider 
questions at the end of chapters outmoded, 
however the student would be aided by their 
inclusion in the early chapters. Perhaps a 
question book might be developed to ac- 
company the text. 
James E. Co..ins 

University of Santa Clara 


Economic RESEARCH AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF Economic SCIENCE AND PUBLIC 
Pouicy, by The National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc. (New York: 
1946. Pp. 208. $1.00.) 


This publication is one of those com- 
memorating the Silver Anniversary of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. Its 
objective is to make available to all who read 
the thoughts of twelve “distinguished 
scholars and leaders of economic research” 
the methods by which “our knowledge of 
economic processes can best be improved, 
extended, and used in the interests of 
society.” 

The twelve papers may be classified rather 
crudely into three groups: (1) Economic 
Research and the Development of Economic 
Science, (2) Economic Research and the 
Development of Public Policy, and (3) In- 
dividual Reports. 

What are the thoughts of these men on the 
subject of economic research and the de- 
velopment of economic science? There is the 
thought that the empirical or inductive ap- 
proach has made great strides in recent years 
and, as a consequence that the progressive 
economist no longer can be solely specula- 
tive in his approach. He is seeking “‘a better 
blending of empirical with speculative in- 
quiries” (Mitchell) and is becoming more 
scientifically minded (Davis). Economics, 
not yet a science, is nearer its date of birth as 
a science (Davis). There is the thought that 
rapid progress toward this goal is not to be 
expected because of “‘the disagreements and 
conflicts of opinion that prevail” among 
economists arising from failure to keep 
abreast with the extremely rapid changes in 


economic organizations and over-specializa- 
tion unaccompanied by a tendency to cling 
to old doctrines (Moulton); because of 
failure “in choosing and clarifying ele- 
mentary concepts, standardizing terms, and 
becoming more explicit and consistent in 
[the] use of both” (Davis); because of the 
past and to a great extent the present aloof- 
ness of most economists to active participa- 
tion in the conduct of affairs and to their 
slowness in learning that “‘there is just one 
job our discipline has fitted us to perform 
better than any other group: determining 
how different elements in the economic 
mobilization should be adjusted to one 
another—to envisage the economy as a whole 
composed of many parts, each of which 
influences and is influenced by every other 
part” (Mitchell); because of the difficulty 
in collecting, analyzing and interpreting 
empirical data (Mitchell, Moulton); because 
of the weakness inferred in the following 
quotation: “A blessing on the Science that 
can write not only clearly but delightfully!” 
(Coates, Goldenweiser), to name only a few 
reasons. There is the thought “that empirical 
research has made enough progress within 
the last generation to justify more extensive 
and intensive efforts in the future” (Mitchell) 
and that “Investigations requiring extensive 
field work and the gathering of masses of 
quantitative data can be carried out success- 
fully only by means of organized research 
agencies” (Moulton, Coats, Davis). There 
is the further thought that economic research 
in the immediate future will be concerned 
with the problems of national and inter- 
national integration of economic activity “‘to 
determine how these items influence one 
another, what types of movement occur in 
the totals, and how all these movements— 
from secular trends to seasonal variations— 
come about” (Mitchell, Loveday, Jacobsson, 
Jewkes, Tinbergen). Ultimately “The effort 
to understand what actually happens will 
compel our profession [economics] to examine 
far more critically than before whatever 
ideas about human nature it uses” (Mitchell, 
Warren). At this time the economist will seek 
out those who have for years been engaged in 
sales promotion and personnel research. 
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These are a few of the views advanced by 
these scholars on the subject of economic 
research and the development of science of 
economics. 

What are the thoughts of these students 
on research and the development of public 
policy? There is the thought that public 
policy should be based upon facts and not in- 
tuitions (Loveday, Goldenweiser, Douglas). 
When presented to the policy maker, the 
facts should clearly reveal the essential ele- 
ments of the problem unobscured by the 
mass of details from which they were ob- 
tained but which are at hand in case justifica- 
tion of the facts is requested (Loveday). 
There is the thought that “‘The trouble is not 
too many facts but not enough understand- 
ing” (Loveday, Goldenweiser, Douglas). The 
suggested solutions are a better integration 
of the facts at the industry, national and in- 
ternational levels and their more frequent 
publication (Loveday); and a closer working 
relationship between the policy maker and 
the economists with the former understand- 
ing that “‘sound and constructive economic 
work is possible only when its fundamental 
planning is in the hands of economists” 
(Goldenweiser). There is also the thought 
that “It is an economist’s duty to think 
through any economic problem that is pre- 
sented to him and to strain every effort to 
reach a correct economic conclusion—[and 
to present] his views in as frank, direct, and 
simple a manner as he knows how” (Golden- 
weiser). 

As to the papers which are primarily con- 
cerned with thoughts upon a particular prob- 
lem which the author feels warrants further 
observation and research (Jacobsson, Warren, 
Tinbergen, Rist, Jewkes); Jacobsson ob- 
serves, “In studying price problems, I think 
that international influences should be ex- 
amined even more closely than they have in 
the past” and having made this observation 
he suggested that the approach may well be 
from the viewpoint of gold production and 
flow and credit policy of the nations. Warren, 
motivated by the closing paragraphs of 
Mitchell’s Business Cycles, states that “the 
money economy at its best has proved highly 
effective in providing economic satisfactions 


for its participants. For reasons inherent not 
in itself, but in its institutions, it has proved 
highly unstable. ... It is now the intent of this 
paper to trace, in parallel, the sequence of 
legislative and administrative actions taken 
with reference to the control of the monetary 
economy... . The catalogue is by no means 
complete, but it may be illustrative. There 
is the financial panic of 1907 and the result- 
ing central reserve banking system; the ex- 
perience of 1919-21 and the resulting “‘belief 
in the causative power of cheap money as a 
force in itself”; the crash of 1929 and the 
resulting injection of the Government as the 
marginal borrower; the collapse in 1937-38 
yielding lower money rates and the Govern- 
ment becoming “virtually the sole 
rower’; World War II—“‘virtually every 
element of the money economy is now 
directly allocated to the control of some 
agency in Washington. .. [and] the magni- 
tude of the public debt in the aggregate, the 
amount [of money] held in the banks, and 
the rate pattern on which its value rests, now 
largely determine the limits of Federal Re- 
serve actions.” The conclusion: “The control 
of the money economy, at once centralized 
and fragmentary, is complete. After forty 
years of marching .. . much of the time in a 
wilderness—we stand again on the banks of 
the Jordan.” Therein lies Warren’s suggested 
problem for research. 

Tinbergen’s problem is that of stability of 
equilibrium in the balance of payments. 
Through the use of the econometric method 
he concludes that “the size of the substitu- 
tion elasticities of imports and exports pri- 
marily determine whether the equilibrium 
in the balance of payments is unstable or 
not, and whether the rate of exchange is a 
good or bad regulator... .If the exchange 
rate is not a good regulator—the best cure 
for a disturbing shift in one of the curves 
[supply or demand] would be a countershift 
in another [involving] either the introduction 
of a quota system or a reduction in the pay- 
ments due on behalf of international debts.” 
He feels that research should be undertaken 
relative to “the nature of economic regula- 
tors” and their reliability and the usefulness 
of the econometric methods to this end. 
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Rist gives a brief but interesting review of 
the influence of German occupation upon the 
French economy and research and observes 
that “the most useful economic research 
during the next years will be centered around 
. .. international economic phenomena and 
from comparisons among the different 
countries.” He suggests international price 
movements, distribution of incomes, analysis 
of the fundamental elements of international 
commerce, the policy of “full employment” 
and the regulation of savings. Jewkes says, 
“T still feel that the White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy is one of the most important 
declarations on economic matters ever made 
by a British Government. But I must confess 
the lustre of that document and its publica- 
tion day has become somewhat dimmed. ... 
Now that I have foresaken an office for a 
study, the permanent marriage of theory 
and practice in employment policy seems to 
me to present more difficulties than it did at 
one time and certainly success calls for 
further research. .. .’”” He then presents and 
briefly discusses several problems which he 
feels will arise. 

These special reports suggest more con- 
cern about international than national re- 
search and, like the other papers, explicitly 
or implicitly recommend that we gear our 
thought and action to the increased signifi- 
cance of these spheres of influence. 

Criausin D. 
Stanford University 


More THAN Conquerors, by Otto Ted 
Mallery. (New York: Harper and Brothers 
1947. Pp. 204. $3.00.) 

This book outlines a clear-cut program for 
American leadership at home and abroad. It 
should be read by all interested in economic 
stability and international peace. Business 
men engaged in foreign trade and teachers 
in that field will find many concepts in the 
book to challenge their attention. 

A telescopic view of international trade 
relations is given in the first part of the book. 
Here is outlined a six year plan of peaceful 
progress by means of full employment at 
home and by means of expanded trade and 
improved living standards for all peoples. 


Stress is placed on the need of world-wide 
economic union to be achieved through the 
various organs of the United Nations. The 
major emphasis is on the International Trade 
Organization. 

A closeup of this organization is given in 
the second part of the book. The need of the 
will to agree by all nations in order to reduce 
restrictive trade practices is stressed by the 
author. 

The dependent peoples of the world are 
considered in the third part. The author 
would use the International Trusteeships to 
develop the so-called backward peoples and 
would develop trade with them on a “fair 
trade practice” basis. While the advance- 
ment of all peoples calls for a long look ahead, 
the author asks the world leaders to act with 
courage and wisdom. 

Finally, the author urges Americans to use 
their spiritual and economic opportunities. to 
increase the fullness of life for all through 
economic and social justice. 

ArTHUR E. ALBRECHT 
The City College of New York 


Business ADMINISTRATION, by W: H. 
Conant. (New York: Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1945. Pp. 329. $3.00.) 

This book is recommended as a “clear, 
simple exposition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which all successful management is 
based.” 

The author has written a matter-of-fact 
volume which should be read by everyone 
contemplating establishing his own business. 
In fact, executives of going companies will 
find Business Administration an excellent 
refresher course. It may help some business- 
men to regain their sights on departmental 
functions and their relative importance in 
business organizations. 

The book is divided in three sections: “The 
Enterprise—beginning, operating, controll- 
ing and harvesting business ventures”; ‘““The 
Executives—the senior group of appointed, 
functional executives without relation to 
elected corporate officers, with the problems 
and policies of their functions”; and “The 
Field—a perspective of business and its op- 
portunities.” Mr. Conant explores and dis- 
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cusses all the major functions of manage- 
ment as they apply to any type or size of 
business, large or small. 

In the chapter on “Marketing,” the author 
states “‘So much has been written on market- 
ing as a whole and on its various phases that 
the subject here is considered only in the 
light of venturing new products or services 
by new enterprises or old. All that follow 
describes current marketing policies and 
methods as applied generally by business 
concerns of various sizes.” 

Starting with the premise that “marketing 
is selling,” Mr. Conant develops this subject 
in a logical manner, citing many specific ex- 
amples of sound marketing and merchandis- 
ing. 

Business Administration is “‘a realistic con- 
ception of what management actually is” 
with practical counsel on how to establish 
and manage a business, with a thorough 
analysis of managerial duties and qualifica- 
tions. It is a practical, profitable volume. 

B. M. WALBERG 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


REFRESHER CoursE IN ADVERTISING, SELL- 
ING, AND MERCHANDISING, by the Staff of 
Printers’ Ink (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company and Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co. Inc., 1947. Pp. 249. $4.00.) 


Junior executives in advertising, sales 
management, and merchandising or perhaps 
more mature ones who wish to compare their 
experience and ideas may desire to read this 
compilation of articles prepared by the staff 
of Printers’ Ink. The book, practical in na- 
ture, replete with check lists and staccato 
listings, is intended for those actually dealing 
with goods and services. It is, however, a 
handy reference for those who desire to keep 
abreast with workaday methods and ideas. 

The title—“Refresher Course in Advertis- 
ing, Selling, and Merchandising,” is some- 
what misleading for one seeking rejuvenation 
in the basic elements of these fields. I fear 
salesmen and advertisers who are concerned 
with copy and layout would not find the 
course material they anticipated. 

On the other hand, sales managers and 
advertising men selling consumption goods 


who are interested particularly in problems 
in distribution to retailers and direct pro- 
motional appeals to consumers will find it 
helpful and it might prevent a trial and error 
experience with consequent loss in money, 
time, and purchaser goodwill. 

For while Printers’ Ink staff has discussed 
devices in merchandising and promotion 
which make for successful operation, they 
point out, too, that non-observance of detail, 
poor planning and investigation, and an 
unawareness of legal liability may produce 
no-end of consumer and retailer difficulties. 
The chapters of most interest and value in 
this reviewer’s opinion are as follows: 

1. Samples: Should they be given—to 

whom—and if at a price? 

2. Consumer Contests: Their objectives— 
the conduct of a campaign—and haz- 
ards encountered. 

3. Premiums: What they can do—con- 
sideration in selection—and type of 
media to push them. 

4. Free Deals: Their cost—legal aspect— 
and use as a competitive weapon. 

There are included also chapters on special 
deals, one-cent sales, combination offers, 
trade-in offers and guarantees which should 
prove of interest to many. 

The Table of Contents by the use of differ- 
ent sizes of type, spacing, and headings and 
sub-heads aids in its use as a rapid reference 
while the index both by topics and products 
assists one in surveying fields of special in- 
terest. 

Mr. C. B. Larrabee says in his introduction 
to this book, “A concise summary of the 
lessons of yesteryear is a foundation on which 
to base their plans for tomorrow.” 

As the volume of goods increases and 
competition sharpens once again, the topics 
of this book will assume a renewed practical 
importance. 

A. Roserts 
University of California, Berkeley 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Transportation, Principles and Problems, by Truman C. 
Bigham. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1947. Pp. 626. $5.00.) 


Professor Bigham’s work differs from the usual trans- 
portation text which considers problems of each mode 
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of transportation in isolation. This book analyzes each 
transportation problem as it affects all forms of trans- 
port. Typical of the plan of the text is the chapter on 
Transportation Costs. In this chapter railroad, pipe 
line, airway and highway costs are discussed. 

More space might have been devoted to air and high- 
way problems. There is no discussion of the impact of 
World War II upon our transportation system. This 
book is handicapped by the use of poor paper, small 
type text and lack of boldfaced headings. 

However, the author analyzes the transportation 
problems in both « fair and comprehensive manner. It 
can be recommended very highly as a text for a college 
course in transportation. 


Handbook of Early American Advertising Art, by Clar- 
ence P. Hornung. (New York: Dover Publications, 
1947. Pp. xlv, 176. $6.50.) 

The author has compiled a carefully selected collec- 
tion of advertising illustrations and type faces. Thor- 
oughly documented with dates and sources, it contains 
a satisfactory introduction to the history of American 
advertising art from Colonial days to the late Nine- 
teenth Century. The introduction also contains the 
necessary historical background for an adequate under- 
standing and use of the material in the plates. 

The book is arranged according to subject of greatest 
interest to the working artist. It will help to solve many 
of the problems of layout, lettering, and illustration of a 
period nature because of the working reproductions of 
specimens of early American posters, space advertise- 
ments, trade cards, handbills, letterheads, labels, bor- 
ders, alphabets and spot illustrations which it contains. 

Because of the steadily growing interest in early 
American art, the advertising artist, designer and il- 
lustrator will find this book a storehouse of material. 
Most of the material has before been available only in 
scarce out-of-print books and libraries. 

Marketing and advertising men will find this a very 
excellent reference book. 


What Makes Direct Mail Successful, by Robert Stone. 
(Chicago, Ill.: The National Research Bureau, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 47. $3.00.) 

This is a very readable discussion of direct mail ad- 
vertising and methods for making it effective. The 
author stresses the need for profitable direct mail testing 
and gives a brief analysis on copy, follow-ups, and how 
this method can be used to aid salesmen. 

The “Direct Mail Check List” is quite complete and 
wi!l provide the user with a tested formula for successful 
direct mail procedure. The Direct Mail Diary which 
consists of 20 pages of daily “jotting” of the author for a 
period of nine months has a number of pertinent sug- 
gestions. 

For persons who are concerned with the problems in 
planning a direct mail program, this little volume will 
be quite helpful. 


Opportunities in Selling: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Industrial Series $65, Prepared in Cooperation with 
The Nationa! Federation of Sales Executives. (Wash- 
ington: 1947. Pp. 95. $.25.) 


Fifteen men, all recognized authorities in the selling 
field, have contributed to write a succinct pamphlet 
covering the most important phases of selling. 

The opening chapter of the pamphlet stresses the im- 
portant role of selling in the modern world, explaining 
that its scope is universal and has the rating of man- 
kind’s desires as one of its prime objectives. Selling, the 
author indicates, increases in importance with the ap- 
pearance of new inventions which constantly unearth 
new horizons for the salesman. 

Included in the twelve chapters is a discussion of the 
various types of salesmen, describing what they sell, to 
whom they sell, and the traits and qualities employers 
look for in the prospective salesman who plans to enter 
one of these specific selling fields. 

Compensation, perhaps the greatest single incentive 
to enter the selling field, is given a thorough treatment 
complete with statistical charts and breakdowns for 
average salaries paid to salesmen of every type. The 
data used were gathered before the war and are pro- 
jected two years into the future giving a very objective 
picture of how much the medium and highly successful 
salesman can expect to earn. 

Other topics discussed include suggestions on how to 
evaluate a sales opportunity, sales training and sales- 
man’s relations with his customers, his superiors, as well 
as an explanation of expense accounts and a very good 
outline of the scientific approach to selling. 

Those who are already engaged in selling and those 
who contemplate selling as a career will find the pamph- 
let interesting and helpful. 


Shopping Centers and Retail Street Frontage, by Howard 
Whipple Green. (Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Real 
Property Inventory, 1946. Pp. 24.) 

AND 

Housing in the Cleveland Community, by Howard Whip- 
ple Green. (Cleveland, Ohio: Special 1947 Report of 
the Real Property Inventory of Metropolitan Cleve- 
land, 1947. Pp. 54.) 

Shopping Centers in Cleveland is a 24 page booklet 
containing statistics that are vital to a sound under- 
standing of those factors affecting the desirability of 
commercial properties in various locations in Cuyahoga 
County. 

Attention is directed to 259 trading centers scattered 
throughout Cleveland and the report includes a careful 
study of the geographical distribution of dollar values of 
wholesale and retail sales. 

In this period of critical housing shortages the special 
report on Housing in the Cleveland Community is es- 
pecially timely. The report considers the effects of the 
housing shortage as it affects the life of the entire popu- 
lation of a large metropolitan community. 


Advertising Theory and Practice (3rd Ed.), by C. H. 
Sandage. (Chicago, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 613. $6.00.) 

Agricultural Economie Series, by Henry F. White. 
(Siloam Springs, Ark.: John Brown University Press, 
1947.) 

The Farmer and Economic Progress. Pp. 401. $5.00. 
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A Syllabus to Accompany The Farmer and Economic 
Progress. Pp. 108. $2.00. 

Marketing Problems and Policies. Pp. 198. $3.25. 
Agricultural Problems and Policies. Pp. 215. $3.50. 
Agricultural Finance, by William G. Murray. (Ames, 
Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1947. Pp. 362. 

$4.00.) 

Agricultural Price Analysis, by Geoffrey S. Shepherd. 
(Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1947. 
Pp. 227. $3.25.) 

A Survey of the American Economy 1940-1946, by 
John R. Craf. (New York: North River Press, 1947. 
Pp. 206. $3.75.) 

Business Cycles and Forecasting, by Elmer Clark Bratt. 
(Chicago, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1948, Pp. 573. 
$5.00.) 

Economics of Soil Conservation, by Arthur C. Bunce. 
(Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1945. 
Pp. 213. $3.00.) 


Eighteenth Boston Conference on Distribution. (Boston, 
Mass., 1946. Pp. 111. $3.75.) 

Farm Appraisal (2nd Ed.), by William G. Murray. 
(Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1947. 
Pp. 271. $3.00.) 

Farm Records, by John A. Hopkins. (Ames, Iowa: The 
Iowa State College Press, 1947. Pp. 225. $3.00.) 

International Trade, Tariff and Commercial Policies, by 
Asher Isaacs. (Chicago, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 817. $5.00.) 

Real Estate Analysis, by William H. Husband and Frank 
Ray Anderson. (Chicago, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 565. $5.00.) 

The Business Law of Aviation, by Gerald O. Dykstra and 
Lillian G. Dykstra. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 215. $5.00.) 

Trends in Output and Employment, by George J. Stigler. 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 56. $1.00.) 
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A.M.A. Notes 


HARVEY W. HUEGY 
Editor 


The Chicago Conference 


The meeting held December 29th and 3oth 
in Chicago was attended by 540 official 
registrants—the largest attendance at a 
winter meeting in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Lyman Hill, General Chairman and his 
smooth-working committee handled the de- 
tails very effectively. 

George Brown and his committee arranged 
the following constructive program: 


Monday, December 29 
10:15 a.m. Address of Welcome 
Very Reverend Comerford J. O’Malley, C.M. 
President, DePaul University 
10:30 A.M. Opening Session 
Chairman: Richard W. Cox, DePaul University 
Keynote Speaker: Lyndon O. Brown, President, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
Commentators: Roy S. Frothingham, Partner, Facts 
Consolidated; Wroe Alderson, Alderson & Sessions, 
Inc. 
:00 p.M. Meeting of Teacher Committees 
Teaching of Advertising 
Teaching of Industrial Marketing 
Teaching of Retailing 
2:15 p.m. Towards Efficiency in Distribution 
Presiding: Edward R. Hawkins, Dean, School of 
Business, Johns Hopkins University 
“Reducing Distribution Costs”—Dr. F. L. Thomsen, 
Director of Marketing and Prices, Industrial Com- 
modity Corporation 
“A Case Study in More Efficient Distribution”— 
Dr. Frank Surface, Director of Research, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey 
“What is Ahead in Lower Cost Distribution”—Dr. 
James W. Culliton, Associate Professor, School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University 
4:30 p.m. Members’ Business Meeting 
6:30 p.m. Banquet—Sponsored jointly by the Chicago 
Chapter, American Marketing Association 
Presiding: Robert J. Eggert, American Meat Insti- 
tute 
“The Business Outlook for 1948’”—Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter, Lamont University Professor, Harvard 
University 


Tuesday, December 30 


9:30 a.m. The Use of Research in Sales Management 
Presiding: Lyman Hill, Western Manager, Bureau of 


Advertising, American Publishers 
Association 

“What Sales Management Expects from Research” 
Robert F. Elder, Vice-President, Lever Brothers 

“A Case Report on the Use of Research by Sales 
Management”—Robert T. Browne, Director of 
Commercial and Economic Research, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

“Further Opportunities for the Use of Research by 
Sales Management’’—Dr. Herman C. Nolen, Vice- 
President, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

:00 p.m. Meeting of Teacher Committees 

Teaching of Marketing 

Teaching of Sales Management 

Teaching of Salesmanship 

2:15 p.m. Marketing Research Techniques 
“An Appraisal of Advertising Measurements” Mod- 

erator: Samuel C. Gale, Vice-President, General 
Mills, Director of Advertising and Public Relations 

George H. Brown, Professor of Marketing, University 
of Chicago 

Rensis Likert, Director of Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan 

Charles H. Sandage, Professor of Advertising, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

G. Maxwell Ule, Director of Research, Midwest 
Office, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

“New Horizons in Psychological Research and Its 
Application to Market Research”—Discussion 
Leader: Dr. Ernest Dichter, Psychological Con- 
sultant 


Newspaper 


Business Meeting 


The annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at DePaul University on 
Monday, December 29th. President Cun- 
ningham called the meeting to order at 4:25 
p.M. The Secretary, Harvey W. Huegy, re- 
ported that the Association had an active 
membership of 2,923 as of December 23rd. 
He remarked that the figure was 2,490 at 
approximately the same time last year. 
During the year 850 new members were 
added; after deducting resignations and 
drops, the net new membership was over 400. 
Mr. Huegy reported the addition of Mrs. M. 
Julian as Assistant Secretary which makes 
possible increased services to members and 
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committees. He explained that the Chapter 
Officers’ Newsletter and the Monthly Bulle- 
tin are now being edited and issued from the 
Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Wilford White, National Treasurer, 
then gave his financial report for the first 
eleven months of 1947. He gave three sets of 
figures—1) expenses from January I, 1947 
through November 30, 1947—$24,505.31 
(including $1,300 advanced to the New York 
and Chicago committees for conference 
working capital which was listed as expense 
pending final figures); 2) Income through 
November 30, 1947—$25,332.70; and 3) the 
budget for 1948—$33,800. The books are now 
being audited, and when final figures are 
available they will be reported through the 
columns of the Monthly Bulletin. 

Mr. Ross Cunningham cited the changes 
which had occurred in the Association since 
the beginning of 1947, i.e., increase in num- 
ber of chapters and in chapter activity; bet- 
ter public relations and publicity; work of 
committees such as the Census Advisory 
group, Marketing Research Techniques, 
Fundamental Research, etc.; the two excel- 
lent meetings at New York and Chicago, and 
the high standards maintained by the 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING. 

A suggestion was made from the floor that 
the December meetings be planned and ex- 
ecuted by teachers. Mr. Wroe Alderson 
stated we would work out a satisfactory pro- 
gram along these lines during this year. 


Meeting of Officers and Board of Directors 


The national officers and directors met at 
the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago on December 
28, 1947. The meeting was called to order at 
2:30 P.M. by President Ross M. Cunningham. 

The Secretary, Harvey W. Huegy, re- 
ported on present membership and the work 
and program of the Secretary’s Office. Mr. 
Wilford White presented the statement of 
income and expenses for the first 11 months 
of 1947. He then presented the 1948 budget, 
for the Association and for the JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING. Both budgets were approved by 
the Board. 

The Board of Directors voted to accept the 
new constitutions of the Cincinnati and 


Puget Sound Chapters. It was decided to add 
the location of candidates on the first page of 
the ballots and to print split-runs with the 
names of candidates for Director rotated so 
as to equalize the advantage of position. A 
number of committee reports were received 
and discussed, especially the Committees on 
Expansion, Awards, and Chapter Activities. 
It was decided to continue the effort to 
resume joint meetings of the Allied Social 
Science Group. The details of the tentative 
plans for developing the Spring Conference 
at Washington, D. C. were discussed and 
approved. 


NEW CHAPTERS 


The officers of the newly formed chapters 
are: 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati is a continuation of the South- 
ern Ohio Chapter with a newly adopted con- 
stitution. 


President: B. L. Schapker, The Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company, Cincinnati; 
Vice-President: R. R. Sharrock, University 
of Cincinnati; Secretary: William H. Starkey, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati; Treasurer: John Chappell, Jr., The 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati. 


Puget Sound 


Puget Sound is the Pacific Northwest 
Chapter with a new name and a new con- 
stitution. Its officers are: 


President: Anthony F. Moiteret, Manager, 
Braun & Company, Seattle, Wash.; Vice- 
President: William H. Flood, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Seattle; Secretary: 
Joseph B. Ward, Ward, Fish & DeForest, 
Seattle; Treasurer: Paul Bangasser, Bangas- 
ser & Associates, Seattle. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following new members have been ac- 
cepted by the American Marketing Associa- 
tion from November 1, 1947 through January 
31, 1948: 

Adam, J. N. 
The Hoover Co., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Arnolds-Patron, Paul 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
Ash, William S. 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
Atwood, Alice M. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago go, Ill. 
Babcox, Reid B. 

Babcox Publications, Inc., Akron 8, Ohio 
Banta, Charles U. 

Rath & Strong, Inc., Boston 10, Mass, 
Banzhaf, Henry 

Ladish Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Barbarossa, Rosemary 

H. P. Hood & Sons, Charlestown 29, Mass. 
Barnes, Harold S. 

Bureau of Advertising, New York 17, N. Y. 
Barnes, Rodney M. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 8, N. Y. 
Baumgart, Guenther 

The Chicago Assn. of Commerce & Industry, Chicago 

2, Ill. 

Bavolak, Eva 

Hamline University, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Bell, Jerome A. 

3132 S. Kedvale Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Bennett, John P. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Bishop, Robert H. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Blood, F. C. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Bock, Fred C. 

Radio WADC, Akron 9, Ohio 
Bohacek, Stuart J. 

Pilot Surveys, Inc., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Bonine, Wyle G. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Brandt, Arthur J. 

Brandt Electric Co., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Breneman, Ira W., Jr. 

15811 Minock, Detroit 23, Mich. 
Breth, Robert D. 

A. J. Wood & Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Brooks, Edwin B., Jr. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Brown, William J., Jr. 

136 Hansberry Street, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Bruno, Vivian 

Thos. J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Bryson, Mrs. Prima Lee 

5330 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
Bunting, J. Whitney 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Bushnell, John D. 

Eberle Economic Service, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Bussell, David W. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Butterworth, J. Donald 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Butz, Winston O. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore 2, Md, 
Cain, Joseph M. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Akron 8, Ohio 


Castle, Oliver S. 
A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Christian, David E. 
Council of Econ. Advisors, Washington 25, D. C. 
Chubaty, John J. 
5248 So. Hermitage, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Clark, Harrison 
Facts & Figures, Inc., Boston 5, Mass. 
Coffee, J. C. 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 
Coleman, Margaret 
Rubberset Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
Collacott, Robert H. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Akron 9, Ohio 
Collins, Frederick A. 
The Winters Nat'l. Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 2, Ohio 
Collins, Robert 
George H. Hartman Co., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Collinsworth, E. T., Jr. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J 


Collopy, Harriet 

S.F. Public Library, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Comish, Newel William 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Connell, Daniel F. 

Industrial Surveys Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Conners, Kenneth Wray 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Cullman, W. Arthur 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Cunningham, Robert Quarles 

5200 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 1s, Ill. 
Davidson, John R. 

State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Davis, Kenneth 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
Demmer, R. A. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Dibbell, David 

Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 
Dolk, Irvin W. 

State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 
Doyle, Joseph B. 

Stewart, Dougall & Assoc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Druck, Marilyn A. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Dufty, L. Edward 

American Oil Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Dullam, Robert W. 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dwelley, Mrs. Ferne P. 

Control Industries, Inc., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Elfelt, L. D., Jr. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Emmett, Persis R. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Emory, William 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Englet, Joseph O. 

De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Eshleman, Benjamin, Jr. 

Benjamin Eshleman Co., Philadelphia 2, Pa, 
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Ficchi, Rita A. 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Ficken, Robert L. 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Fischer, William A., Jr. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Fisher, Edwin M. 

Radio Station KMOX, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Flury, Gilbert 

Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Fogel, Gladys C. 

McCann-Erickson Adv. Agency, Chicago, III. 
Foster, Neil S. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Frahm, Margaret V. 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 
Gaffey, John Dean 

1311 Lexington Ave., Pasadena 6, Calif. 
Gamble, Hugh S., Jr. 

Line Material, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Garruto, John C. 

Koppers’, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Garza, Dario de la 

Sterling Products International, Newark 5, N. J. 
Gates, Donald E. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Gedney, Charles M. 

National Research Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geiger, C. Gregg 

Van Cleef Bros., Inc., Chicago 19, Ill. 
Gibson, Serrill 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ginder, Willard R., Jr. 

Harris D. McKinney Adv., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Glenn, Miss Arlo 

Glenn-White Field Service, Detroit 6, Mich. 
Goddard, Marshall 

The Celotex Corporation, Chicago 3, IIl. 
Gordon, Robert A, 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Gormbley, William P., Jr. 

Boston University, Boston 15, Mass. 
Graf, George C. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Gruneau, Victor C. 

Gruneau Research, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Gustafson, Edna E. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Haeberle, William L. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 
Hafler, David 

A. J. Wood & Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Hage, Donald H. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Hanel, Richard S. 

Capitol Records, Inc., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Hardin, Frances S. 

2731 S. 35th St., Lincoln 6, Neb. 
Harkins, Malcolm J. 

Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa, 
Harrington, Albert H. 

Washington State College, Pullman, Wash, 


Harris, Louis 

Elmo Roper, New York 20, N. Y. 
Harrison, George T. 

Apex Rotarex Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Hartman, John R. 

Charles Morris Price School, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Harvey, John I. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 2, N. J. 
Hecker, E. H. 7 

Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill. 
Hendry, David W. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton 27, Calif. 
Himmel, Claire R. 

Radio Station WGAC, Augusta, Ga. 
Hollebaugh, Josephine A. 

L.A.N.P.A., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Honan, James E. 

Inter-State Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Horwitz, Adolph H. 

Central Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Humphries, Roger N. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Hunt, Lawrence J. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Jenkins, H. L. 

1630 “H” Apt. C-4 Lincoln, Nebr. 
Johnson, Donald S. 

600 West 116th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
Johnson, J. B. 

Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 
Jones, Clare F. 

The Hewitt Soap Co., Inc., Dayton 3, Ohio 
Jones, H. Maurice 

De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Joyce, Donald J. 

Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Judson, Clarence H., Jr. 

National Family Opinion, New York, N. Y. 
Karl, William A. 

McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Kazmarek, Robert F. 

De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Kean, Alice K. (Miss) 

Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Keener, Charles C. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 

Calif. 

Keith, Lyman A. 

Northeastern University, Boston 15, Mass. 
Kitch, E. A. 

Aldens, Inc., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Kopia, Kenneth B. 

Hoffman Beverage Co., Newark 6, N. J. 
Krentel, Kenneth A. 

Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Leary, William H., Jr. 

Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Lederer, Leo 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Lewis, William E,, Jr. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lifschultz, Shirley (Miss) 

Hollywood Citizen-News, Los Angeles 28, Calif, 
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Lindenberg, George D. 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Lindow, Howard E. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Linskey, J. B. 

Culligan Zeolite Co., Northbrook, Ill. 
Lipson, Harry A., Jr. 

Oak Lane 26, Pa. 
Longini, Arthur 

Joseph White & Assoc., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Loomis, Vernon L. 

University of Denver, Denver 2, Colo. 
Lupton, John Mather 

John Mather Lupton Co., Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
Luther, Rodney Frank 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Lyon, Vergil E. 

A. C, Nielsen, Chicago 45, Ill. 
McCasey, John J. 

The Detroit News, Detroit 31, Mich. 
McClary, L. R. 

Universal Match Corp., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
McCormack, Mary Patricia 

Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
MacGibbon, William D. 

The Arcady Press, Portland 1, Ore. 
MacKay, Kenneth C. 

Shakeproof, Inc., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Madden, Dean E. 

A.W, Cash Valve Mfg. Corp., Decatur 80, IIl. 
Mann, John O,, Jr. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 
Manning, James T. 

Insul-Mastic Corp. of America, Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 
Marien, Albert E. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Martin, George E. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Mead, Richard R. 

The Greyhound Corporation, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Meinig, Milton G. 

American Machine and Foundry Co., New York 17, 

N. Y. 
Millar, John J. 

Pilot Surveys, Inc., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Miller, Lloyd C. 

Stewart, Dougall & Assoc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Miller, Loren K. 

Harris-Seybold, Inc., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Morrow, Joseph Heckert 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Myrick, Harrison D. 

Bryant College, Providence 6, R. I. 
Nickelson, Harry E. 

A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Niver, George Edward 

Grant & Diamond, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Noble, John H. 

Armour and Co., Chicago 9, IIl. 
O’Hanlon, Joseph J., Jr. 

Colgate Palmolive Peet Co., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Olson, Iver M. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 


Park, Marvin C. 

Joseph White & Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Parker, Charles E. 

Central Surveys, Shenandoah, Iowa 
Patterson, W. O. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co., St. Paul, 

Minn. 
Peck, Maynard A. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Pelissier, Raymond F. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Peterman, Jack N. 

Analysis Associates, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Peters, James C. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio 
Peyer, Allan E. 

Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Pinkstaff, Virgil 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 
Pollock, Julian G. 

Julian G. Pollock Co., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Powell, Walter H. 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pragan, Otto 

Akron Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio 
Prescott, Ray B. 

Sales Management, New York, N. Y. 
Price, Gerald F. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Pusey, Helen W. 

National Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Puukari, Arvo 

Mannerheimint 118B, Helsinki, Finland 
Quadre, S. M. Kalemullah 

Latur, Nyderabad, Deccan, India 
Redelsheimer, Arthur C. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Reid, James W. 

Stewart, Dougall & Assoc., New York, N. Y. 
Reymann, E, Irene 

W. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Reynolds, Edwin M. 

Fox & Mackenzie, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rhodes, A. William 

Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
Richards, Alan 

2125 Tiebout Ave., New York 57, N. Y. 
Richter, Thomas E. 

Thomas Patrick, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Ritteman, Margaret Tracy (Mrs.) 

S. W. Wilkerson & Assoc., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Roberts, Frank L. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Robinson, Seth B., Jr. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Roedersheimer, Harry B. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Rogers, Margaret H, 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Rongren, Russell G. 

De Paul University, Chicago, III. 
Ross, Mylan E. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
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Rumbarger, Don D. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 8, N. Y. 
Runkle, Robert L. 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Sarkady, Andrew 

Edw. G. Doody & Co., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Saunders, Daniel S. 

Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Schneider, John T. 

New York Herald Tribune, Pacific Palisdades, Calif. 
Schreyer, Carl G. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago 45, Il. 
Scott, G. Phil 

Standard Steel Works, North Kansas City, Mo. 
Scott, Will 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Scotti, Margaret H. (Mrs.) 

Scotti Bureau, Peoria 2, Ill. 
Seymour, Robert G. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Sheldon, Alex E., Jr. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 8, N. Y. 
Slattery, J. V. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 8, N. Y. 
Smoker, Richard E. 

Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Snively, Randolph Taylor 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Sokoloff, Adrian M. 

Marion Harper Associates, New York 16, N. Y. 
Spiller, Mortimer 

Emil Mogul Co., Inc., New York 10, N. Y. 
Stewart, Alice G. 

S. W. Wilkerson & Assoc., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Stilwell, Frank B., Jr. 

Malone Camera Stores, Inc., Dayton 2, Ohio 
Stockman, Lynn H. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Sundheim, Thomas R. 

610 West Upsal Street, Philadelphia 19,Pa. 
Surdyk, Norbert J. 

4720 West 64th St., Chicago 29, Ill. 
Taylor, T. M. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingport, Tenn. 
Taylor, Weldon J. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Thompson, Imogene 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Trabin, Seymour 

Temple University, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Truex, A. P. 

Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo, 
Uehling, Theodore 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
Upson, David R. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Van Hoorn, Ralph E. 

Kaiser Fleetwings, Oakland 12, Calif. 


Wagner, K. B. 

Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 
Wagner, Raymond J. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wagoner, Merle E. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
Waite, Harold F. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Wallace, Irving 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Waters, Francis M., Jr. 

A. S. Bennett Associates, New York 16, N. Y. 
Waters, Somerset R. 

Crowell-Collier Publ. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Weaver, Edward R. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., Akron 8, Ohio 
Weber, Willett F. 

Room 512, 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Weisberg, David 

5224 Westfird Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Weishaar, Wayne M. 

Aeronautical Training Society, Washington 6, D. C. 
Wilhelm, Ross J. 

3844 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Wilson, Stewart 

3400 Hugo Street, San Diego, 6 Calif. 
Windsor, Elmer E. 

Boehnke Printing Co., Eugene, Ore. 
Wolfe, R. E. 

Industrial Surveys, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Wolff, Reinhold P. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Wright, Milburn D. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
Zeiss, George H., Jr. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Chio 
Zemanek, Rudolph L. 

2220 So. s9th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. 


INDEXING OF JOURNAL 
ARTICLES 


As members of the Association may know, 
articles appearing in the JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING have been indexed in the Bu/dletin 
of the Public Affairs Information Service since 
our magazine first appeared. The member- 
ship will be gratified to learn that as a result 
of a recent questionnaire submitted to 
library subscribers by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, the yournaAL has been chosen for 
inclusion in the list of periodicals indexed in 
The Industrial Arts Index. This should en- 
hance the usefulness of the JouRNAL, partic- 
ularly for research purposes. 
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Available Free: 


How 52 Companies 
Spend Their 
Advertising Dollars 


A revealing insight into the marketing organizations of 52 na- 
tional advertisers is available to you in a series of interviews 
made by Col. E. W. Davidson, Sates ManacemeEnt’s Director of 
Customer Relations. 


In the course of his regular discussions with Presidents, Board 
Chairmen and Vice Presidents, Col. Davidson occasionally asks 
this question: ‘‘Who makes advertising decisions in your com- 


pany?’’ The answers he received during 1947 have been recorded 
verbatim. 


They show, for example, that in 48 out of the 52 companies the top 
sales executive has a voice in media selection. And some of the in- 
terviews reveal who has the say-so when an important advertiser 

. Secides to change advertising agencies. When you add them all 

, si up, these 52 interviews tell about the sales and advertising organi- : 
zations of companies which spend over $69,000,000 a year on ad- 

| vertising. And they are direct quotes from the actual heads of 


these firms—mostly Presidents, with some Board Chairmen and 
Vice Presidents. 


If you want a free copy, write us now and ask for ‘‘52 Top Man- 
agement Answers.”’ 


386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
Chicago Santa Barbara 


Please mention the JouRNAL oF MARKETING in writing advertisers | 
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Texts and References in 


MARKETING HANDBOOK 


Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM, Professor of Marketing, Columbia Uni- 
versity; President, Limited Price Variety Stores Association; Editor-in- 
Chief; and ALBERT WESLEY FREY, Professor of Marketing, Dartmouth 
College; Staff Editor. With an Editorial Board of 70 Contributing and 
Consulting Editors. 


; pes authoritative handbook, an important addition to the working litera- 
ture of marketing, is designed for everyone interested in marketing or 
selling, directly or indirectly. It will find definite use in educational institu- 
tions offering professional training for business. 


For the effective handling of all the activities in marketing operations, it makes readily 
available, in organized form, comprehensive factual information. The volume presents 
accepted principles, techniques and working methods, drawn from a great variety of 
sources and illustrated with successful practice. It is unsurpassed in its compact presen- 
tations of the important essentials of getting products into the consumer's hands. 

Flexible Binding, 1350 Pages, $7.50 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


The Projection of an Idea 


By RICHARD S. CHENAULT, Instructor in Advertising Layout at Columbia 
University, and Art Director of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York 


[Exe to be a practical guide to both students of advertising layout and 

those engaged in laying out advertising in their daily work. It explains 
with great clarity the basic essentials which should characterize the Rome 
of an advertisement of any kind of article or product—whether in magazines, 
newspapers, posters or Se mail. Furthermore, it shows the ingenious 
methods by which the visualizer may attain his objective in influencing the 
reader. 


The stimulating text is accompanied by seventy-two full-page advertisements in black 
and white and a few in full color which have been selected to illustrate the fundamental 
principles outlines. 

Throughout, the author has emphasized for the student two distinct aims—the deter- 
mination to train himself in the multiple phases of advertising layout technique, and the 
cultivation of his creative imagination. 

A big book, 10 x 12% in., $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, I5 East 26th Street. New York 10 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF MARKETING in writing advertisers 
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the Field MARKETING... 
PRINCIPLES 


By HAROLD H. MAYNARD, Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Business Organization, Ohio State University; and THEODORE N. 
BECKMAN, Professor of Business Organization, Ohio State University 


T= FOURTH EDITION of this famous text is a complete revision which reflects 
the many important changes that have occurred in the field since publica- 
tion of the previous edition. 


Some chapters, like those dealing with the consumer in our marketing sys- 
tems, the wholesaling structure and marketing efficiency are practically new. ; 
Most of the first chapter on price and price determination and the chapter ; 
on the smaller independent retail stores have been completely revised. Mar- 
keting costs, prices, and price policies have received complete reorganization : 
and fuller discussion. 


Since its publication in the fall of 1946, this new edition had over 160 
adoptions in large and small colleges and universities throughout j 
the country. A few of the schools that are using this book are: Stanford q 
University, University of California at Los Angeles, University of Penn- : 
sylvania, Yale, University of Pittsburgh, University of Washington, Ohio 
Wesleyan and University of Kentucky. 


This edition has taken new trends into careful consideration and given analytical atten- 
tion to recent legislation and likely future developments. A new feature is the addition 
of carefully prepared and tested questions and problems which appear at the end of 7 
each chapter. These contribute substantially to the teachability of the book. 


By ALBERT WESLEY FREY, Professor of Marketing, Dartmouth College 


A MODERN comprehensive college text that is intended primarily for two 

groups: those preparing to follow active careers in advertising, and those 
who are preparing for executive positions in other fields where they will pre- 
sumably be called upon to make decisions that involve advertising. 


Its purpose is to give not only an understanding but also an appreciation of advertising 
principles, fundamental problems and basic techniques. In the development of the fun- 
damentals, more than the usual emphasis is given to the merchandising function; to 
organization for advertising; to the problems of advertising to and through the trade; to 
primary advertising; and to the social aspects of advertising, including the new ideas as 
to consumer motivation. 730 Pages $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. [5 East 26th Street. New York 10 
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_Announcing 


the publication of a new text 


MARKETING 
Principles and Methods 


By Chares F. Phillips, Ph.D. 
President, Bates College 


and Delbert J. Duncan, Ph.D. 


Cornell University 


on August /, 


1948 


We urge you to withold your decision as to a 
marketing text for your fall classes until you 
have had the opportunity to examine this new 
and modern book. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please mention the JouRNAL oF MARKETING in writing advertisers 
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RESEARCHERS: 
FOR YEARS LEADING RESEARCHERS 4 


HAVE PLACED THEIR TABULATING PROBLEMS 


WITH BARNARD & CO. 


R IDEAS ON PROCEDURES AND cosTS 


GET OU 
FOR YOUR NEXT PROJECT 


NO OBLIGATION OR FEE REQUIRED. 


BARNARD & CO. 


93 PARK AVE. NEW. YORK MU 9-6250 


A COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 


Please menti 
ton the JOURNAL 
or MARKETING in writ 
writing advertisers 
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The Top Text in Marketing— 


ELEMENTS OF MARKETING Third Revised Edition 


By Paul D. Converse and Harvey W. Huegy 


This famous textbook has been re-written, rearranged, simplified, and brought up to date. 
Aside from a thorough discussion of practical decisions based on marketing principles 
ny gy the Third Edition offers a wealth of new material on recent developments 
in the field. 


Questions and Problems follow each chapter—Charts and Graphs—Teacher's Manual 
free upon adoption. 


795 pages Tables 2 tg 


ADVERTISING PROCEDURE: Third Edition 


By Otto Kleppner, President of the Kleppner Company, Inc. 


A standard textbook, this lucid survey of the whole advertising field is the largest 
selling book ever published on the subject. Well-balanced from Introduction through 
Preparation, Media, Testing, Research, Agency Functions and Economic Aspects, with 
each phase treated in its proper relation to the subject as a whole. 


Includes portfolio of roughs and proofs, four chapters on campaigns, two on radio and 
television, and four on copy. 


641 pages Illustrated 6" x9" 


SALES ADMINISTRATION: PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS Revised Edition 


By Bertrand R. Canfield 


Ideal for the student who seeks a difinitive treatment of the sales executive's job. Sound 
principles of sales administration and their application to case histories of large busi- 
ness concerns clearly expounded. Embraces all aspects of the subject: production, dis- 
tribution, market research, sales operation and control, sales promotion and policies, 
and export. 

606 pages Illustrated charts rev 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION 


By Thomas Blaine Stanley, New York University 


Here is a complete coverage of every aspect of visualization, layout, typography, illustra- 
tion, color, and photo-mechanical production. Besides clearly explaining fundamentals, 
it covers each topic with minute detail. 


Plan and art, as well as mechanics are stressed throughout. Layout is presented as a vital 
selling force, rather than merely an attractive arrangement of typography and illustra- 
tion. 

214 pages Illustrated 854" x 1134" 


Please mention the JouRNAL OF MARKETING in writing advertisers 


Newly Revised— 
RETAILING: Second Edition 


By N. A. Brisco, revised by N. B. Brisco 


Outstanding for its complete coverage and thoroughness in detail, this celebrated 
text has now been revised to meet current problems. Starting with an historical back- 
ground, the study moves on to an analysis of all phases of retailing, including organiza- 
tion, buying and merchandising, salesmanship, the customer, fashion personnel, opera- 


tion of the store, advertising and promotion. Retail Credit and Collections and Retail 
Accounting are covered thoroughly. 


@ Applies to all retailers—not limited to large store retailing. 


@ New topics included are: Sales promotion planning, job evaluation, principles of 
organization, principles of layout planning, expense budgeting. 


@ Excellent review questions follow each chapter. 
@ Abundant descriptive illustrations and tables. 
Pub. 1947 528 pages ek ad 


BUYING FOR RETAIL STORES: _— Revised Edition 


By Norris A. Brisco and John W. Wingate, New York University 


Based on the same sound principles as the original edition, this completely revised 
volume brings all the subject matter up to date. The text is based on the experience 
of hundreds of executives of large mercantile establishments, carefully sifted into 
teachable form. 


@ All material expanded—entire organization improved. 
@ New tables, forms, references. New questions and problems after each chapter. 
@ New topics include facts about customers and sources of information. 

Pub. 1946 565 pages re? 


MANUAL OF SMALL BUSINESS 
OPERATION 


By Kenneth Lawyer, Western Reserve University 


This text reviews with the student the problems and considerations facing him as the 
prospective owner-operator of a small business enterprise. Wherever possible, basic busi- 
ness principles are introduced and fundamental techniques are suggested. 


@ Emphasis on retailing and selling fields—covers all special interests. 
@ Encourages and requires outside study and research. 
Pub. 1946. 232 pages 8/2" x 11" 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


Please mention the JouRNAL OF MARKETING in writing advertisers 


Mimeographing 


Addressing 


MARY ELLEN CLANCY 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
(at 46th Street) 


Plaza 9-1520 


* 


A proven mimeograph-multigraph organization primed for 


the exacting demands of research analysts. 
* 


Experts on questionnaires, office forms, surveys and pre- 
sentations. 

* 
Geared for quick delivery on news releases, publicity 
stories, speeches, etc. 

* 


Serving advertisers, agencies, publicity and market research 


people for over 15 years. 


Please mention the JoURNAL OF MARKETING in writing advertisers 


Multigraphing 


Use the 
Mails 


HARPER BOOKS 


Useful to Advertising Practioners, Teachers 
and Students 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 


By Thomas E. Maytham, Director of Marketing and Account Executive, Maxon, 
Inc., N.Y. 


Everyone engaged in the teaching or practice of advertising and marketing will 
find this volume indispensable as a text or office reference manual. A compre- 
hensive and systematic study of the what, why and how of present-day adver- 
tising, it is the first inclusive text on operating procedures in the field to appear 
since the war. Among the numerous topics treated are marketing and market 
research, how to plan the advertisement, how to write headlines and copy, layout, 
media selection, testing, direct mail, packaging, and agency organization. The 
author writes out of long experience and thorough mastery of every phase of the 
subject. Indexed and illustrated with over 75 line cuts and half tones of adver- 
tising layouts. $6.00 


Other volumes in constant demand 


TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 


How To Profit by Removing Guesswork 

By John Caples, Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
The simple, tested rules of strategy, copy, headlines, art and choice of media 
here set forth have made this volume the standard working guide in many big 
advertising agencies. Here are scientifically tested methods to make advertising 
more profitable by removing guesswork. 1947 Revised Edition $3.50 


HOW TO CREATE AND SELECT WINNING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pre-evaluation in Advertising 
By Richard Manville, Consultant on Advertising 


A collection of twelve conspicuously successful articles which first appeared in 
Printers’ Ink, this volume offers a scientific method for injecting increased 
selling power into advertisements. ‘‘. . . should be in the library of all teachers 
and practitioners of advertising.”"—Journal of Marketing. $1.50 


SAY IT WITH FIGURES 


By Hans Zeisel, Manager of Research Development, McCann-Erickson Advertising 
Agency, N.Y. 


A practical guide to the statistics of social research, this volume supplies a neces- 
sary and helpful analysis of the statistical methods required for correctly com- 
piling and interpreting the raw data on opinion Shp and other social statistics. 
“It ought to be required reading for everyone in the advertising business who has 
ever bought, sold, used, interpreted or manhandled research.” —Tide. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N.Y. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF MARKETING in writing advertisers 
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Don’t try to be a one-man band 


IF YOU want a musical composition well 
performed, you don’t listen to a *’One-Man 
Band.” You listen to a full orchestra com- 
prised of experts who have taken a lifetime 
to reach technical perfection on one par- 
ticular instrument. Likewise, when you are 
looking for an efficient means of tabulating 
your statistical data, you select an organi- 
zation of experts each particularly qualified 
to handle a specific job. 


Statistical Tabulating Company is prepared 
to serve you with the largest and most 
diversified independent punched-card tabu- 
lating service in the country. 


Statistical Tabulating Company is “‘cus- 
tom-built” to fit into your organization. 
Taking advantage of this service is like 
having a tabulating department of your 
own with all of the advantages of skilled 
personnel, complete equipment and confi- 


dential cooperation. 


No problems of procuring equipment. No 
need to hire specialized personnel. No fret- 
ting over facilities standing idle while over- 


head goes on. 


Let us give you an estimate on your next 
job—large or small. 


TABULATING © CALCULATING 


TYPING MARKET RESEARCH 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
St. Louis Office: Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
New York Office: 50 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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See the page announcement 
of the 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE OF THE 


AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
to be held at 


HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


June 14 and 15, 1948 


Market and Marketing Analysis 


Myron S. Heidingsfield and Albert B. Blankenship 


This new basic text in the field of market research has been greeted with ap- 
proval by teachers across the country. 


“*. . . The book covers in a very simple and easily understandable form, 
much of the field of market analysis . . . a good book for beginners in 
the field.” 


BD. M. Phelps, University of Michigan 
‘“*.. . was much impressed by the adequacy and clarity of its coverage 
of the field.” 
R. L. Williamson, Wheaton College 
‘“*... tis clear, concise, and to the point. It fills a long-felt need for a new 
approach to the study... .” 
Roscoe Arant, Georgia School of Technology 


This text is unusual in that it shows how “‘internal’’ analysis of a company’s needs is necessary before 
effective survey work can be carried out. The book includes the newest ways of tabulating survey results, 
and a special section on statistics covers such aspects of the subject as are needed in market research 
work, 


334 pages 1947 College edition $3.25 


Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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BY JAMES ALLAN COOK, PH.D. 


Head, Management Courses, Midtown Center, The City Col- 
lege of New York. Formerly—Economist of the O.P.A., Lec- 
turer in Marketing, University of Toronto, Canada.. 


A comprehensive analysis of the largest and most complex marketing 
operation ever undertaken by a government or business organization 


IT APPRAISES 


@ Government Liquidation Policies 

@ Priorities and Preferences 

@ Economic and Social Implications 

@ The Marketing Organization 

@ Merchandising Policies and Procedures 
@ Sales and Inventory Controls 

@ Channels of Distribution 

@ Selling Methods 

@ Pricing Policies 

@ Costs of Distribution 


@ Effects on Business 


IT REVIEWS 


the problems of the War Assets Admin- 
istration and predecessor agencies in 
distributing— 

4,000,000 different kinds of properties 
valued at more than $30,000,000,000 
located in more than 5000 domestic 
storage areas 

marketed by an organization oi 

50,000 persons 


211 pages 6x9 
$3.25 


Public. 


2153 FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON 8, D.C. 
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Ready June 1, a completely new treatment 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


By Lewis A. Froman, Ph.D., University of Buffalo 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS presents an entirely new and refreshing approach to 
this important subject. Throughout the book the author emphasizes to the student the im- 
portance of the study he is just beginning. 


This new text has been prepared with a view to giving the beginning student an apprecia- 
tion of the function and responsibility of business enterprise as it exists or as it should 
function in our affairs. In furnishing the student with an understanding of the variety of 
activities which go to make up the complex business system the author has deliberately 
avoided the preparation of separate sections on Production, Statistics, Accounting, Market- 
ing, Finance, etc. However, he has carefully presented the significance of these subjects at 
various points in relation to the particular business situation which is being analyzed. 


In this way the material found in this book represents a minimum of duplication of 
subject matter that is offered in more specialized and individual courses in these fields. 
Therefore, the student gains no erroneous impression of the importance of certain business 
activities. Rather he receives a well-integrated and overall picture of all business functions 
and a point of view which should increase his interest in learning more about business. 


Every attempt has been made to steer clear of technical processes and methods which 
require extended study for complete understanding. However, the need for and use of 
such comprehension is emphasized. 


At the end of each chapter will be found an excellent series of thought provoking questions 
suitable for review or classroom discussion. 


Approximately 550 pages Price to be announced 


Table of Contents 


PART I. THE FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


I Satisfying Human Wants. II The Choice of a “System.” III Assembling and Directing the 
Productive Agents. IV Risk Bearing. V Price Policies. VI Responsibilities of Management. 


PART II. THE NATURE OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


VII and VIII Manufacturing Industries. IX Extractive Industries. X Public Utility In- 
dustries. XI Trade and Service Industries, XII Financial Enterprises. XIII Agriculture. 


PART III. PROBLEMS OF THE BUSINESS UNIT 


XIV Form of the Business Unit. XV Size of the Business Unit. XVI Internal Organization. 
XVII Management Controls and Specialized Functions. XVIII Mechanization of Industry. 
XIX and XX Employee Relations. XXI Employee Remuneration. XII Government and 
Business. XXIII Monopoly Regulation. XXIV Taxation. XXV Government Enterprises. 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


3201 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT FACTORS CAN HELP YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


TO ATTRACT ATTENTION AND AROUSE INTEREST? 


TO help take the guess 

out of advertising, 
Harold J. Rudolph, a top 
advertising executive, di- 
rected a survey, analysis, 
interpretation of 
2,500 advertisements to 
find an accurate basis on 
which to judge the atten- 
tion and interest factors 
in advertising. This re- 
markable information is 
here published for the 


Attention 
and Interest 
Factors in 


Advertising 


THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
SUCH QUESTIONS AS: 


@Is one page twice as ef- 
fective as two half pages? 


@ Do two color and four color 
ads justify their costs? 


@Is negative appeal effec- 
tive? How pus should the 
headline be? ... and scores 
of others. 


Send for this book today and 
examine it for ten days. If 
not fully satisfied you may 
return it. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR 


By HAROLD TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


RUDOLPH 


first time in book form. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


| Send me Attention and Interest Factors in 

| Advertising for ten days’ examination sub- 

| ject to approval or return. At the end of 

ten days I agree to remit $7.50 for the 

| book plus a few wy for de- 

livery, or return it postpaid. e pay 

125,000 facts, gathered postage on orders accompanied by remit- 

here, are illustrated by |] tance.) 
basic graphs, covering | 
format of the ad; posi- | 
1 


tion in publications; size 


and color; headlines; il- 
lustrations; and copy. 

Price is only $7.50. | 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 1947 


Controlling Bias in Mail Questionnaires .................. Joun A. CLAuSEN AND Rosert N. Forp 
Coordinating the Measurements of Radio Listening ...............e.ececeeeececeee Hans ZEISEL 
A Stratified-Random Sample of a Small Finite Population .................08: F. G. Cornett 
Sampling Methods Applied to Estimating Numbers of Commercial Orchards in a Commercial 
General Methods of Analysis for Incomplete Block Designs .............- C. RHADHAKRISHNA Rao 
Georce W. Brown anp Merritt M. Fioop 
The Relative Power of Three Statistics for Small Sample Destructive Tests...... Paut H. Jacosson 
Simplified Methods of Fitting Certain Types of Growth Curves .............-- Dubey J. Cowpen 
Lorenz Curve Analysis of Industrial Decentralization ...............se0- Georce C. Situ, Jr. 
Use of Variance Components in the Analysis of Hog Prices in Two Markets........R. L. ANDERSON 


Statistical Methodology Index, No. 10 
Index to Volume 42, 1947 
BOOK REVIEWS by G. A. Barnard, Albert B. Blankenship, S. Lee Crump, Robert Ferber, 


Louis Guttman, Simon Kuznets, D. N. Lawley, S. Morris Livingston, Anthony Nesti, George 
W. Snedecor, P. I. Whelpton, Holbrook Working 


VoLumME 42 


NuMBER 240 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1603 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Washington Conference 
AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. 
June 14, 15, 1948 


“What does the National Government mean to me in market- 
ing?” Find your answer at the American Marketing Associa- 
tion Conference in Washington. 


Key marketing officials in Federal bureaus constantly make 
specific market studies which yield a rich harvest for those en- 
gaged in advertising, selling and marketing research. The 
Washington Conference of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion is your opportunity to hear your Government's current 
marketing research projects analyzed and discussed by the offi- 
cials who plan and carry them out. 


At this AMA Washington Conference, June 14 and 15 at the 
Hotel Statler, you'll have your chance to 


—meet with government marketing officials, qualified to 
guide you 

—learn about the many sources of marketing information 
available to you in Washington 


—find out how to tap these information sources for the bene- 
fit of your clients 


For advance registrations and detailed information on the 
Washington Conference program, hotel facilities, costs, write 
now to FLETCHER RAWLS, Chairman, Attendance Commit- 
tee, Washington Conference, American Marketing Association, 
5 Dupont Circle N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Formula for a... www 


Star Sield Organiza tion 


NATIONAL COVERAGE 
INTELLIGENT INTERVIEWERS 
CONSTANT SUPERVISION 
PAINSTAKING PRE-TESTS 
PROMPT RESULTS 


You Suggest the Questionnaire— 
And let our young, vigorous organization take over. 


Patrecia Ward Company 


214 East 17th Street 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 7-6621 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Contents 
Volume XXXVIII March, 1948 
Monetary Aspects of the Economic Situation .................. R. G. Hawtrey 
Germany’s Preparation for War ..............sccecscccccoees Burton Klein 
Income Determination and Investment ..................4.. Walter Froehlich 
Professor Tarshis and the State of Economics ................. K. E. Boulding 
Progressive Taxation and Sacrifice ...............eee005 G. A. D. Preinreich 


Communications, Reviews, Periodicals, and Notes 


The AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, is the official publication of the 
American Economic Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $5.00. 
Address editorial communications to Dr. Paul T. Homan, Editor, American Economic Review, 
George Washington University, Hall of Government, Washington 6, D.C.; for information 
concerning other publications and activities of the Association, communicate with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington Bell, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 
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INSIGHTS INTO 
LABOR ISSUES By Lester & Shister 


Here are 13 essays, dealing principally with the important theoretical 
and practical issues in labor relations and wages, written by some of the 


younger labor economists, each a recognized expert in his field. Empha- 


sis is placed throughout the book on analysis rather than description, 
and the topics discussed are of current, yet lasting, interest. The intro- 
duction outlines both the general content of the essays and their signifi- 
cance to employers, labor, government, and students. Published February 
17, 1948. $4.00 


IMPROVED 4 
FOREMANSHIP By Auren Uris 


In practical, down-to-earth terms this new book presents the knowledge : 

needed for success in industrial supervisory work today. Information 
about plant organization, production, cost and quality control, interde- 
partmental relationships, personnel management, training, labor rela- 
tions procedures, and human relations in general is presented by the 
author, based on his own experience and experiments in factories ; 


throughout the country. To be published this spring. $3.00 (probable) , 


COMMERCIAL | 
ALGEBRA By Stelson & Rogers 4 


This book provides a solid foundation in those aspects of algebra which 
will be of the greatest use to students specializing in business admin- 
istration. All topics which are vital as preparation for courses in business 
statistics, finance and accounting, and for success in the business world 
are treated at great length. Many problems are included with answers for 
the odd-numbered problems in the back of the book. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York II 
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ARE YOU ADEQUATELY INFORMED 
CONCERNING AMERICA’S MOST 
RAPIDLY EXPANDING 
MARKET? 


CONTACT MIRA FOR LOCAL AND REGIONAL 
MARKETING AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


During the past ten years we have conducted— 


Magazine and newspaper reading-habit surveys 

Advertising recognition tests 

Radio listening-habit surveys 

Continuing inventory surveys 

Family preference tests 

Packaging surveys 
Consumer surveys 
Opinion polls 
Taste tests 


Our clients are drawn from widely diversified industries, and in- 
clude nationally known— 


Petroleum refiners and distributors 
Outdoor advertising companies 
Flour milling companies 
Battery manufacturers 
Advertising agencies 
Soap manufacturers 

Magazine publishers 

Meat packers 


At moderate cost to you, we get the facts scientifically, interpret them in- 
telligently, and present them clearly. Let us be your fact-finding link to the 
West Coast. Your inquiry will receive a prompt reply, and entails no obliga- 
tion whatsoever. 


MARKETING & INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATES 
Box 4033, Village Station, Los Angeles 24, California 
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TRADING AREA / 


COMMODITY ADVERTISING EXPENSE 


HEN planning an advertising budget, 

management needs facts—concrete evi- 
dence that advertising has resulted in sales. These 
facts should be accurate and timely, and pre- 
sented in concise, usable form. 


The punched card principle utilized by IBM 
Accounting Machines permits the compilation of 
advertising and sales facts into the comparisons 
most valuable to your company. Analyses by 
products, by advertising media, by trading areas, 
by state, county, and any other subdivisions, and 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


| COMMODITY ADVERTISING EXPENSE rors 
fi 
| 03 | BEAUTY soAP 24504 t ! 248100 4637150 
2 2361090 236100 68ss'00 
3 247109 i ' 247/00 $479}00 
5 2468'65 ' 248/65 4490100 
6 243,75 243,75 $234/00 
7 25080 ' 25080 678900 
{ } 2755'00 
2 
; ADVERTISING EXPENSE AND SALES 
BY INDUSTRY 
7 
inpustey CURRENT MONTH YEAR TO DATE 
1 | 44 | 4021 | ORUG WHOLESALE 5679100 47840100 s2slo0 2650/00 
2 ' ‘ 
3 4050 | GROCERY WHOLESALE 436900 35682100 345/00 
' ' 
$010 | stoner 4968100 3201200 1690100 $102 
€ 
7 $030 | vASiery sTores 7840100 61823/00 262100 seesioo 
6410 | 8346\00 $4790100 010 0 
8510 | 1242/00 21680\00 680,00 1145100 size 
‘ 


by customer trade groups, can be prepared quickly 
for setting up a realistic, profitable advertising 
policy. 

Sales and advertising analysis is one of the 
many uses of IBM Accounting Machines for busi- 
ness and industry. Payroll, Accounts Receivable, 
Inventory Control, Cost Accounting, Accounts 
Payable—these and thousands of other applica- 
tions are available in your own machine installa- 
tion or in the IBM Service Bureaus located in 
branch offices throughout the United States. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
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FLEXIBLE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


N THE growth of our business the scope of our work broadens 
JS faster than we can keep our friends informed of our facilities. With 
clients in a wide variety of industries, we adapt ourselves to their needs 
rather than asking them to accept a standard pattern. Consequently, we 
have become equipped to handle a wide variety of work, usually falling 


into three main groups: 


1. Creative Marketing, including consultations and recom- 
mendations on product and design development; also dis- 
tribution methods. 


2. Complete Research Analysis, from plans to interpretative 
reports. 


3. National field facilities and resourceful tabulating for firms 


who create their own research plans and reports. 


Tell us your problem and we will tell you how we can fit in with your 


way of working. 


FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone PL 9-3710 


FRANK R. COUTANT WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN 
President Executive Vice President 
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